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HISTORY OF THE REIGN 


OF THE 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
BOOK X. 


Warn Charles laboured, with ſuch unwearied induftry, 
to perſuade or to force the proteſtants to adopt his regu- 
lations with reſpect to religion, the effects of his ſteadineſs 
in the execution of his plan were rendered leſs conſiderable 
by his rupture with the pope, which daily increaſed. The 
firm reſolution' which the emperor ſeemed to have taken a- 
gainſt reſtoring Placentia, together with his repeated en- 
roachments on the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, not only by 
he regulations contained in the Interim, but by his attempt 
o re- aſſemble the council at Trent, exaſperated Paul to the 
tmoſt, who, with the weakneſs incident to old age, grew 
more attached to his family, and more jealous of his autha- 
ity, as he advanced in years. Puſhed on by theſe paſſions, 
e made new eftorts to draw the French king into an alli- 
ance againſt the emperor *: but finding that monarch, not- 
withſtanding the hereditary enmity between him and Charles, 
and the jealouſy with which he viewed the ſucceſsful pro- 
preſs of the Imperial arms, as unwilling as formerly to in- 
volve himſelf in immediate hoſtilities, he was obliged to 
ontract his views, and to think of preventing future en- 
roachments, ſince it was not in his power to inflict ven- 
geancc on account of thoſe which were paſt. For this pur- 
* Mem, de Ribier, ii. 230. 25 — 
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poſe, he determined to recal his grant of Parma and Pla- 
centia, and after declaring them to be re- annexed to the ho- 
ly ſee, to indemnify his grandſon Octavio by a new eſtab- 
liſhment in the ecclefiaſtical ſtate. By this expedient he 
hoped to gain two points of no ſmall conſequence. He, 
firſt of all, rendered his poſſeſſion of Parma more ſecure; as 
the emperor would be more cautious of invading the patri- 
mony of the church, though he might ſeize without ſcru- 
ple a town belonging to the houſe of Farneſe. In the next 
place, he would acquire a better chance of recovering Pla- 
centia, as his ſolicitations to that effect might decently be 
urged with greater importunity, and would infallibly be at- 
tended with greater effect, when he was conſidered not as 
pleading the cauſe of his own family, but as an advocate fdr 
the intereſt of the holy ſee. But while Paul was priding 
himſelf on this device, as a happy refinement m policy, Oc- 
tavio, an ambitious and high-ſpirited young man, who could 
not bear with patience to be ſpoiled of one half of his ter- 
ritories by the rapaciouſneſs of his father-in-law, and to be 
deprived of the other by the artifices of his grandfather, 
took meaſures in order to prevent the execution of a plan 
fatal to his intereſt. He ſet out ſecretly from Rome, and 
having firſt endeavoured to ſurpriſe Parma, which attempt 
was fruſtrated by the fidelity of the governor to whom the 
pope had entruſted the defence of the town, he made over- 
fures to the emperor, of renouncing all connexion with the 
pope, and of depending entirely on him for his *future for- 
tune. This unexpected defection of one of the pope's own 
family to an enemy whom he hated, irritated, almoſt to 
madneſs, a mind peeviſh with old age; and there was no de- 
gree of ſeverity to which Paul might not have proceeded a- 
gainſt a grandſon whom he reproached as an unnatural apoſ- 
tate. But, happily for Octavio, death prevented his carry- 
ing into execution the harſh reſolutions which he had taken 
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ſixteenth year of his adminiſtration, and the eighty ſecond 
year of his age *. * 


Among many inſtances of the credulity or weakneſs of hiſto- 
rians in attributing the death of illuſtrious perfonages to extraor- 
dinary cauſes, this is one. Almoſt all the hiſtorians of the fix- 
teenth century affirm, that the death of Paul III. was occaſioned 
by the violent paſſions which the behaviour of his grandſon ex- 
cited; that being informed,'while he was refreſhing himſelf in one 
of his gardens near Rome, of Octavio's attempt on Parma, as 
well as of his negotiations with the emperor by means of Gonza- 
ga, be fainted away, continued ſome hours in a fwoon, then be- 
came feveriſh, and died within three days. This is the account 


* given of it by Thuanus, lth. vi 211. Adriani Iſtor. di ſuoi Tem- 
Je pi. lib. vii. 480, and by Father Paul, 280. Even cardinal Palla- 

vicini, hetter informed than any writer with regard to the events 
t- which happened. in the papal court, and when not warped by pre- 
a8 judice or ſyſtem, more accurate in relating them, agrees with 
5 their narrative in its chief circumſtances. Pallav. b. ii. 74. Pas 


ruta, who wrote his hiſtory by command of the ſenate of Venice, 
relates it in the ſame manner. Hiſtorici Venez. vol. iv. 212. 
But there was no occaſion to ſearch for any extraordinary cauſe 
to account for the death of an old man of eighty-two. There r 

mains an authentic account of this event, in which we find none 
of thoſe marvellous circumſtances of which the hiſtorians are ſo 


er- 

56 fond. The cardinal-of Ferrara, who was entruſted with the af- 
fairs of France at the court of Rome, and M. D'Urfe, Henry's 

ers, ambaſlador in ordinary there, wrote an account to that monarch 

lan of the affair of Parma, and of the pope's death. By theſe it ap 


; pears, that Octavio's attempt to ſurpriſe Parma, was made on the 


and twentieth of October; that next day in the evening, and not while 
npt he was airing himſelf in the gardens of Monte Cavallo, the pope 
the received intelligence of what he had done; that he was ſeized 


with ſuch a tranſport of paſſion, and cried ſo bitterly, that his 
Voice was heard in ſeveral apartments of the palace; that next 
day, however, he was fo well as to give an audience to the cardi- 
nal of Ferrara, and to go through buſineſs of different kinds; that 
Octavio wrote a letter to the pope, not to cardinal Farneſe his 
brother, intimating his reſolution of throwing himſelf into the 
arms of the emperor; that the pope received this on the twenty- 
hrſt without any new ſymptoms of emotion, and returned an an- 
ſu er to it; that on the twenty-ſecond of October, the day on 
which the cardinal of Ferrara's letter is dated, the pope was in 
his uſual ſtate of health. Mera. de Ribier, ii. 247. By a letter 
of M. D'Urfé, Nov. 5. it appears that the pqpe was in ſuch good 
health, that on the third of t * month he had celebrated the an- 
niverſary of his eoronation with the uſual folemnities. Ibidem, 
taken 251, By another letter from the ſame perſon, we learn, that on 
n the me üxth of November a catarrh or defluxion fell down on the 
ope's lungs, with ſuch dangerous ſymptoms, that his life was 
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1550.] As this event had been long expected, there was 
an extraordinary concourſe of cardinals at Rome; and the 
various competitors having had time to ſorm their parties, 
and to concert their meaſures, their ambition and intrigues 
protracted the conclave to a great length. The Imperial 
and French faction ſtrove, with emulation, to promote one 
of their own number, and had, by turns, the proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, But as Paul, during a long pontificate had raiſed ma- 
ny to the purple, and thoſe chiefly perſons of eminent abili- 
ties, as well as zealouſſy devoted to his family, cardinal Far- 
neſe had the command of a powerful and united ſquadron, 


dy whole addreſs and firmneſs he exalted to the papal throne 


the cardinal di Monte [ Feb. 7], whom Paul had employed 
25 his principal legate in the council of Trent, and truſted 
with his moſt ſecret intentions. He aſſumed the name of 
Julius III. and in order to expreſs his gratitude towards his 
denefactor, the firſt act of his adminiftration was to put Oc- 
tavio Farneſe in poſſeſſion of Parma. When the injury 
which he did to the holy ſee, by alienating a territory of 
{ſuch value, was mentioned by ſome of the cardinals, he briſk- 
ly replied, « That he would rather be a poor pope, with 
the reputation of a gentleman, than a rich one, with the in- 
famy of having forgotten the obligations conferred upon 
kim, and the promiſes which he had made .“ But all the 
luſtre of this candour or generoſity he quickly effaced by an 
action moſt ſhockingly indecent, According to an ancient 
and eſtabliſhed practice, every pope upon his election conſi- 
ders it as his privilege to beſtow, on whom he pleaſes, the 
cardinal's bat, which falls to be diſpoſed of by his being in- 
veſted with the triple crown, Julius, to the aſtoniſhment 


immediately deſpaired of. Ibid. 252. And by a third letter we 


are informed, that he died November the tenth. In none of theſe 


Jetters is his death imputed to any extraordinary cauſe, It ap- 
are, that more than twenty days elapſed between Octavio's at- 


2empt on Parma and the death of his grandfather, and that the 
diſcaſe was the natural effect of old age, and not one of thoſe oc- 
caſioned by violence of paſſion. | 

+ Mem de Mbier. 
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of the ſacred college, conferred this mark of diſtinction, to- 
gether with ample eccleſiaſtical revenues, and the right of 
bearing his name and arms, upon one Innocent, a youth of 
fixteen, born of obſcure parents, and known by the name of 
the Ape, from his having been truſted with the care of an 
animal of that ſpecies, in the cardinal di Monte's family. 
Such a proſtitution of the higheſt dignity in the church 
would have given offence, even in thoſe dark periods, when 
the credulous ſuperſtition of the people emboldened eceleſi- 
aſtics to venture on the moſt flagrant violations of decorum. 
But in an enlightened age, when, by the progreſs: of know. 
ledge and philoſophy, the obligations of duty and decency 
were better underſtood, when a blind veneration for the pon- 
tifical character was every where abated, and one half of 
Chriſtendom in open rebellion againſt the papal ſee, this ac- 
tion was viewed with horror. Rome was immediately filled 
with libels and paſquinades, which imputed the pope's ex- 
travagant regard for ſuch an unworthy object to the moſt 
criminal paſſions. The proteſtants exclaimed againſt the ab- 
ſurdity of ſuppoſing that the infallible ſpirit of divine truth 
could dwell in a breaft ſo impure, and called more loudly 
than ever, and with greater appearance of juſtice, for the itt. 
mediate and thorough reformation of a church, the head of 
which was a diſgrace to the Chriſtian name f. The reſt 
pf the pope's conduct was of a piece with this firſt ſpecimen. 
of his diſpoſitions. Having now reached the ſummit of ec. 
eſiaſtical ambition, be ſeemed eager to indemnify; himſelf, 
dy an unreſtrained indulgence of his deſires, for the ſelf-de-- 
ial or diſſimulation which he had thought it prudent to 
practiſe while in a ſubordinate ſtation, He became careleſs, - 
o ſo great a degree, of all ſerious buſineſs, that he could 
eldom be brought to attend to it, but in caſes of extreme 

geceſſity; and giving up himſelf to amuſements and diſſipa- 

ion of every kind, he imitated the luxurious elegance of 


4 Sleid. 492. F. Paul, 281. Pallav. ii. 76. Thuan. lib. vi- 
5. | a . 
B 2 
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Leo rather than the ſevere virtue of Adrian, the latter of 
which it was neceſſary to diſplay, in contending with a ſect 
which derived great credit from the rigid and auſtere man- 
ners of its teachers“. 

The pope, however ready to fulfil his engagements to the- 
family of Farneſe, diſcovered no inclination to obſerve the 
oath, which each cardinal had taken when he entered the 
conclave, that if the choice ſhould fall on Im, he would im- 
mediately call the council to re- aſſume its deliberations; 
Julius knew, by experience, how difficult it was to confine 
ſuch a body of men within the narrow limits which it was 


the intereſt of the ſee of Rome to prefcribe; and how eaſily 


the zeal of ſome members, the raſhneſs of others, or the ſug. 


geſtions of the princes on whom they depended, might pre- 


cipitate a popular and ungovernable aſſembly into forbidden 
inquiries, as well as dangerous deciſions. He wiſhed, for 
theſe reaſons, to have eluded the obligation of his oath, and 
gave an ambiguous anſwer to the firſt propoſals which were 
made to him by the emperor, with regard to that matter. 
But Charles, either from his natural obſtinacy in adhering 
to the meaſures whieh he had once adopted, or from the 
mere pride of accompliſhing what was held to be almoſt im- 
poſſible, perſiſted in his reſolution of forcing the proteſtants 
to return into the boſom of the church. Having perſuaded 
himſelf, that the authoritative deciſions of the council might 
be employed with efficacy in combating. their prejudices, 
he, in conſequence of that perſuaſion,” continued to ſolicit. 
earneſtly that a new bull of convocation might be 1ſfued; 
and the pope could not, with deceney, reje& that requeſt. 
When Julius found that he could not prevent the calling of 
a council, he endeavoured to take to himſelf all the merit of 
having procured the meeting of an aſſembly, which was the 


object of ſuch general defire and expectation. A congrega- 


tion of cardinals, to whom he referred the conſideration of 
what was neceſſary for reſtoring peace to the church, recom- 
. Paul, 281. 
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mended, by his direction, the ſpeedy convocation of a coun- 
cil, as the moſt effeQual expedient for that purpoſe; and as 
the new hereſies raged with the greateſt violence in Germa- 
ny, they propoſed Trent as the place of its meeting, that, 
by a near inſpection of the evil, the remedy might be applied 
with greater diſcernment and certainty of ſucceſs. The 
pope warmly approved of this advice, which he himſelf had 
dictated, and ſent nuncios to the Imperial and French courts, - 
in order to make known his intentions . © 
About this time, the emperor had ſummoned a new diet 
to meet at Augſburg, in order to enforce the obſervation of 
the Interim, and to procure a more authentic act of the ſu- 
preme court in the empire, acknowledging the juriſdiction 
of the council, as well as an explicit promiſe of conforming. 
to its decrees. He appeared there in perſon, together with 
his ſon the prince of Spain [June 25 J. Few electors were 
preſent, but all ſent deputies in their name. Charles, not- 
withſtanding the deſpotic authority with which he had given 
law in the empire during two years, knew that the ſpirit of 
independence among the Germans was not entirely ſubdued, 
and for that reaſon took care to over-awe the diet by a con- 
ſiderable body of Spanith troops which eſcorted him thither, 
The firſt point ſubmitted to the conſideration of the diet, 
as the neceſſity of holding a council. All the popiſh mem- 
bers agreed, without difficulty, that the meeting of that aſ- 
embly ſhould be renewed at Trent, and promiſed an impli- 
licir. Nit acquieſcence in its decrees. The proteſtants, intimidat- 
ned and diſunited, muſt have followed their example, and the 
16ſt; eſolution of the diet would have proved unanimous, if Mau- 
g of ice of Saxony had not begun at this time to diſcloſe new 
it of nntentions, and to act a part very different from that which 
the ne had ſo long aſſumed. 

_ By an artful diſſimulation of his own ſentiments; by ad- 
on of Mireſs in paying court to the emperor; and by the ſeeming 
-on- Neal with which he forwarded all his ambitious ſchemes, 
+ F. Paul, 281. Pallav. ii. 77. 
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Maurice had raiſed himſelf to the electoral dignity; and 
having added the dominions of the elder branch of the Sax- 
on family to his own, he was become the moſt powerful 
prince in Germany. But his long and intimate union with 
the emperor had afforded him many opportunities of obſerv- 
ing narrowly the dangerous tendency of that monarch's 
fchemes. He ſaw the yoke that was preparing for his 
country; and from the rapid as well as formidable progreſs 
of the Imperial power, was convinced that but a few ſteps 
more remained to be taken, in order to render Charles as 
abſolute a monarch in Germany as he had become in Spain. 
The more eminent the condition was to which he himſelf 
had been exalted, the more ſolicitous did Maurice naturally 
become to maintain all its rights and privileges, and the 
more did he dread the thoughts of deſcending from the rank 
of a prince almoſt independent, to that of a vaſſal ſubject to 
the commands of a maſter. At the ſame time he perceived 
that Charles was bent on exacting a rigid conformity to the 
doctrines and rites of the Romiſh church, inſtead of allowing 
liberty of conſcience, the promiſe of which had allured ſeve- 
ral proteſtant princes to aſſiſt him in the war againſt the con- 
federates of Smalkalde. As he himſelf, notwithſtanding all 
the compliances which he had made from motives of intereſt, 
or an exceſs of confidence in the emperor, was fincerely at- 
tached to the Lutheran tenets, he determined not to be a 
tame ſpectator of the overthrow of a ſyftem which he be- 
lieved to be founded in truth. NP 5a 

This reſolution, flowing from the love of liberty, or zeal 
for religion, was ſtrengthened by political and intereſted con- 
ſiderations. In that elevated ſtation in which Maurice wag 
now placed, new and more extenſive proſpects opened to his 
view. His rank and power entitled him to be the head of 
the proteſtants in the empire. His predeceſſor, the degrad- 
ed elector, with inferior abilities, and territories leſs conſi- 
derable, had acquired ſuch an aſcendant over the councils 
of the party; and Maurice neither wanted diſcernment to 
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ſee the advantage of this pre- eminence, nor ambition to aim 
at attaining it. But he found himſelf in a fituation which 
rendered the attempt no leſs difficult, than the object of it 
was important, On the one hand, the connection which he 
had formed with the emperor was ſo intimate, that he could 
ſcarcely hope to take any ſtep which tended to diſſolve it, 
without alarming his jealouſy, and drawing on himſelf the 
whole weight of that power, which had cruſhed the greateſt 
confederacy ever formed in Germany.” On the other hand 
the calamities which he had brought on the proteſtant party 
were ſo recent, as well as great, that it ſeemed almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to regain their confidence, or to rally and re-animate 
a body, after he himſelf had been the chief inſtrument in 
breaking its union and vigour. Theſe conſiderations were 
ſufficient to have diſcouraged any perſon of a ſpirit leſs ad- 
venturous than Maurice's. But to him the grandeur and 
difficulty of the enterpriſe were allurements; and he boldly 
reſolved on meaſures, the idea of which a genius of an infe- 
rior order could not have conceived, or would have trembled 
at the thoughts of hs danger that attended the execution 
of them, * 

His paſſions concurred with his aire in confirming 
this reſolution; and the reſentment excited by an injury, 
which he ſenſibly felt, added new force to the motives for 
oppoling the emperor, which ſound policy ſuggeſted. Mau- 
rice, by his authority, had prevailed on the landgrave of 
Heſſe to put his perſon in the emperor's power, and had 
obtained a promiſe from the Imperial miniſters that he ſhould 
not be detained a priſoner. This had been violated in the 
manner already related. The unhappy landgrave exclaimed 
as loudly againſt his ſon-in-law as againſt Charles. The 
princes of Heſſe required Maurice inceſſantly to fulfil his en- 
gagements to their father, who had loſt his liberty by truſting 
to him; and all Germany ſuſpected him of having betrayed, 
to an implacable enemy, the friend whom he was moſt bound 


to protect. Rouſed by theſe ſolicitations or reproaches, as 
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well as prompted by duty and affection to his father-in-law, 
Maurice had employed not only entreaties but remonſtrances 
in order to procure his releaſe. All theſe Charles had diſ- 
regarded; and the ſhame of having been firſt deceived, and 
then lighted, by a prince whom he had ſerved with zeal as 
well as ſucceſs, which merited a very different return, made 
ſuch a deep impreſſion on Maurice, that he waited with im- 
patience for an opportunity of being revenged. _ | 
The utmoſt caution as well as the moſt delicate addreſs: 
were requiſite in taking every ſtep towards this end; as he 
had to guard, on the one hand, againſt giving a premature 
alarm to the emperor; while, on the other, ſomething conſi- 
derable and explicit was neceſſary to be done, in order to re- 
gain the confidence of the proteſtant party. Maurice had 
accordingly applied all his powers of art and diſſimulat ion 
to attain both theſe points. As he knew Charles to be in- 
flexible with regard to the ſubmiſſion which he required to - 
the Interim, he did not hefitate one moment whether he 
ſhould eftabliſh that form of doctrine and worſhip in his do» 
minions: but being ſenſible how odious it was to his ſub» 
jects, inſtead of violently impoſing it on them by the mere 
terror of authority, as had been done in other parts of Ger- 


many, he endeavoured to render their obedience a voluntary 


deed of their own. For this purpoſe, he had aſſembled the 
clergy of his country at Leipſick, and had laid the Interim 
before them, together with the reaſons which made it neceſ- 
ſary to conform to it. He had gained ſome of them by 
promiſes, others he had wrought upon by threats, and all 
were intimidated by the rigour with which obedience to the 


Interim was extorted in the neighbouring provinces, Even 


Melancthon, whoſe merit of every kind entitled him to the 
firſt place among the proteſtant divines, being now deprived 
of the manly counſels of Luther, which were wont to in» 
ſpire him with fortitude, and to preſerve him ſteady amidſt 
the ſtorms and dangers that threatened the church, was 


| {ſeduced into unwarrantable conceſiions, by the timidity of 
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his temper, his fond deſire of peace, and his exceſſive com- 
plaiſance towards perſons of high rank. By his arguments 
and authority, no leſs than by Maurice's addreſs, the aſſem- 
bly was prevailed on to declare, « that, in points which were 
purely indifferent, obedience was due to the commands of a 
lawful ſuperior.” Founding upon this maxim, no leſs un- 
controvertible in theory, than dangerous witen carried into 
wractice, eſpecially in religious matters, many of the pro- 
eſtant eccleſiaſties whom Maurice conſulted, proceeded to 
claſs, among the number of things indifferent, ſeveral doc» 
trines, which Luther had pointed out as groſs and pernici- 
ous errors in the Romiſh creed; and placing in the ſame 
rank many of thoſe rites which diſtinguiſhed the reformed 
from the popiſh worſhip, they exhorted their people to com- 
ply with the emperor's injunctions concerning theſe parti- 
culars g. | | 

By this dexterous conduct, the introduction of the Inte» 
rim excited none of thoſe violent convulſions in Saxony 
which it occaſioned in other provinces. But though the 
Saxons ſubmitted, the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed a- 
gainſt Melancthon and his aſſociates, as falſe brethren, who, 
were either ſo wicked as to apoſtatize from the truth alto- 
gether; or ſo crafty as to betray it by ſubtle diſtinctions; or 
ſo feeble-ſpirited as to give it up from pulillanimity and cri- 
minal complaiſance to a prince, capable of ſacrificing to his 
political intereſt that which he himſelf regarded as moſt ſa» 
W cred. Maurice, being conſcious what a colour of. probabi- 
lity his paſt conduct gave to thoſe accuſations, as well as a» 
fraid of loſing entirely the confidence of the proteſtants, if. 
ſued a declaration containing profeſſions of his zealous at - 
tachment to the reformed religion, and of his reſolution to 
guard againſt all the errors or encroachments of- the papal 
ſee f. 
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Having gone ſo far in order to remove the fears and jea- 
louſies of the proteſtants, he found it neceſſary to efface the 
impreſſion which ſuch a declaration might make upon the 
emperor. - For that purpoſe, he not only renewed his pro- 
feſſions of an inviolable adherence to- his alliance with bim, 
but as the city of Magdeburg till perſiſted in rejecting the 
Interim, he undertook to reduce it to obedience, and inſtant- 
ly ſet about levying troops to be employed in that ſervice. 
This damped all the hopes which the proteſtants began to- 
eonceive of Maurice, in conſequence of his declaration, and 
left them more than ever at a loſs to gueſs at his real inten- 
tions. Their former ſuſpicion and diſtruſt of him revived, 
and the divines of Magdeburg filled Germany with writings 
in which they repreſented him as the moſt formidable enemy 
of the proteſtant religion, who treacherouſly aſſumed an ap- 
pearance of zeal for its intereſt, that he might more effec. 
tually execute his ſchemes for its deſtruction, 

This charge, ſupported by the evidence of recent * as 
well as by his preſent dubious conduct, gained ſuch univer- 
ſal credit, that Maurice was obliged to take a vigorous ſtep 
in his own vindication. As ſoon as the re- aſſembling of the 
council at Trent was propoſed in the diet, his ambaſſadors 
proteſted: that their maſter would not acknowledge its au - 
thority, unleſs all the points which had been already decid- 


ed there, were reviewed, and conſidered as ſtill undetermin- 


ed; unleſs the proteſtant divines had a full hearing granted 
them, and were allowed a deciſive voice in the council; and 
unleſs the pope renounced his pretenſions to preſide in the 
council, engaged to ſubmit to its decrees, and to abſolve the 
biſhops from their oath of obedience, that they might deh- 
ver their ſentiments with greater freedom. Theſe demands, 
which were higher than any that the reformers had ventur- 
ed to make, even when the zeal of their party was warmeſt, 
or their affairs moſt proſperous, counterbalanced in ſome de- 
gree, the impreſſion which Maurice's preparations againſt 
Magdeburg had made upon the minds of the proteſtants, and 
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ept them in ſuſpenſe with regard to his deſigns. At the 
me time, he had dexterity enough to repreſent this part of 
is conduct in ſuch a light to the emperor, that it gave him 
o offence, and occaſioned no interruption of the ſtrict con- 
dence which ſubſiſted between them. What the pretexts 
ere which he employed, in order to give ſuch a bold de- 
laration an innocent appearance, the contemporary hiſtori- 
s have not explained; that they impoſed upon Charles is 
rtain, for he ſtill continued not only to proſecute his plan, 
s well concerning the Interim as the council, with the ſame 
rdour, but to place the ſame confidence in Maurice, with 
egard to the execution of both. 

The pope's reſolution concerning the council not being 
et known at Augſburg, the chief bufineſs of the diet was 
o enforce the obſervation of the Interim. As the ſenate of 
lagdeburg; notwithſtanding various endeavours to frighten 
r to ſoothe them into compliance, not only perſevered ob- 
inately in their oppoſition to the Interim, but began to 
rengthen the fortifications of their city, and to levy troops 
their own defence, Charles required the diet to aſſiſt him in 
uelling this audacious rebellion againſt a decree of the em- 
ire. Had the members of the diet been left to act agree- 
bly to their own inclination, this demand would have been 
jected without heſitation. All the Germans who favoured, 
any degree, the new opinions in religion, and many who 
ere influenced by no other confideration than jealouſy of 
he emperor's growing power, regarded this effort of the ci- 


| the zens of Magdeburg, as a noble ftand for the liberties of 
e the eir country. Even ſuch as had not reſolution to exert the 
deli- me ſpirit, admired the gallantry of their enterpriſe, and 
nds, N iſhed it ſucceſs. But the preſence of Spaniſh troops, to- 
tur- ther with the dread of the emperor's diſpleaſure, over- 


ed the members of the diet to ſuch a degree, that, with- 
ut venturing to utter their own ſentiments, they tamely ra- 
hed, by their votes, whatever the emperor was pleaſed to 
reſcribe. The rigorous decrees, which Charles had iſſued 
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ept them in ſuſpenſe with regard to his deſigns. At the 
ne time, he had dexterity enough to repreſent this part of 
is conduct in ſuch a light to the emperor, that it gave him 
o offence, and occaſioned no interruption of the ſtrict con- 
dence which ſubſiſted between them. What the pretexts 
rere which he employed, in order to give ſuch a bold de- 
laration an innocent appearance, the contemporary hiſtori- 
s have not explained; that they impoſed upon Charles is 
ain, for he {till continued not only to proſecute his plan, 
W: well concerning the Interim as the council, with the ſame 
Wrdour, but to place the ſame confidence in Maurice, with 
yard to the execution of both. 
The pope's reſolution concerning the council not being 
et known at Augſburg, the chief buſineſs of the diet was 
o enforce the obſervation of the Interim. As the ſenate of 
lagdeburg; notwithſtanding various endeavours to frighten 
Sr to ſoothe them into compliance, not only perſevered ob- 


as inately in their oppoſition to the Interim, but began to 
r. rengthen the fortifications of their city, and to levy troops 
30 their own defence, Charles required the diet to aſſiſt him in 
ne uelling this audacious rebellion againſt a decree of the em- 


ire. Had the members of the diet been left to act agree- 
bly to their own inclination, this demand would have been 
jected without heſitation. All the Germans who favoured, 
any degree, the new opinions in religion, and many who 
ere influenced by no other conſideration than jealouſy of 
e emperor's growing power, regarded this effort of the ci- 
zens of Magdeburg, as a noble ſtand for the liberties of 
eir country. Even ſuch as had not reſolution to exert the 
ame ſpirit, admired the gallantry of their enterpriſe, and 
ſhed it ſucceſs, But the preſence of Spaniſh troops, to- 
ther with the dread of the emperor's diſpleaſure, over- 
wed the members of the diet to ſuch a degree, that, with- 
ut venturing to utter their own ſentiments, they tamely ra- 
Whied, by their votes, whatever the emperor was pleaſed to 
reſcribe. The rigorous decrees, which Charles had iſſued 


by his own authority againſt the Magdeburgers, were con- 


contingent in men or money to be furniſhed by each ſtate. 


penetrable ſecrecy, it is probable that he took no ſtep a- 
dation of his countrymen was either purely accidental, or 


abilities; and neither the diet had any foreſight, nor the em- 


command to which he was recommended, inſtantly diſcern- 
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firmed; a reſolution was taken to raiſe troops in order to 
beſiege the city in form; and perſons were named to fix the 


At the ſame time the diet petitioned that Maurice might be 
entruſted with the command of that army; to which Charles 
gave his conſent with great alacrity, and with high encomi- 
ums upon the wiſdom of the choice which they had madeg. 
As Maurice conducted all his ſchemes with profound and im- 


vowedly in order to obtain this charge. The recommen- 
flowed from the opinion generally entertained of his great 


peror any dread, of-the .conſequences which followed upon 
this nomination, Maurice accepted, without heſitation, the 


ing the important advantages which he -might derive from 
having it committed to him. 

Meanwhile, Julius, in preparing the bull for the convoca- 
tion of the council, obſerved all thoſe tedious forms which 
the court of Rome can artfully employ to retard any diſagree- 
able meaſure. At laſt, however, it was publiſhed, and the 
council was ſummoned to meet at Trent on the firſt day of 
the enſuing month of May. As he knew that many of the 
Germans rejected or diſputed the authority and juriſdiction 
which the papal ſee claims with reſpect to general councils, 
he took care, in the preamble of the bull, to affert, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, his own right, not only to call and preſide 
in that aſſembly, but to direct its proceedings; nor would 
he ſoften theſe expreſſions in any degree, in compliance with 
the repeated ſolicitations of the emperor; who foreſaw what 
offence they would give, and what conſtruction might be 
Put on them. They were cenſured accordingly with great 
Serenity by ſeveral members of the diet; but ner diſguſt 
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* or ſuſpicion they excited, ſuch complete influence over all 
* their deliberations had the emperor acquired, that he pro- 
he | cured a receſs Feb. 13, 1551], in which the authority of 
* he council was recogniſed, and declared to be the proper re- 
be medy for the evils which at that time afflicted the church; 

es all the princes and ſtates of the empire, ſuch as had made in- 


novations in religion, as well as thoſe who adhered to the ſy- 
ſtem of-their forefathers, were required to ſend their repre. 
entatives to the council; the-emperor engaged to grant a 
ſafe-conduRt to ſuch as demanded it, and to ſecure them an 
impartial hearing in the council; he promiſed to fix his re 
ſidence in ſome city of the empire, in the neighbourhood of 
Trent, that he might protect the members of the council by 
his preſence, and take care that, by conducting their delibe- 
Tations agreeably to ſcripture and the doctrine of the fathers, 
they might bring them to a defirable iſſue. In this receſs, 
the obſervation of the Interim was more ſtrictly enjoined 
than ever; and the emperor threatened all who had hitherto 
neglected or refuſed to conform to it, with the ſevereſt ef. 
fects of his vengeance, if they perſiſted in their diſobedience. 
During the meeting of this diet, a new attempt was made, 
in order to procure liberty to the landgrave. That prince, 
no ways reconciled to his ftuation by time, grew every day 
more impatient of reftraint. Having often applied to Mau- 
rice and the elector of Brandenburg, who took every occa- 
fon of ſoliciting the emperor in his behalf, though without 


caly any effect, he now commanded his ſons to ſummon them, 
the 1th legal formality, to perform what was-contained in the 
ſide 


ond which they had granted him, by ſurrendering them- 
ſclves into their hands to be treated with the ſame rigour as 


vith he emperor had uſed him. This furniſhed them with a 
hat rec pretext for renewing their application to the emperor, 
t beßhogether with an additional argument to enforce it. Charles 
i firmly reſolved not to grant their requeſt; though, at the 
Zu 
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ſame time, being extremely deſirous to be delivered from 
their inceſſant importunity, he endeavoured to prevail on 
the landgrave to give up the bond which he had received 
From the two electors. But that prince refuſing to part 
with a ſecurity which he deemed eſſential to his ſafety, the 
emperor boldly cut the knot which he could not untiez 
and by a public deed annulled the bond which Maurice and 
the elector of Brandenburg had granted, abſolving them 
from all their engagements to the landgrave. No preten- Wl 
Hon to a power ſo pernicious to ſociety as that of abrogat- Wi 
ing at pleaſure the moſt ſacred laws of honour, and moR 
formal obligations .of public faith, had hitherto been form- 
[ed by any but the Roman pontiffs, who, in conſequence of 
their claim of ſupreme power on earth, arrogate the right 
of diſpenſing with precepts and duties of every kind. Al 
Germany was filled with aſtoniſhment, when Charles aſſum- 
ed the ſame prerogative. The ſtate of ſubjection, to which 
the empire was reduced, appeared to be more rigorous, as 
well as intolerable, than that of the moſt wretched and en- 
Naved nations, if the emperor, by an arbitrary decree, 
might cancel thoſe ſolemn contracts which are the founda- 
tion of that mutual confidence whereby men are held toge- 
ther in ſocial union. The landgrave himſelf now gave up 
all hopes of recovering his liberty by the emperor's conſent, 
and endeavoured to procure it by his own addreſs. But the 
plan which he had formed to deceive his guards being dif- 
covered, ſuch of his attendants as he had gained to favour 
his eſcape, were put to death, and he was confined in the 

citadel of Mechlin more cloſely than ever +. 
Another tranſaction was carried on during this diet, with 
reſpect to an affair more nearly intereſting to the emperor, 
and which occaſioned likewiſe a general alarm: among the 
princes of the empire. Charles, though formed with ta- 
Jents which fitted him for conceiving and conducting great 
deſigns, was not capable, as has been often obſerved, of 
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bearing extraordinary ſucceſs. Its operation on his mind 
vas ſo violent and intoxicating, that it elevated him beyond 
hat was moderate or attainable, and turned his whole at- 
eation-to the purſuit of vaſt but chimerical objects. Such- 
ad been the effect of his victory over the confederates of 
Smalkalde. He did not long reſt ſatisfied with the ſubſtan- 
Wi] and certain advantages which were the reiult of that e- 
rent, but, deſpiling theſe, as poor or inconſiderable fruits of- 
ch great ſucceſs, he aimed at nothing leſs than at bringing 
Germany to an uniformity, in religion, and at rendering 
he Imperial power deſpotic, Theſe were objects extreme - 
y ſplendid indeed, and alluring to an ambitious mind; the 
durſuit of them, however, was attended with manifeſt dan- 
ger, and tlie hope of attaining them very uncertain. But 
he ſteps which he had already taken towards them, having 
heen accompanied with ſuch ſueceſs, his imagination, warm- 
d with contemplating this alluring object, overlooked or de- 
piſed all remaining difficulties. As he conceived the exe- 
ution of his plan to be certain, he began to be ſolicitous - 
ww he might render the poſſeſſion of ſuch an important ac- 
quiſition perpetual in his family, by tranſmitting the Gera 
han empire, together with the kingdoms of Spain, and his 
Jom'nions in Italy and the Low-Countries, to his ſon. - 
aving long revolved this flattering idea in his mind, with- 
put communicating it, even to thoſe miniſters whom he 
noſt truſted, he had called. Philip out of Spain, in hopes that 
, preſence would facilitate the carrying forward the- 
eme. 
Great obſtacles, however, and ſuch as would have deter- 
ed any ambition leſs accuſtomed to overcome difficulties, 
ere to be ſurmounted. He had, in the year one thouſand - 
e hundred and thirty, imprudently aſſiſted in procuring 
is brother Ferdinand the dignity of king of the Romans, 
nd there was no probability that this prince, who was ſtill 
tlie prime of life, and had a ſon grown up to the years of - 
uhood, would relinquiſh, 2 favour of his nephew, the 
22 
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near profpe& of the Imperial throne, which Charles's in- 
firmities and declining ftate of health opened to himſelf, 
This did not deter the emperor from venturing to make the. 
propoſition; and when Ferdinand, notwithſtanding his pro- 
found reverence for his brother, and obſequious ſubmiſſion. W 
to his will in other inſtances, rejected it in a peremptory- Ml 
tone, he was not diſcouraged by one repulſe. He renewed: Wl 
his applications to him by his ſiſter, Mary queen of Hunga- 
ry, to whom Ferdinand ſtood indebted for the crowns both 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and who, by her great abilities, 
tempered with extreme gentleneſs of diſpoſition, had ac- 
quired an extraordinary influence over both the brothers, 
She entered warmly into a meaſure, which tended ſo manifeſt- 
ly to aggrandize the houſe of Auftriaz and flattering herſelf 
that ſhe could tempt Ferdinand to renounce the reverſionary 
poſſeſſton of the Imperial dignity for an immediate eftabliſh« 
ment, {he aſſured him that the emperor, by way of compen- 
lation for his giving up his chance of fucceſſion would inſtant- 
ly beſtow upon him territories of very conſiderable value, and 
pointed out in particular thoſe of the duke of Wurtemberg, 
which might be confiſcated upon different pretexts. But 
neither by her addreſs nor intreaties could ſhe induce Ferdi- 
nand to approve of a plan, which would not: only have de- 
graded him from the higheſt rank among the monarchs of. 
Europe to that of a ſubordinate and dependent prince, but 
would have involved both him and his poſterity in perpetu- 
al conteſts. He was, at the ſame time, more attached to 
his children, than by a raſh conceſſion to fruſtrate all the 
high hopes, in proſpect of which they had been educated. 
Notwithſtanding the immoveable firmaeſs which Ferdi- 
nand diſcovered, the emperor did not abandon his ſcheme. 
He flattered himſelf that he might attain the object in view 
by another channel, and that it was not impoſſible to pre- 
vail on the electors to cancel their former choice of Ferdi · iſ 
nand, or at leaſt to elect Philip a ſecond king of the Ro- 
mans, ſubſtituting him as next in ſucceſſion to his uncle. 
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Wich this view, he took Philip along with him to the diet, 
at the Germans might have an opportunity to obſerve - 
id become acquainted with the prince, in behalf of whom 
courted their intereſt; and he himſelf employed all the 
-ts of addreſs or inſinuation to gain the electors, and to 
epare them for liſtening with a favourable ear to the pro- 
ſal. But no ſooner did he venture upon mentioning it to 
gem, than they, at once, ſaw and trembled at the: conſe- 


1 ences with which it would be attended. They had long 
„ t all the inconveniencies of having placed at the head of 
- 1e empire a prince whoſe power and dominions were ſo ex- 
. anſive; if they ſtiould now repeat the folly, and continue the 


perial crown, like an hereditary dignity, in the ſame fa- 
ily, they foreſaw that they would give the ſon an oppor- 
unity of carrying on that ſyſtem of oppreſſion which the 
ather had begun; and would put it in his power to overturn.” 
rhatever was yet left entire in the ancient and veucrable fa- 
ric of the. German conſtitution. - 
The character of the prince, iu whoſe Gam this extra · 
dinary propolition was made, rendered. it {till leſs agree- 
ble. Philip, though poſſeſſed with an inſatiable deſire of 
wer, was a ſtranger to all the arts of conciliating good- 
ill. Haughty, reſerved, and ſevere, he, inſtead of gaining 
w friendz, diſguſted the ancient and moſt devoted parti- 
ns of the Auſtrian intereſt, He ſcorned to take the 
ouble of acquiring the language of the country. to the go- 
rnment of which he aſpired; nor would he condeſcend ta, 
ay the Germans the compliment of accommodating him- 
lf, during his refidence among them, to their manners and 
uſtoms, * He allowed the electors and moſt illuſtrious prin- 
s in Germany to remain in his preſence uncovered, affect- 
ga flately and diſtant demeanour, which the greateſt of, 
e German emperors, and even Charles himſelf, amidſt the 
rde of power and victory, had never. aſſumed. On the 
* Frediman Andrez Zulich Diſſertatio politico- hiſtoria de _ 
Is poiiticis Caroli V. Lipf. 12 4t0. p. 21. 
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other hand, Ferdinand, from the time of his arrival in Ger- 
many, had ſtudied to render himſelf acceptable to the peo- 


ple, by a conformity to their manners, which ſeemed to 


flow from choice; and his fon Maximilian, who was born 
in Germany, poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, ſuch ami- 
able qualities as rendered him the darling of his country- 
men, and induced them to look forward to his electi- 
on as a moſt deſirable event. Their eſteem and affection 


for him, fortified the reſolution which found policy had 1 


ſuggeſted; and determined the Germans to prefer the po- 
pular virtues of Ferdinand and his fon, to the ſtubborn au- 
ſterity of Philip, which intereſt could not ſoften, nor ambi- 


tion teach him to diſguiſe. All the eleQors, the eccleſiaſti- 


cal as well as ſecular, coneurred in expreſſing fuch ſtrong 
diſapprobation of the meaſure, that Charles, notwithſtand- 


ing the reluctance with which he gave up any point, was 


obliged to drop the ſcheme as impractieable. By his un- 
ſeaſonable perſeverance in puſhing it, he had not only filled 
the Germans with new jealouſy of his ambitious deſigns, but 
laid the foundation of rivalſhip and diſcord in the Auſtrian 
family, and forced his brother Ferdinand, in ſelf- defence, to 
court the electors, particularly Maurice of Saxony, and to 
form ſuch connections with them, as cut off all proſpect of 
renewing the propoſal with ſuceeſs. Philip, ſoured by his 
diſappointment, was ſent back to Spain, to be called thence 
when any new ſcheme of ambition ſhould render his preſence 
neceſſary . 
Having relinquiſhed this plan of domeſtic ambition, 
which had long occupied and engroſſed him, Charles ima- 
gined that he would now have leiſure to turn all his atten- 
tion towards his grand ſcheme of eſtabliſhing umformity of 
peligion in the empire, by forcing all the contending parties 
to acquieſce in the deciſions of the council of Trent. But 
fuch was the extent of his dominions, the variety of con- 


+ Sleid. 505. Thuan. 180, 238. Memoir. de Ribier, ii. 2193 
281, 314. Adriani Iftor, lib. viii. $07, 520. 
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nections in which this entangled him, and the multiplicity 
of events to which theſe gave riſe, as ſeldom allowed him to 
zpply his whole force to any one object. The machine 
-hich he had to conduct was ſo great and complicated, that 
an unforeſeen irregularity or obſtruction in one of the iufe- 
ior wheels, often diſconcerted the motion of the whole, 
and prevented his deriving from them all the beneficial ef- 
ts which he expected. Such an unlooked-for occurrence 
zappened at this juncture, and created new obſtacles to the 
xecution of -his ſchemes with regard to religion. Julius 
III. though he had confirmed Octavio Farneſe in the poſſeſ- 
on of the dutchy of Parma, during the firſt effuſions of his 
oy and gratitude on his promwion to the papal throne, 
oon began to repent of his own generoſity, and to be ap- 
prehenſive of conſequences which either he did not foreſee, or 
had diſregarded, while the ſenſe of his obligations to the 
amily of Farneſe was recent. The emperor ſtill retained 
Placentia in his hands, and had not relinquiſhed his preten- 
ons to Parma as a fief of the empire. Gonzaga, the go- 
ernor of Milan, having, by the part which he took in the 
urder of the late duke Peter Ludovico, offered an infult 


to 
to o the family of Farneſe, which he knew could never be for- 
of given, had, for that reaſon, vowed its deſtruction; and em- 


ployed all the influence which his great abilities, as well as 
ng ſervices, gave him with the emperor, in perſuading him 
o ſeize Parma by force of arms. Charles, in compliance 
vith his ſolicitations, and that he might gratify his own de- 
ire of annexing Parma to the Milaneſe, liſtened to the pro- 
poſal; and Gonzaga, ready to take encouragement from the 
ightelt appearance of approbation, began to aſſemble 
roops, and to make other preparations for the execution of 
his ſcheme. 
OQtavio, who ſaw the impending danger, found it neceſ- 
tary, for his own ſafety, to increaſe the garriſon of his ca- 
pital, and to levy ſoldiers for defending the reſt of the coun- 
. But as the expence of ſuch an effort far exceeded his 
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ſcanty revenues, he repreſented his ſituation to the pope, 


and implored that protection and aſſiſtance which was due 


to him as a vaſſal of the church. The Imperial miniſter, 
however, had already pre- occupied the pope's ear; and by 
diſcourſing continually concerning the danger of giving of. 
fence to the emperor, as well as the imprudence of ſupport- 
ing Octavio in an uſurpation ſo detrimental to the holy ſee, 
had totally alienated him from the family of Farneſe. Oc- 
tavio's remonſtrance and petition met, of conſequence, with 
a cold reception; and he, deſpairing of any aſſiſtance from 
Julius, began to look round for protection from ſome other 
quarter. Henry II. of France was the only prince powers 
ful enough to afford him te's protection, and fortunately he 
was now in a ſituation which allowed him to grant it. He 
had brought his tranſactions with the two Britiſh kingdoms 
which had hitherto diverted his attention from the affairs of 
the continent, to ſuch an iſſue as he deſired. This he had 
effected partly by the vigour of his arms, partly by his dex- 
terity in taking advantage of the political factions which 
raged in both kingdoms to ſuch a degree, as rendered the 
councils of the Scots violent and precipitate, and the opera- 


tions of the Engliſh feeble and unſteady. He had procured 


from the Engliſh favourable conditions of peace for his alles 
the Scots; he had prevailed on the nobles of Scotland not 
only to affiance their young queen to his ſon the dauphin, 
but even to ſend her into France, that ſhe might be educat- 
ed under his eye; and had recovered Boulogne, together 
with its dependencies, which-had been. conquered by Hen» 
ry VIIL. 

The French king having gained points of ſo much con- 
ſequence to his crown, and diſengaged: himſelf with ſuch 
honour from the burden of ſupporting the Scots, and main- 
taining a war againſt England, was now at full leiſure to 
purſue the meaſures which his hereditary jealouſy of the 
emperor's power naturally ſuggeſted. He litened accord» 
ingly, to the firſt overtures which Octavio Farneſe made 
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m; and embracing eagerly an opportunity of recovering 
ting in Italy, he inſtantly concluded a treaty, in. which 


ue 
er, bound himſelf to eſpouſe his cauſe, and to furniſh: him 
by the aſſiſtance which he deſired. This tranſaction could 


t be long kept ſecret from the pope, who. foreſeeing the 
lamities which muſt foHow if war were- rekindled ſo near 
WW. ccleſiaſtical ſtate, immediately iſſued monitory letters 
quiring Octavio to relinquiſh his new alliance, Upon 
refuſal to comply with the requifition, he ſoon af- 

pronounced his fief toe be forfeited, and declared: 


m 
ler ar againſt him as a diſobedient and rebellious vaſ- 
er- But as, with his own forces alone, he could not hope 


he ſubdue Octavio while ſupported by ſuch a powerful ally 
Te the king of France, he had recourſe to the emperor, who 
ns Wing extremely ſolicitous to prevent the eſtabliſhment of 


e French in Parma, ordered Gonzaga to fecond Julius 
ad ich all his troops. Thus the French took the field as the 
lies of Octavio, the Imperialiſts as the protectors of the 


ch Wy ſee; and hoflilities commenced between them, while 
he harles and Henry themſelves till affected to give out that 
ra- ey would adhere inviolably to the peace of Crefpy. The 


ar of Parma was not diſtinguiſhed by any memorable event.. 
any ſmall rencountres happened with alternate ſucceſs; the 
rench ravaged part of the eccleſiaſtical territories; the Im- 
rialiſts laid waſte the Parmeſan; and the latter, after hav- 


at- g begun to beſiege Parma in form, were obliged to aban- 
ier n the enterpriſe with diſgrace *. 


But the motions and alarm which this war, or the pre- 
rations for it, occaſioned in Italy, prevented molt of the 
alian prelates ſrom repairing to Trent on the firſt of May,, 
Pe day appointed for re · aſſembling the council; and though 
e papal legate and nuncios reſorted rhither, they were o- 
iged to adjourn the council to the firſt of September, hop- 


* Adriani Iſtor. lib. viii. 505, 514, 524. Sleid. 513. Paruta, p. 
, a Lettere del Caro ſcritte al nome del Card. Farneſe, tom. ii. p. 
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ing ſuch a number of prelates might then aſſemble, that i 
they might with decency. begin their deliberations.” At 1 
that time about ſixty prelates, moſtly from the eccleſiaſtical i 
itate; or from Spain, together with a few Germans, conven- ; 
ed f. The ſeſſion was opened with the accuſtomed formali. Wi 
ties, and the fathers were about to proceed to buſineſs, Wi 
when the abbot of Bellozane appeared, and preſenting let-M 
ters of credence as ambaſſador from the king of France, de- 
manded audience. Having obtained itz he proteſted, in L 
Henry's name, againft an aſſembly called at ſuch an impro- 
per juncture, when a war, wantonly kindled by: the pope, i 
made it impoſſible for the deputies from the Gallican church 

to reſort to Trent in ſafety, or to deliberate concerning arti- 
eles of faith and diſcipline with the requiſite tranquillity; he 
declared, that his maſter did not acknowledge this to be a 
general or oecumenie council, but muſt conſider, and would 
treat it, as a particular and partial convention f. The le. 
gate affected to deſpiſe this proteſt; "and the prelates pro- 
ceeded, notwithſtanding, to examine and decide the great 
points in controverſy concerning the: ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, penance, and extreme union. This meas 
ſure of the French monarch, however, gave a deep wound 
to the credit of the council, at the very commeneement of 
its deliberations. The Germans would not pay much re- 
gard to an aſſembly, the authority of which the ſecond 
prince in Chriſtendom. had formally diſclaimed, or feel any 
great reverence for the deciſions of a few men, who arrogaty 
ed to themſelves all the rights belonging to the repreſenta- 
tives of the church univerſal, a title to which they: had ſuch 

poor pretenſions. 

The emperor, nevertheleſs, was ſtraining his authority to 
the utmoſt, in order to eſtabliſh the reputation and juriſdie- 
tion of the council. He had prevailed. on the three eccleſi- 
aſtical electors, the prelates of greateſt power and dignity 
in the church next to the pope, to repair thither in per. 


t F. Paul, 268. Sleid. 518. Thuan. 282. F. Paul, 301. 
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on. He had obliged ſeveral German biſhops of inferior 


ank, to go to Trent themſelves, or to ſend their proxies. 
le granted an Imperial ſafe- onduct to the ambaſſadors no- 
inated by the elector of Brandenburg, the duke of Wur- 
>mberg, and other proteſtants, to attend the council; and 
xhorted them to ſend their divines thither, in order to pro- 
und, explain, and defend their doctrine. At the ſame 
me, his zeal anticipated the decrees of the council; and as 
tue opinions of the proteſtants had already been condemn- 
he took large ſteps towards exterminating them. With 
is intention, he-called together the miniſters of Augſburg; 
d aſter interrogating them concerning ſeveral controverted 
pints enjoined them to teach nothing with reſpect to theſe 
bntrary to the tenets of the Romiſh church. Upon their 
eclining to comply with a requifition ſo contrary to the 
ates of their conſciences, he commanded them to leave 
e town in three days, without revealing to any perſon the 
uſe of their baniſhment; he prohibited them to preach for 
e future in any province of the empire; and obliged them 
take an oath that they would punQually obey theſe in- 
nftions. They were not the only victims to his zeal. 
he proteſtant clergy, in moſt of the cities in the circle of 
uabia, were ejected with the ſame violence; and in many 
aces, ſuch magiſtrates as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
err attachment to the new opinions, were diſmiſſed with 
e moſt abrupt irregularity, and their offices filled, in con- 
quence of the emperor's arbitrary appointment, with the 
olt bigotted of their adverſaries. The reformed worſhip 
as almoſt entirely ſuppreſſed throughout that extenſive 
ovince, The ancient and fundamental privileges of the 
1: cities were violated. The people were compelled to 
wy tend the miniſtration of priefls, whom they regarded with 
rror as idolaters; and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of ma- 
ſtrates, whom they deteſted as uſurpers *. 

The emperor, after this diſcovery, which was more ex- 
ct than any that he had hitherto made, of his intention 

* Sleid. 516, 528. Thuan. 276. 
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to ſubvert the German conſtitution, as well as to extirpat: j 
the proteſtant religion, ſet out for Inſpruck in the Tyrol 
He fixed his reſidence in that city [Novem.], as, by it 
ſituation in the neighbourhood of Trent, and on the con 
fines of Italy, it appeared a commodious ſtation, whence 
he might inſpe the operations: of the council, and obſerve 
the progreſs of the war in the Parmeſan without loſing 
Gght of ſuch occurrences-as might happen in Germany. » 
During theſe tranſactions, the ſiege of Magdeburg walif r 
carried on with various ſucceſs, At the time when Charlie 
proſcribed the citizens of Magdeburg, and put them unde 
the ban of the empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined ai 
the neighbouring ſtates to take arms againſt them, as rebel 
and common enemies. Encouraged by his exhortations alli 
well as promiſes, George of Mecklenburg, a younger bre 
ther of the reigning duke, an active and ambitious prince 
collected a eonſiderable number of thoſe ſoldiers of fortunt 
who had accompanied Henry of Brunſwick in all his will 
enterpriſes; and though a zealous Lutheran himſelf, invad: 
the territories of the Magdeburgers, hoping that, by the 
merit of this ſervice, he might procure ſome part of: ther 
domains to be allotted to him as an-eftabliſhment. The e 
tizens, unaccuſtomed as yet to endure patiently the calami 
ties of war, could not be reſtrained from ſaltying out in o 
der to ſave their lands from being laid waſte. They at 
tacked the duke of Mecklenburg with more reſolution the 
conduct, and were repulſed with great ſlaughter. But 
they were animated with that unconquerable ſpirit, whid 
flows from zeal for religion co-operating with the love 
civil liberty, far from being diſheartened by their misfortune 
they prepared to defend themſelves with vigour, Many « 
the veteran ſoldiers who had ſerved in the long wars betwee 
the emperor and king of France, crowding to their ſtand 
ards under able and experienced officers, the citizens acqui 


ed military ſkill by degrees, and added all the advantages 
+ Sleid. 329. 
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that to the efforts of undaunted courage. The duke of 
Mecklenburg, notwithſtanding the ſevere blow which he 
d given the Magdeburgers, not daring to inveſt a town 
trongly fortified, and defended by ſuch a gareilons: continued 
to ravage the open country. 

As the hapes of booty drew many adventurers to the 
amp of this young prince, Maurice of Saxony began to be 
calous of the power which he poſſeſſed by being at the head 
f ſuch a numerous body, and marching towards Magdeburg 
ich his own troops, aſſumed the ſupreme command of the 
hole army, an honour to which his high rank and great a- 


d 
15 bilities, as well as the nomination of the diet, gave him an 
adiſputable title. With this united force, he inveſted the 


town, and began the ſiege in form; claiming great merit 
vith the emperor on that account, as from his zeal to exe- 
ute the Imperial decree, he was expoſing himſelf once more 
o the cenſures and maledictions of the party with which he 
agreed in religious ſentiments. But the approaches to the 
own went on ſlowly; the garriſon interrupted the beſiegers 
by frequent allies, in one of which George of Mecklenburg 
was taken priſoner, levelled part of their works, and cut off 
he ſoldiers in their advanced poſts, While the citizens of 
agdeburg, animated by the diſcourſes of their paſtors, and 
he ſoldiers, encouraged by the example of their officers, en- 
dured all the hardſhips of a ſiege without murmuring, and 

efended themſelves. with the ſame ardour which they had 


th: 
ut t firſt diſcovered; the troops of the beſiegers acted with 
chick kr treme remiſſneſs, repining at every thing that they ſuffer- 


d in a ſervice which they diſliked. They broke out more 
han once into an open mutiny, demanding the arrears of 
heir pay, which, as the members of the Germanic body ſent 
in their contributions towards defraying the expences of the 
ar ſparingly, and with great reluctance, amounted to a 
onſiderable ſum*. Maurice, too, had particular motives, 
though ſuch as he durſt not avow at that juncture, which 
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induced him not to puſh the ſiege with vigour, and made 
Him chuſe rather to continue-at the head of an army ex- 
poſed to all the imputations which his dilatory proceedingy 
drew upon him, than to precipitate a conquelt that might 
have brought him ſome acceſſion of reputation, but rn 
Have rendered it neceſſary to diſband his forces. 

At laſt, the inhabitants of the town beginning to ſuffet 
Aiſtreſs from want of proviſions, and Maurice, finding it im- 
Poſſible to protract matters any longer without filling the 
emperor with ſuch ſuſpicions as might have diſconcerted all 
his meaſures, he concluded a treaty of capitulation with the 
city | Novem. 3] upon the following conditions; that the 
Magdeburgers ſhould humbly implore pardon of the empe- 
ror; that they ſhould not for the future take arms, or enter 
into any alliance againſt the houſe of Auſtriaz that they 
mould ſubmit to the authority of the Imperial chamber; 
that they ſhould conform to the decree of the diet at Aug. 
burg with reſpect to religion; that the new fortifications 
added to che town ſhould be demoliſhed; that they ſhould 
pay a fine of fifty thouſand crowns, deliver up twelve pieces 
of ordnance to the emperor, and ſet the duke of Meckleu- 
burg, together with their other priſoners, at liberty, with. 
out ranſom. Next day their garriſon marched out, and 
Maurice took poſſeſſion of the town with n military 
Pomp- h 

Before the terms of capitulation were ſettled, Mauri 
had keld many conferences with Albert count Mansfeldt, . 
who had the chief command in Magdeburg. He conſultedM® 
likewiſe with count Heideek, an officer who had ſerved withMF* 
great reputation in the army of the league of Smalkalde, 
whom the emperor had proſcribed on account of his zeal fot 
that cauſe, but whom Maurice kad, notwithftanding, ſecrets 
ly engaged in his ſervice, and admitted into the moſt int 
mate confidence, To them he communicated a ſcheme 
which he had long revolved in his mind, for procuring hber 
ty to his father-in-law the landgrave, for vindicating the pre 
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ileges of the Germanic body, and ſetting bounds to the 
langerous encroachments of the Imperial power. Having 
«liberated with them concerning the meaſures which might 
ze neceſſary for ſecuring the ſucceſs of ſuch aw, arduous. en- 
-rpriſe, he gave Mansfeldt ſecret, aſſurances that the fortifi- 
ations of Magdeburg ſhould not be deſtroyed, and that the- 
habitants ſhould neither be diſturbed in the exerciſe of their 
ligion, nor be deprived of any of their ancient mmmunities.. 


ie order to engage Maurice more thoroughly from conſi- 
a erations of intereſt to fulfil theſe engagements, the ſenate 
he f Magdeburg elected him their burgrave, a dignity which 
he ad formerly belonged to the electoral houſe of Saxony, and- 


hich entitled him to a very ample juriſdiction not only i in 


e- 
ter Mie city but in its dependencies f. 
ey Thus the citizens of Magdeburg, after enduring a ſiege 


twelve months, and ſtruggling for their liberties, religious 
d civil, with an invincible fortitude, worthy of the cauſe 
ans which it was exerted, had at laſt the good fortune to 


onclude a treaty which left them in a better condition than 
ces We reſt of their countrymen, whom their timidity or wants 


len- public ſpirit had betrayed into ſuch mean ſubmiſſions to 

ith. e emperor. But while a great part of Germany applaud- 
and the gallant: conduct of the Magdeburgers, and rejoiced 
tar their having eſcaped the deſtruction with which they had 


1 threatened, all admired Maurice's addreſs in the con- 
rie ct of his negotiation with them, as well as the dexterity.” 
lain which he converted every event to his-own advantage. 
tell hey ſaw, with. amazement, that after having afflicted the 
with egdcburgers during many months with all the calamities 
alde, war, he was at laſt, by their voluntary election, advanced 
nf the ſtation of higheſt authority in that city which-he had 
ret lately beſieged; that after having been ſo long the object 

int. their ſatirical invectives as an apoftate and an enemy to 
aemeſ e religion which he profeſſed, they ſeemed now to place 


liber f Sleid. 528. Thuan. ii. 2 
| 76. Obſidionis Magdeburgici De- 
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Magdeburg opened its gates, he ſent home his Saxon ſub- 


to them. As ſuch adventurers were accuſtomed. often te 
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unbounded confidence in his zeal and good will“. At the 
ſame time, the public articles in the treaty of capitulation 
were ſo perfectly conformable to thoſe which the emperor 


had granted to the other proteſtant cities; and Maurice took 


ſuch care to magnify his merit in having reduced a place 
which had defended itfelf with ſo much obſtinacy, that 
Charles, far from ſuſpecting any thing fraudulent or collu. 
five in the terms of accommodation, ratified them without 
heſitation, and abſolved the Magdeburgers from the ſentence 


of ban which had been denounced againſt them. 


The only point. that now remained to embarraſs Maurice 


was how to keep together the veteran troops which had 


ſerved under him, as well as thoſe which had been employed 
in the defence of the town. For this, too, he found an ex- 
pedient with ſingular art and felicity. His ſchemes againſt 
the emperor were not yet ſo fully ripened, that he durſt ven- 
ture to diſcloſe them, and proceed openly to carry them in- 
to execution. The winter was approaching, which made 
it impoſſible to take the field immediately. He was afraid 
that it would give a premature alarm to the emperor, if he 
ſhould retain ſuch a conſiderable body in his pay until the 
ſeaſon of action returned in the ſpring. As ſoon then as 


jets, whom he could command to take arms and re- aſſemble 
on the ſhorteſt warning; and at the ſame time, paying part 
of the arrears due to the mercenary troops, who had follow- 
ed his ſtandard, as well as to the ſoldiers who had ſerved in 
the garriſon, he abſolved them from their reſpective oaths 0 
fidelity, and diſbanded them. But the moment he (gave 
them their diſcharge, George of Mecklenburg, who was 
now ſet at liberty, offered to take them into his ſervice, and 
to become ſurety for the payment of what was ſtill owing 


change maſters, they inſtantly accepted the offer. 'Th 
theſe troops were kept united, and ready to march where 


Arnoldi vita Maurit. apud Menken, ii. 1227. 
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Maurice ſhould call them, while the emperor, deceived by 
this artifice, and imagining that George of Mecklenburg 
had hired them with an intention to aſſert his claim to a 
part of his brother's territories by-force of arms, ſuffered. 
this tranſaction to paſs without; obſervation, as if it had-- 
been a matter of no conſequence f. 

Having ventured to take theſe ſteps, which were of ſa 
much conſequence towards the execution of his ſchemes, - 
Maurice, that he might, divert the emperor from obſerving- 
their tendency too narrowly, and prevent the ſuſpicions which 
that muſt have excited, ſay the neceſſity of employing ſome. 
new artifice in order ta: engage his attention, and to confirm 
him in his preſent ſecurity. As he knew that the chief ob- 
ject of the emperor's ſolicitude at this juncture, was how he 
might prevail with the proteſtant ſtates of Germany to re- 
cognize the authority of. the council of Trent, and to ſend 
thither ambaſſadors in their own name, as well as deputies 
from their reſpective churches, he took hold of this predo - 
minating paſſion in order to amuſe and to deceive him. He 
aſſected a wonderful zeal to gratify Charles in what he de- 
ſired with regard to this matter; he nominated ambaſſadors, 
whom he empowered to attend the council; he made choice 
of Melancthon and ſome of the moſt eminent among bis 
brethren to prepare a confeſſion of faith, and to lay it before 
that aſſembly. After his example, and probably in conſe. 
quence of his ſolicitations, the duke of Wurtemberg, the ci- 
ty of Straſburg, and other proteſtant ſtates, appointed am- 
baſſadors atd :divines to attend the council. They all ap- 
plied to the emperor for his ſafe-· conduct, which they ob- 
tained in the moſt ample form. This was deemed ſufficient. 
for the ſecurity of the ambaſſadors, and they proceeded ac- 
cordingly on their journey; but a ſeparate ſafe-conduR from 
the council itſelf was demanded for the proteſtant divines. 
The fate of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, whom the 
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council of Conſtance, in the preceding century, had condemn- 
ed to the flames without regarding the Imperial ſafe· conduct 
which had been granted them, rendered this precaution pru- 
dent and neceſſary. But as the pope was no leſs unwilling 
that the proteſtants ſhould be admitted to an hearing in the 
council, than the emperor had been eager in bringing them 
to demand it, the legate by promiſes and threats prevailed 
on the fathers of the council to decline iſſuing a ſafe- conduct 
in the ſame form with that which the council of Baſil had 
granted to the followers of Hufs. The proteſtants, on their 
part, inſiſted upon the council's copying the preciſe words 
of that inſtrument. The Imperial ambaſſadors interpoſed 
in order to obtain what would ſatisfy them. Alterations 
in the form of the writ were propoſed; expedients were ſug- 
geſted; proteſts and counter- proteſts were taken: the le- 
gate, together with his aſſociates, laboured to gain their 
point by artifice and chicane; the proteſtants adhered to 
theirs with firmneſs and obſtinacy. An account of every 
thing that paſſed in Trent was tranſmitted to the emperor 
at Inſpruck, who, attempting, from an exceſs of zeal, or of 
confidence in his own addreſs, to reconcile the contending 
parties, was involved in a labyrinth of inextricable negotia- 
tions. By means of this, however, Maurice gained all that 
he had in view; the emperor's time was wholly engroſſed, 
and his attention diverted; while he himſelf bad leiſure to 
mature bis ſchemes, to carry on his intrigues, and to finiſh 
his preparations, before he threw off the maſk, and ſtruck 
the blow which he had ſo long meditated“. 

But previous to entering into any farther detail concern- 
ing Maurice's operations, ſome account muſt be given of 
2 new revolution in Hungary, which contributed not a lit- 
tle towards their producing ſuch extraordinary effects. 
When Solyman, in the year 1541, by a ſtratagem, which 
ſuited the baſe and inſidious policy of a petty uſurper, ra- 
ther than the magnanimity of a mighty conqueror, deprived 
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the young king of Hungary of the dominions which his fa- 
ther had left him, he had granted that unfortunate prince 
the country of Tranſylvania, a province of his paternal king- 
dom. The government of this, together with the care of 
educating the young king, for he ſtill alowed him to re- 
tain that title, though he had rendered it only an empty 
name, he committed to the queen and Martinuzzi biſhop of 
Waradin, whom the late king had appointed joint guardi- 
ans of his ſon, and regents of his dominions, at a time 
when thoſe offices were of greater importance. This co- 
ordinate juriſdiction occaſioned the ſame diſſenſions in a 
ſmall principality as it would have excited in a great king- 
dom; an ambitious young queen, poſſeſſed with an high o- 
pinion of her own capacity for governing; and an high-ſpi- 
rited prelate, fond of power, contending who ſhould engroſs 
the greateſt ſhare in the adminiſtration. Each had their 
partizans among the nobles; but as Martinuzzi, by his 
great talents, began to acquire the aſcendant, Iſabella turn- 
ed his own arts againſt him, and courted the protection of 
the Turks. | 
The neighbouring baſhas, jealous of the biſhop's power 
as well as abilities, readily promiſed her the aid which ſhe 
demanded, and would ſoon have obliged Martinuzzi to have 
given up to her the ſole direction of affairs, if his ambition, 
fertile in expedients, had not ſuggeſted to him a new mea- 
ſure, and one that tended not only to preſerve but to enlarge 
bis authority. Having concluded an agreement with the 
queen, by the mediation of ſome of the nobles, who were ſoli- 
citous to ſave their country from the calamities of a civil war, 
he ſecretly diſpatched one of his confidents to Vienna, and en- 
teredintoa negotiation with Ferdinand. As it wasno difficult 
matter to perſuade Ferdinand, that the ſame man whoſe enmi- 
ty and intrigues had driven him out of a great part of his Hun« 
garian dominions, might, upon a reconciliation, become e- 
qually inſtrumental in recovering them, he liſtened eagerly to 
the firſt overtures of an union with that prelate, Martinuzs 
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zi allured him by ſuch proſpe&s of advantage, and engaged, 
with ſo much confidence, that he would prevail on the moſt: 
powerful of the Hungarian nobles to take arms in his favour, 

that Ferdinand, notwithſtanding his truce with Solyman, 

agreed to invade Tranſylvania, The eommand of the- 
troops deſtined for that ſervice, conſiſting of veteran Spaniſh 
and German ſoldiers, was given to Caſtaldo marquis de Pia- 

dena, an officer formed by the famous marquis de Peſcara, 
whom he ſtrongly reſembled both in his enterprifing genius 

for civil buſineſs, and in his great knowledge in the art of 
war. This army, more formidable by the difeipline of the 
ſoldiers, and the abilities of the general, than by its numbers, 
was powerfully ſeconded by Martinuzzi and his faction a- 

mong the Hungarians. As the Turkiſh baſhas, the ſultan 

himſelf being at the head of his army on the frontiers of Per- 

fa, could not afford the queen ſuch immediate or effectual aſ- 

ſiſtance as the exigency of her affairs required, ſhe quickly; 
loſt all hopes of being able to retain any longer the aut hori- 

ty which ſhe poſſeſſed as regent, and even began. to deſpair. 
of her ſon's ſafety. 

Martinuzzi did not ſuffer this favourable opportunity of 
accompliſhing his own deſigns to paſs unimproved, and ven- 
tured, while ſhe was in this ſtate of dejection, to lay before 
her a propoſal, which at any other time ſhe would have re- 
jected with diſdain. He repreſented how impoſſible it. 
was for her to reſiſt Ferdinand's victorious arms; that even 
if the Turks ſhould enable her to make head againſt them, 
ſhe would be far from changing her condition to the better, 
and could not conſider them as deliverers, but as maſters, to 
whoſe commands ſhe muſt ſubmit; he conjured her, there 
fore, as ſhe regarded her own dignity, the ſafety of her ſon, 

or the ſecurity of Chriſtendom, rather to give up Tranſyl- 
vania to Ferdinand, and to make over to him her ſon's title 
to the crown of Hungary, than to allow both to be uſurped 
by the inveterate enemy. of the Chriſtian faith. At the. 


ſame time he promiſed her, in Ferdinand's name, a compen - 
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tion for herſelf, as well as for her ſon, ſuitable to their 
nk, and proportional to the value of what they were to 
criſice. Iſabella, deſerted by ſome of her adherents, diſ- 
uſting others, deſtitnte of friends, and ſurrounded by Ca- 
aldo's and Martinuzz1's troops, ſubſcribed theſe hard con- 
tions, though with a reluctant hand. Upon this, ſhe ſur- 
W-ndered ſuch places of ſtrength as were ſtill in her poſſeſſion, 
je gave up all the enſigns of royalty, particularly a crown. 
gold, which, as the Hungarians believed, had deſcended. 
om heaven, and conferred on him who wore it an undoubt- 
] right to the throne. As ſhe could not bear to remain a. 
irate perſon, i in a country where ſhe had once enjoyed ſo- 
reign power, ſhe inſtantly ſet out with her ſon for Sileſia, 
orden to take poſſeſſion of the principalities of Oppelen 
d Ratibor, the inveſtiture of which Ferdinand had en- 
Wed to grant her ſon, and likewiſe to beſtow one of his 
aughters upon him in marriage. 

Upon the reſignation of the young king, Martinuzzi, 
d after his example the reſt of the Tranſylvanian gran- 
es, ſwore allegiance to Ferdinand; who, in order to teſti- 
his grateful ſenſe of the zeal as well as ſucceſs with which 
hat prelate had ſerved him, affeQed to diſtinguiſh him by 
ery. poſſible mark of favour and confidence, He appoint- 
him governor of Tranſylvania, with almoſt unlimited au- 
ority; he publicly ordered Caſtaldo to pay the greateſt 
ference to his opinion and commands; he increaſed his 
venues, which were already very great, by new ap- 
intments; he nominated him archbiſhop-of Gran, and pre- 
led on the pope to raiſe him to the dignity of a cardinal. 
ll this oftentation of good-will, however, was void of ſin- 
rity, and calculated to conceal ſentiments the moſt per- 
dy its reverſe. Ferdinand dreaded Martinuzzi's abilities 
ruſted his fidelity; and foreſaw, that as his extenſive au- 
ority enabled him to check any attempt towards cireum- 
ibing or aboliſhing the extenſive privileges which the 
ungarian nobility poſſeſſed, he would ſtand forth on every 
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eccaſion, the gnardian of the liberties of his country, rather 
than act the part of a viceroy devoted to the will of: his ſo- 
vereign. | | 

For this reaſon, he ſecretly gave it im charge to Caſtaldo, 
to watch his motions, to guard againſt his deſigns, and te: 
thwart his meaſures. But Martinuzzi, either becauſe he: 
did not perceive that Caſtaldo was placed as a ſpy on his ac- 


tions, or becauſe he defpiſed Ferdinand's inſidious arts, aſ- 


ſumed the direction of the war againſt the 'Furks with bis- 
uſual tone of authority, and conducted it with great magna. 
nimity, and no leſs ſucceſs. He recovered: ſome places of 
which the infidels. had taken. poſſeſſionz he rendered their: 
attempts to reduce others, abortive; and eſtabliſhed Ferdi - 
nand's authority not only in. Tranſylvania, but in the Bans. 
nat of Temeſwar, and ſeveral of the countries adjacent. In: 
carrying on theſe operations, he often differed. in ſentiments, 
from Caſtaldo and his officers, and treated the Turkiſh pri: 
ſoners with a degree not only of humanity, but even of gene- 
roſity, which Caſtaldo loudly condemned. This was repre- 
ſented at Vienna as an artful method of. courting.the friend - 
ſhip of the inſidels, that, by ſecuring their protection, he 
might ſhake off all dependence upon the ſovereign whom he 
now acknowledged. Though Martinuzzi, in juſtification 
of his own conduct, contended. that it was impolitic by un- 
neceſſary ſeverities to exaſperate an enemy prone to revenge, 
Caftaldo's accuſations gained credit with Ferdinand, pre - poſ - 
ſeſſed already againſt Martinuzzi, and jealous of every thing 
that could endanger his own authority in Hungary, in pro- 
portion as he knew it to be precarious and ill- eſtabliſhed. 
Theſe ſuſpicions Caſtaldo confirmed and ſtrengthened, by 
the intelligence which he tranſmitted continually to his con- 
fidents at Vienna. By miſrepreſenting what was innocent, 
aud putting the worſt conſtruction on what ſeemed dubious. 
in Martinuzzi's conduct; by imputing to him deſigns which; 
ke never formed, and charging him with actions of which he. 
was not guilty; he at laſt convinced Ferdinand, that, in or- 
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der to preſerve his Hungarian crown, he muſt cut off that 
ambitious prelate. But Ferdinand, foreſeeing that it would 
be dangerous to proceed in the regular courſe of law againſt 
a ſubject of ſuch exorbitant power as might enable him to 
ſet his ſovereign at defiance, determined to employ violence 
in order to obtain that ſatisfaction which the laws were too 
feeble to afford him. | | | 
He iſſued his orders àccordingly to Caſtaldo, who wil- 
lingly undertook that infamous ſervice. Having communi- 
cated the defign to ſome Italian and Spanthh officers whom 
he could truſt, and-concerted with them the plan of execut- 
ing it, they entered Martinuzzi's apartment, early one 
morning [Dec. 18], under pretence of preſenting to him 
fome diſpatches which were to be ſent off immediately to 
Vienna; and while he peruſed a paper with attention, one 
of their number {truck him with his poignard in the throat. 
The blow was not mortal. Martinuzzi ſtarted up with the 
intrepidity natural to him, and grappling the aſſaſſin, threw 
him to the ground. But the other conſpirators ruſhing in, 
an old man, unarmed, and alone, was unable long to ſuſtain 
ſuch an unequal conflict, and funk under the wounds which 
he received from ſo many hands, The Tranſylvanians were 
reſtrained by dread of the foreign troops ſtationed in their 
country, from rifing in arms; in order to take vengeance on 
the murderers of a prelate who had long been the object of 
their love as well as veneration. They ſpoke of the deed 
however, with horror and execration; and exclaimed againſt 
Ferdinand, whom neither gratitude for recent and important 
ſervices, nor reverence for a character conſidered as ſacred 
and inviolable among Chriſtians, could reſtrain from ſhed- 
ding the blood of a man, whoſe only crime was attachment 
o his native country. The nobles, deteſting the jealous as 
well as cruel policy of a court, which, upon uncertain and 
improbable ſurmiſes, had given up a perſon, no leſs conſpi- 
nous for his merit than his rank, to be butchered by aſſaſ- 
ns, either retired to their own eſtates, or if they continued 
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with the Auſtrian army, grew cold to the ſervice. The 
Turks, encouraged by the death of an enemy whoſe abilities 
they knew and dreaded, prepared to renew hoſtilities early 
| in the ſpring; and inſtead of the ſecurity which Ferdinand 
had expected from the removal of Martinuzzi, it was evi- 
dent that his territories in Hungary were about to be at- 
tacked with 3 and rn with * zeal, 
than ever T. 

By this time, Niawrice 0 almoſt finiſhed his . 
and preparations, was on the point of declaring his inten- 
tions openly, and of taking the field againſt the emperor. 
His firſt care, after he came to this reſolution, was to dil. 
claim that narrow and bigotted maxim of the confederates 
of Smalkalde, which had led them to ſhun all connexion 
1 with foreigners. He had obſerved how fatal this had been 
S to their cauſe; and, inſtructed by their errer, he was as 
eager to court the protection of Henry II. as they had 
been ſolicitous to prevent the interpoſition of Francis 1, 
Happily for him, he found Henry in a diſpoſition to liſten 
to the firſt overture on his part, and in a ſituation which en- 
abled him to bring the whole force of the French monarchy MW « 
into action. Henry had long obſerved the progreſs of tie „ 
emperor's arms with jealouſy, and withed to diſtinguiſh him n 
ſelf by entering the liſts againſt the ſame enemy, whom it 
had been the glory of his father's reign to oppoſe. He had 5. 
laid hold on the firſt opportunity in his power of thwarting 
the emperor's deſigns, by taking the duke of Parma unde 

his protection; and hoſtilities were already begun, not only 
in that dutchy but in Piedmont. Having terminated the 
war with England by a peace, no leſs advantageous to hin 
ſelf than honourable for his allies the Scots, the reſtleſs and 
enterpriſing courage of his nobles was impatient to diſpla 
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itſelf on ſome theatre of action more conſpicuous: than the 
petty operations in Parma or Piedmont afforded them. 

John de Fienne, biſhop of Bayonne, whom Henry had 
ſent into Germany, under pretence of hiring troops to be 
employed in Italy, was empowered to conclude a treaty in 
form with Maurice and his aſſociates. As it would have 
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l, been very indecent in a king of France to have undertaken 

the defence of the proteſtant church, the intereſts of reli- 
5 gion, how much ſoever they might be affected by the trea- 
* ty, were not once mentioned in any of the articles. Reli- 
r. gious concerns, they pretended to commit entirely to the 
if. WW diſpoſition of Divine Providence; the only motives aſſigned 
tes for their preſent confederacy againſt Charles, were to pro- 


ion cure the landgrave liberty, and to prevent the ſubverſion of 
een the ancient conſtitution and laws of the German empire. 
In order to accompliſh theſe ends, it was agreed, that all 
had MW the contracting parties ſhould, at the ſame time, declare war 
I. *gainit the emperor; that neither peace nor truce ſhould be 
ſten made but by common conſent, nor without including each 
en- of the confederates; that, in order to guard againſt the in- 
rchy i conveniencies of anarchy, or of pretenſions to joint com- 
the mand, Maurice ſhould be acknowledged as head of the Ger- 
him man confederates, with abſolute authority in all military af- 
m it fairs; that Maurice and his aſſociates ſhould bring into the 
e hal ed ſeven thouſand horſe, with a proportional number of 
ting infantry; that, towards the ſubſiſtence of this army, during 
unde tlic three firſt months of the war, Henry ſhould contribute 
oni two hundred and forty thouſand crowns, and afterwards ſix- 
d the ty thouſand crowns a-month, as long as they continued in 
» hin] arms; that Henry ſhould attack the emperor on the ſide of 
Lorrain with a powerful army; that if it were found requiſite 
to elect a new emperor, ſuch a perſon ſhould be nominated as 
fall be agreeable to the king of France F. This treaty 
was concluded on the fifth of October, ſome time before 
Magdeburg ſurrendered, and the preparatory negotiations 
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with the Auſtrian army, grew cold to the ſervice. The 
Turks, encouraged by the death of an enemy whoſe abilities 
they knew and dreaded, prepared to renew hoſtilities early 
in the ſprings and inſtead of the ſecurity which Ferdinand 
had expected from the removal of Martinuzzi, it was evi. 
dent that his territories in Hungary were about to be at. 
tacked with greater — and n. with _ zeal, 
than ever . | 

By this time, Maurice TRI ne finiſhed his en 
and preparations, was on the point of declaring. his inten- 
tions openly, and of taking the field againſt the emperor, 
His firſt care, after he came to this reſolution, was to diſ. 
claim that narrow and bigotted maxim of the confederates 
of Smalkalde, which had led them to ſhun all connexion 
with foreigners. He had obſerved how fatal this had been 
to their cauſe; and, inſtructed by their error, he was a 
eager to court the protection of Henry II. as they had 
been ſolicitous to prevent the interpoſition of Francis I, 
Happily for him, he found Henry in a diſpoſition to liſten 
to the firſt overture on his part, and in a ſituation which es. 
abled him to bring the whole force of the French monarchy 


{ 

into action. Henry had long obſerved the progreſs of ti 
emperor's arms with jealouſy, and wiſhed to diſtinguiſh hit ! 
ſelf by entering the liſts againſt the ſame enemy, whom Mf 1 
had been the glory of his father's reign to oppoſe. He h 
laid hold on the firſt opportunity in his power of thwarting i: 
the emperor's deſigns, by taking the duke of Parma unde ti; 
his protection; and hoſtilities were already begun, not onl tu 
in that dutchy but in Piedmont. Having terminated th ty 
war with England by a peace, no leſs advantageous to hin ar: 
ſelf than honourable for his allies the Scots, the reſtleſs IL. 


enterpriſing courage of his nobles was impatient to diſpl: 
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itſelf on ſome theatre of action more conſpicuous: than tlie 


e 
8 petty operations in Parma or Piedmont afforded them. 
y John de Fienne, biſhop of Bayonne, whom Henry had 
d ſent into Germany, under pretence of hiring troops to be 
is employed in Italy, was empowered to conclude a treaty in 
t- form with Maurice and his aſſociates. As it would have 
l been very indecent in a king of France to have undertaken 
the defence of the proteſtant church, the intereits of reli- 
gion, how much ſoever they might be affected by the trea- 
en- ty, were not once mentioned in any of the articles. Reli- 
or. gious concerns, they pretended to commit entirely to the 


diſpoſition of Divine Providence; the only motives aſſigned 
for their preſent confederacy againſt Charles, were to pro- 
jon cure the landgrave liberty, and to prevent the ſubverſion of 
een the ancient conflitution and laws of the German empire. 
In order to accompliſh theſe ends, it was agreed, that all 
had thc contracting parties ſhould, at the ſame time, declare war 
s L *gainit the emperor; that neither peace nor truce ſhould be 
iſten made but by common conſent, nor without including each 
es of the confederates; that, in order to guard againſt the in- 
conveniencies of anarchy, or of pretenſions to jdint com- 
mand, Maurice ſhould be acknowledged as head of the Ger- 
man confederates, with abſolute authority in all military af- 
ſairs; that Maurice and his aſſociates ſnould bring into the 
hicid ſeven thouſand horſe, with a proportional number of 
infantry; that, towards the ſubſiſtence of this army, during 
the three firſt months of the war, Henry ſhould contribute 
two hundred and forty thouſand crowns, and afterwards ſix- 
Tm © thouſand crowns a-month, as long as they continued in 
arms; that Henry ſhould attack the emperor on the fide of 
Lorrain with a powerful army; that if it were found requiſite 
to elect a new emperor, ſuch a perſon ſhould be norainated as 
ſal! be agreeable to the king of France . This treaty 
was concluded on the fifth of October, ſome time before 
Magdeburg furrendered, and the preparatory negotiations 


+ Recueil des Traitez, tom. Its 2<8, Thuan, lib. viii. 279. 
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were conducted with ſuch profound ſecrecy, that, of all the 
princes who afterwards acceded to it, Maurice communicat- 


ed what he was carrying on to two only, John Albert, the 


feigning duke of Mecklenburg, and William of Heſſe, the 
landgrave's eldeſt fon. The league itſelf was no leſs anxi- 
ouſly concealed, and with ſuch fortunate care, that no ru- 
inour concerning it reached the ears of the emperor or his 
Miniſters; nor do they ſeem to have conceived the moſt dil. 
tant ſuſpicion of ſuch a tranſaction. 

At the ſame time, with a ſolicitude which was careful to 
draw ſome acceſſion of ſtrength from every quarter, Maurice 
applied to Edward VI. of England, and requeſted a ſubfi. 
dy of four hundred thouſand crowns for the ſupport of a 
confederacy formed in defence of the proteſtant religion, 
But the factions which prevailed in the Engliſh court dur: 
ing the minority of that prince, and which deprived both 
the councils and arms of the nation of their wonted vigour, 
left the Engliſh miniſters neither time nor inclination to at- 
tend to foreign affairs, and prevented Maurice's obtaining 
that aid, which their zeal for the reformation would have 
prompted them to grant him . 

Maurice, however, having ſecured the protection of ſuch 
a powerful monarch as Henry II. proceeded with great 
confidence, but with. equal caution, to execute his plan, 
As he judged it neceſſary to make one effort more, in order 
to obtain the emperor's conſent that the landgrave ſhould 
be ſet at liberty, he ſent a folemn embaſſy, in his own name 
and in that of the elector of Brandenburg, to Inſpruck 
[Decem.] After reſuming, at great length, all the fact 
and arguments upon which they founded their claim, and 
repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the peculiar engage- 
ments which bound them to be ſo affiduous in their ſolici- 
tations, they renewed their requeſt in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate priſoner, which they had ſo often preferred in vain. 
The eleQor palatine, the duke of Wurtemberg, the duke 


4 Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reform, vol. ii. Append, 37. 
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of Mecklenburg, the duke of Deux-Ponts, the marquis of 
Brandenburg Bareith, and the marquis -of Baden, by their 
ambaſſadors, concurred with them in their ſuit, Letters 
were likewiſe delivered to the ſame effect from the king of 
Denmark, the duke of Bavaria, and the dukes of Lunen- 
burg. Even the king of the Romans joined in this applica- 
tion, being moved with compaſſion towards the landgrave 
in his wretched ſituation, or influenced, perhaps, by a ſecret 


jealouſy of his brother's power and deſigns, which, ſince his 


attempt to alter the order of ſucceſſion in the empire, he 
had come to view with other eyes than formerly, and dread- 
ed to a great degree. 


But Charles conſtant to his own ſyſtem with regard to 


the landgrave, eluded a demand urged by ſuch powerful 
interceſſors; and having declared that he would communicate 
his reſolution concerning the matter to Maurice as. ſoon as 
he arrived at Inſpruck, where he was every day expected, 
he did not deign to deſcend: into any more particular. expli-- 
cation of his intentions . This application, though of no 
benefit to the landgrave, was of great advantage to Mau- 
rice, Ir ſerved to juſtify his ſubſequent proceedings, and. 
to demonſtrate the neceſſity of employing arms in order to 
extort that equitable conceſſion, which his mediation or in- 
treaty could not obtain. It was of uſe, too, to confirm the 
emperor in his ſecurity, as both the ſolemnity of the appli- 
cation, and the ſolicitude with which ſo many princes were 
drawn in to enforce it, led him to conclude that they placed 
all their hopes of reſtoring the landgrave to liberty, in gain- 
ing his conſent to diſmiſs him. 

I552.] Maurice employed artifices {till more refined to 
conceal his machinations, to amuſe the emperor, and to gain- 


time. He affected to be more ſolicitous than ever to find 


out ſome expedient for removing the difficulties with regard 
to the ſafe-conduR for the proteſtant divines appointed to 


attend the council, ſo that they might repair thither with- 


* Sleid. 531. Thuan. lib. vii. 280. 
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out any apprehenſion of danger. His ambaſſadors at Trent 
had frequent conferences concerning this matter with the Im- 
perial ambaſſadors in that city, and laid open their ſenti- 
ments to them with the appearance of the moſt unreſerved 
conſidence. He was willing, at laſt, to have it believed, 
that he thought all differences with reſpect to this prelimi- 
nery article were on the point of being adjuſted; and in or- 
der to give credit to this opinion, he commanded Melanc- 
thon, together with his brethren, to ſet out on their jouruey 
to Trent. At the ſame time, he held a cloſe correfpondence 
with the Imperial court at Iuſpruck, and renewed on every 
occaſion his profeſſions not only of fidelity but, of attach» 
ment to the emperor. He talked continually of his inten- 
tion of going to Inſpruck in perſon; he gave orders to hire 
a houſe for him in that city, and to fit it up with the greats 
elt diſpatch for his reception. 

But profoundly ſkilled as Maurice was in the arts of de- 
ceit, and impenetrable as he thought the veil to be, under 
which he concealed his deſigns, there were ſeveral things in 
his conduct which alarmed the emperor amidſt his ſecurity, 
and tempted him frequently to ſuſpe& that he was meditat- 
ing ſomething extraordinary. As theſe ſuſpicions took theit 
riſe from circumſtances inconſiderable in themſelves, or of an 
ambiguous as well as uncertain nature, they were more than 
counterbalanced by Maurice's addreſs; and the emperor 
would not, lightly, give up his confidence in a man, whom 
he had once truſted and loaded with favours. One particu- 
lar alone ſeemed to be of ſuch conſequence, that he thought 


it neceſſary to demand an explanation with regard to it. 


'The troops, which George of Mecklenburg had taken into 
pay after the capitulation of Magdeburg, having fixed their 
quarters in Thuringia, lived at diſcretion on the lands of the 
rich eccleſiaſtics in their neighbourhood. Their licence and 
rapaciouſneſs were intolerable. Such as felt or dreaded their 
exactions, complained loudly to the emperor, and repreſent⸗ 
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ed them as a body of men kept in readineſs for ſome deſpe- 
rate enterpriſe, - But Maurice, partly by extenuating the 
enormities of which they had been guilty, partly by repre- 
ſenting the impoſſibility. of diſbanding theſe troops, or of 
keeping them to regular diſcipline, unleſs the arrears ſtill 
due to them by the emperor were paid, either removed the 
apprehenſions which this had occaſioned, or, as Charles was 
not in a condition to ſatisfy the demands of theſe ſoldiers, 


obliged him to be ſilent with regard to the matter. 


The time of action was now approaching. Maurice had 
privately diſpatehed Albert of Brandenburg to Paris, in or- 


der to confirm his league with Henry, and to haſten the 


march of the French army. He had taken meaſures to 
bring his own ſubjects together on the firſt ſummons; he had 
provided for the ſecurity of Saxony, while he ſhould be ab- 
ſent with the army; and he held the troops in Thuringia, ou 


which he chiefly depended, ready to advance on a moments 


warning. All theſe complicated operations · were carried on 


without being diſcovered by the court at Iuſpruck, and the 
emperor remained there in perfect tranquillity, buſied entire- 
ly in counteracting the intrigues of the-pope's legate at Trent, 
and in ſettling the conditions on which the pyoteſtant di- 
vines ſhould be admitted into the council, as if there had not 
been any tranſaction of greater moment in agitation 
This credulous ſecurity in a prince, who, by his ſagacity 
in obſerving the conduct of all around him, was commonly 
led to an exceſs of diſtruſt, may ſeem unaccountable, and has 
been imputed to infatuation. But beſides the exquiſite ad- 


J dreſs with which Maurice concealed his intentions, two cir- 


cumſtances contributed to the deluſion, The gout had re- 
turned upon Charles ſoon after his arrival at Inſpruck, with 
an increaſe of violence; and his eonſtitution being broken by 
ſuch frequent attacks, he was ſeldom able to exert his natu- 


ral vigour of mind, or to conſider affairs with his uſual vigi- 


lance and penetration; and Granvelle, biſhop. of Arras, his 
+ Sleid. 549, Thuan. 339. 
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prime miniſter, though one of the moſt ſubtle ſtateſmen of 
that or perhaps of any age, was on this occaſion the dupe 
of his craft. He entertained ſuch. an high opinion of his 
own abilities, and held the political talents of the Germans 
in ſuch contempt, that he deſpiſed all the intimations given 
him concerning Maurice's ſecret machinations, or the dan» 
gerous deſigns which he was carrying on. When the duke 
of Alva, whoſe dark ſuſpicious mind harboured many doubts 
concerning the elector's ſincerity, propoſed: calling him im- 
mediately to court to anſwer ſor his conduct, Granvelle 
replied with great ſcorn, 'That theſe apprehenfions were 
groundleſs, aud that a drunken German head was too groſs 
to form any ſcheme which he could not eafily penetrate and 
baffle. Nor did he aſſume this peremptory tone merely 
from confidence in his own diſcernment; he had bribed two 
of Maurice's miniſters, and received from them frequent and 
minute information concerning all their maſter's motions. 
But through this very channel, by which he expected ta 
gain acceſs to all Maurice's counſels, and even to his 
thoughts, ſuch intelligence was conveyed to him as com- 
pleted his deception, Maurice fortunately diſcovered the 
-carreſpondence of the two traitors with Granvelle, but in- 
ſteadl of puniſhing them for their crime, he dexterouſly avail- 
ed himſelf of their fraud, aud turned his-own. arts againſt 
the biſhop... He affected to treat theſe miniſters with great- 
er confidence than ever; he admitted them to his conſulta- 
tions; he ſecmed to lay open his heart to them; and taking 
care all the while to let them be acquainted with nothing 
but what was his intereſt ſhould be known, they tranſmitted 
to Inſpruck ſuch accounts. as poſſeſſed Granvelle with a firm 
belief of his fincerity as well as good intentions“. The 
emperor himſelf, in the fulneſs of ſecurity, was ſo little 
moved by a memorial, in name of the eccleſiaſtical electors, 
admoniſhing him to be on his guard againſt Maurice, that 
he made light of this intelligence; and his anſwer to them 
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abounds with declarations of his entire and conſident reliance 
on the fidelity as well as attachment of that prince. 

At laſt Maurice's preparations were completed, and he 
had the ſatisfaction to find that his intrigues and deſigns 
were {lill unknown. But, though now ready to take the 
field, he did not lay aſide the arts which he had hitherto 
employed; and by one pieee of craft more, he deceived his 
enemies a few days longer. He gave out, that he was a- 
- bout to begirf that journey te Inſpruck of which he had ſo | 
e often talked, and he took one of the miniſters whom Gran- 
e cle had bribed, to attend him thither. After travelling 
8 poſt a few ſtages, he pretended to be indiſpoſed by the fa- 

d ugue of the journey, and diſpatching the ſuſpected mini- 
ders to make his apology to the emperor for this delay, and 

o to aſſure him that he would be at Inſpruek within a few 

d days; he mounted on horſeback, as ſoon as this ſpy on his | 

8. actions was gone, rode full ſpeed towards Thuringia, joined 
ta his army, which amounted to twenty thouſand foot and five 
us thouſand horſe, and put it immediately in motion [March 
m- 18] “. . ö 
he At the ſame time he publiſhed a manifeſto containing his 
in- Wl reaſons for taking arms. Theſe were three in number: that | 
vil- he might ſecure the proteſtant religion, which was threaten. | 
oft ed with immediate deſtruction; that he might maintain the | 
at- conſtitution and laws of the empire, and ſave Germany from 

ta- being ſubjected to the dominion of an abſolute monarch; 

ing that he might deliver the landgrave of Heſſe from the miſe. 

ing Nies of a long and unjuſt impxiſonments By the firſt, he 

ted wuſed all the favourers of the reformation, a party formid- 

able by their zeal as well as numbers, and rendered deſperate 
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* Melv. Mem. p 13. Thefe circumſtances concerning the 
92x0n miniſters whom Granvelle had bribed, are not mentioned 
by the German hiſtorians; but as Sir James Melvil received his 
tor mation from the elector Palatine, and as they are perfectly 


«xreeable to the reſt of Maurice's conduct, they may be conſidet- 
te a5 authentic, 
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by oppreſſion. By the ſecond, he intereſted all the friends 
of liberty, catholics no leſs than proteſtants, and made it 
their intereſt to unite with him in aſſerting the rights and 
privileges common to both. The third; beſides the'glory 
which he acquired by his zeal to fulfil his engagements to 
the unhappy priſoner,” was become a cauſe of general eon- 
cern, not only from the compaſſion which the landgrave'g 
ſufferings excited, but from indignation at the injultice and 
rigour of the emperor's proceedings againſt him. Together 
with Maurice's manifeſto, another appeared in the name of 
Albert marquis of Brandenburg Culmbach, who had joined 
him with a body of adventurers whom he had drawn toge· 
ther. The ſame grievances which Maurice had pointed out 
are mentioned i in it, but with an exceſs of virulence and à. 
nimoſity ſuitable to the nns the ried in ener — 
it was publiſhed, | KMIGTE 
The king of France added to mheſe a manifeſto in his own 
name; in which, after taking notice of the ancient alliance 
between the French and German nations, both deſcended 
from the ſame anceſtors; and after mentioning the applica: 
tions which, in conſequence of this, fome of the moſt 'illu- IM * 
ſtrious among the German princes had made to him for h 
protection; he declared, that he now took arms to re- eſta- 
bliſh, the ancient conſtitution of the empire, to deliver ſore M5 


of its princes from captivity, and to ſecure” the privileges Ml © 
and independence of all the members of the Germanic body. 
In this manifeſto, Henry aſſumed the extraordinary title o 
Protector of the Liberties of Germany and of its captive Prin- te 
cer; and there was engraved on it a cap, the Ancient ſymbol 22 
of freedom, placed between two daggers, in order to inti- ““ 
mate to the Germans, that this bleſſing was to be acquired * 


and ſecured by force of arms}. 

Maurice had now to act a part entirely new; but his flex- 
ible genius was capable of accommodating itſelf to every 
ſituation. The moment he took arms, he was as bold and 


1 Sleid. 549. Thuan. lib, x. 339. Mem. de Ribier, It, 371» 
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enterpriſing in the field, as he had been cautious and crafty 
in the cabinet. He advanced by rapid marches towards the 
Upper Germany. All the towns in his way opened their 
gates to him. He reinſtated the magiſtrates whom the em- 
peror had depoſed, and gave poſſeſſion of the churches to the 
FF proteſtant miniſters whom he had ejected. He directed his 
7 march to Augſburg, and as the Imperial garriſon, which 
d was too inconſiderable to think of defending it, retired im- 
er nediately, he took poſſeſſion of that great city [April 1, J 
ot and made the fame changes there as in the towns through 
4 WH which he had paſſed f. | 
No words can expreſs the emperor's aſtoniſhment and 
ut Wl conſternation at events ſo unexpected. He faw a great 
number of the German princes in arms againſt him, and the 
ne ret either ready to join them, or wiſhing ſucceſs to their 
; enterpriſe, He beheld a powerful monarch united with 
a WH them in cloſe league, ſeconding their operations in perſon at 
le head of a formidable army, while he, through negligence 
Jed and credulity, which expoſed him no leſs to ſcorn than to 
Wl danger, had neither made, nor was in a condition to make, 
na uu eſſectual proviſion, either for cruſhing his rebellious ſub- 
4 WM ects, or refiſting the invaſion of the foreign enemy. Part 
aof his Spaniſh troops had been ordered into Hungary a- 
oe Lainſt the Turks; the reſt had marched back to Italy upon 
occaſion of the war in the dutchy of Parma. The bands of 
veteran Germans had been diſmiſſed, becauſe he was not 
able to pay them; or had entered into Maurice's ſervice af- 
ter the ſiege of Magdeburg; and he remained at Inſpruck 
wr with a body of ſoldiers hardly ſtrong enough to gnard his 
own perſon. His treafury was as much exhauſted, as his 
army was reduced. He had received no remittances for 
Wome time from the new world. He had forfeited all credit 
ger. with the merchants of Genoa and Veniee, who refuſtd to 
lend him money, though tempted by the offer of exorbitant 
1 and inereſt. Thus Charles, though undoubtedly the molt conſido- 
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rable potentate in Chriſtendom, and capable of exerting the 
greateſt ſtrength, his power, notwithſtanding the violent at. 
tack made upon it, being {till unimpaired, found himſelf in 
a ſituation which rendered him unable to make ſuch a ſud, 
den and vigorous effort as the juncture required, and wa 
neceſſary to have ſaved him from the preſent danger. 

In this ſituation, the emperor placed all his hopes upon 
negotiating; the only reſource of ſuch as are conſcious of 
their own weakneſs, But thinking it inconſiſtent with his 
dignity to make the firſt advances .to ſubjects who were in 
arms againſt him, he avoided that indecorum by employing 
the mediation of his brother Ferdinand. Maurice confid- 
ing in his own talents to conduct any negotiation in ſuch z 
manner as to derive advantage from it, and hoping that, by 
the appearance of facility in hearkening to the firſt overture 
of accommodation, he might amuſe the emperor, and tempt 
him to ſlacken the activity with which he was now prepar: 
ing to defend himſelf, readily agreed to an interview with 


Ferdinand in the town of Lintz in Auſtria; and having le 


his army to proceed on its march under the command df 
the duke of Mecklenburg, he repaired thither. 

Meanwhile the king of France punQually fulfilled his ens 
gagements to the allies. He took the field early, with a nw 
merous and well- appointed army, and marching directly in- 
to Lorain, Toul and Verdun opened their gates at his ap- 
proach. His forces appeared next before Metz, and that 
city, by a fraudulent ſtratagem of the conſtable Montmo- 
rency, who having obtained permiſſion to paſs through it 


with a ſmall guard, introduced as many troops as were ſul 


i 


ficient to overpower the garriſon, was likewiſe ſeized with. | 


out bloodſhed. Henry made his entry into all theſe towns 
with great pomp; he obliged the. inhabitants to ſwear alle 
giance to him, and annexed thoſe important conqueſts to 
the French monarchy. He left a ſtrong garriſon in Mets 
From thence he advanced towards Alſace, in order to at 
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tempt new conqueſts, to which the ſucceſs that had hither- 
u. to attended his arms invited him“. 
iy The conference at Lintz did not produce an accommoda- 


tion. Maurice, when he conſented to it, ſeems to have had 
nothing in view but to amuſe the emperor; for he made 
ſuch demands, both in behalf of his confederates and their 


ally the French king, as he knew would not be accepted by 
of a prince, too haughty to ſubmit, at once, to conditions dic- 
bu tated by an enemy. But, however firmly Maurice adhered 
in 


during the negotiation to the intereſt of his aſſociates, or 
g how ſteadily ſoever he kept in view the objects which had 
induced him to take arms, he often profeſſed a ſtrong incli- 
nation to terminate the differences with the emperor in an 
amicable manner. Encouraged by this appearance of a pa- 
cific diſpoſition, Ferdinand propoſed a ſecond interview at 
Paſſau on the twenty ſixth of May, and that a truce ſhould 
ommence on that day, and continue to the tenth of June, 
in order to give them leiſure for * all the points in 
diſpute, 

Upon this, Mauser rejoined his army on the ninth of 
May, which had now advanced to Gundelfingen. He put 
his troops in motion next morning; and as ſixteen days yet. 
emained for action before the commencement of the truce, 
e reſolved, during that period, to venture upon an enter- 
riſe, the ſucceſs of which would be ſo deciſive, as to render 
he negotiations at Paſſau extremely ſhort, and entitle him 
o treat upon his own terms. He foreſaw that the proſpect 
f a ceſſation of arms, which was to take place ſo ſoon, to- 
Fether with the opinion of his earneſtneſs to re-eſtabliſh 
peace, with which he had artfully amuſed Ferdinand, could 
ardly fail of inſpiring the emperor with ſuch falſe hopes, 
hat he would naturally become remiſs, and relapſe into 
me degree of that ſecurity which had already been ſo fatal 
o him. Relying on this conjecture, he marched directly 
the head of his army towards Inſpruck, and advanced 

| * Thuan. 349 
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my. But a ſhepherd, in purſuing a goat which had ſtrayel 


-the rugged track with infinite fatigue as well as danger, the 


been agreed on, when Maurice began the aſſault on the ont 
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with the moſt rapid motion that could be given to ſo great 
a body of troops. On the eighteenth, he arrived ar Fieſſen, 
a poſt of great conſequence, at the entrance into the 'Tyro. 
leſe. There he found a body of eight hundred men, whom 
the emperor had aſſembled, firongly intrenched, in order to 
oppoſe his progreſs. He attacked them inſtantly with ſuck 
violence and impetuoſity, that they abandoned their lines 
precipitately, and, falling back on a ſecond body poſted near 
Ruten, communicated the panic terror with which they 
themſelves had been ſeized, to thoſe troops; ſo that they 
likewiſe took to flight, after a feeble reſiſtance. 

Elated with this ſucceſs, which exceeded his moſt ſan. 
guine hopes, Maurice preſſed forward to Ehrenbergh, ; 
caſtle ſituated on an high and ſteep precipice, which com. 
manded the only paſs tkrough the mountains. As this 
fort had been ſurrendered to the proteſtants at the begin. 
ning of the Smalkaldic war, becauſe the garriſon was thei 
too weak to defend it, the emperor, ſenfible of its import 
ance, had taken care, at this juncture, to throw into it a bo. 
dy of troops ſufficient to maintain it againſt the greateſt ar 


from his flock, having diſcovered an unknown path by 
which it was poſſible to aſcend to the top of the rock, came 
with this ſeaſonable piece of intelligence to Maurice, A 
ſmall band of choſen ſoldiers, under the command d 
George of Mecklenburg, was inſtantly ordered to folloy 
this guide. They ſet out in the evening, and clambering u 


reached the ſummit unperceived; and at an hour which ba: 


fide of the caflle, they appeared on the other, ready to ſeal 
the walls, which were feeble in that place, becauſe it ha 
been hitherto deemed inacceſſible. The garriſon, itruci 
with terror at the ſight of an enemy on a quarter whe: | 
they had thought themſelves perfectly ſecure, immediatelr | 
threw down their arms. Maurice, almoſt without bloo 
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ſhed, and, which was of greater conſequence to him, with- 


eat 
en, out loſs of time, took poſſeſſion of a place, the reduction of 
ro- which might have retarded him long, and have required the 


om vtmoſt efforts of his valour and ſſcill exe 
- to Maurice was now only two days march from Ld 
ach and without loſing a moment he ordered his infantry to ad- 
inen  vance thither, having left his cavalry, which was unſervice- 
1car able in that mountainous country, at Fieſſen, to guard the 
her mouth of the paſs. He propoſed to advance with ſuch ra- 
her Wl pidity as to anticipate any accounts of the loſs of Ehren- 
bergh, and to ſurpriſe the emperor, together with his at- 
ſan- tendants, in an open town incapable. of defence. But quſt 
as his troops began to move, a battalion of mercenaries mu- 
tinied, declaring that they would not ſtir until they had 


dom. 
thi received the gratuity, which, according to the cuſtom} of 
egin that age, they claimed as the. recompence due to them for 


having taken a place by aſſault. It was with great difſicul- 
ty, as well as danger, and not without ſome conſiderable loſs. 
ef time, that Maurice, quieted this inſurrection, and prevail- 
ed on the ſoldiers to follow him to a place where he promiſ- 

ed them ſuch rich booty as would be an . reward 4 

ell their ſervices. 

cam To the delay, occaſioned by theis tags) n ——_— 5 

1 ?mperor owed his ſafety. He was infor the ap- 

1d M roaching danger late in the evening, and knowing that no- 

follo bing could ſave him but a ſpeedy flight, he initantly left 


ng U ipruck, without regarding the darkneſs of the night, or 
„ theſWic violence of the rain which happened to fall at that time; 
ch hand notwithſtanding. the debility occaſioned. by the gout, 


Which rendered him unable to bear any. motion but that of 
W litter, he travelled by the light of torches, taking his way 


it haWver the Alps, by roads almoſt impaſſable. His courtiers 
{trucFWnd attendants followed him with equal precipitation, ſome 
whe: them on ſuch horſes as they could haſtily procure, many 
diatelfW! them on foot, and all in the utmoſt confuſion. In this 


bloo + Arnoldi vita Maurit. 123. 
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wilerable plight, very unlike the pomp with which Charles 
vad appeared during the five preceding years as the conquer. 
or of Germany, he arrived at length with his dejected train 
at Villach in Carinthia, and ſcarcely thought himſelf ſecure 
even in that remote inacceſſible corner. 

Maurice entered Inſpruck a few hours after the emperor 
and his attendants had left it; and enraged that the prey 
thould eſcape out of his hands when he was juſt ready to 
ſeize it, he purſued them fome miles; but finding it impof- 
ſible to overtake perſons, to whom their fear gave ſpeed, he 
returned to the town, and abandoned all the emperor's 
baggage, together with that of the miniſters, to be plunder- 
ed by the ſoldiers; while he preſerved untouched every 
thing belonging to the king of the Romans, either becauſe 
he bad formed ſome friendly connexion with that prince, or 
becauſe he wiſhed to have it believed that ſuch a connexion 
ſubſiſted between them. As there now remained only 
three days to the commencement of the truce (with ſuch 
nicety had Maurice calculated his operations), he ſet out 
for Paſſau, that he might meet Ferdinand on the day ap- 
pointed. | 

Before Charles left Inſpruck, he withdrew the guards 
placed on the degraded elector of Saxony, whom, during 
five years, he had carried about with him as a priſoner, and 
ſet him entirely at liberty, either with an intention to em- 
barraſs Maurice by letting looſe a rival, who might diſpute 
his title to his dominions and dignity, ar from a ſenſe of the 


' indecency of detaining him a priſoner, while he himſelf run 


the rilk of being deprived of his own liberty. But that 
prince, ſeeing no other way of eſcaping than that which the 
emperor took, and abhorring the thoughts of falling into 
the hands of a kinſman, whom he juſtly conſidered as the 
author of all his misfortunes, choſe rather to accompany 
Charles in his flight, and to expect the final decifion of his 
fate from the treaty which was now approaching. 

Theſe were not the only effects which Maurice's oper 
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tions produced. It 'was-no ſooner known at Trent that he 
had taken arms, than a general conſternation ſeized the fa- 
thers of the council, The German prelates immediately re- 
turned home, that they might provide for the ſafety of their 
reſpective territories. The reſt were extremely impatient 
to be gone; and the legate, who had hitherto diſappointed 
all the endeavours of the Imperial ambaſſadors to procure 
an audience in the council for the proteſtant divines, laid 
hold with joy on ſuch a plauſible pretext for diſmiſſing an 
aſſembly, which he had found it fo difficult to govern. In 
a congregation held on the twenty-eighth of April, a de- 
eree was iſſued proroguing the council during two years, 
and appointing it to meet at the expiration of that time, if 
peace were then re-eſtabliſhed in Europe“. This proro- 
gation, however continued no leſs than ten years; and the 
proceedings of the council, when re- aſſembled in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and ſixty- two, fall not within the 
period preſeribed to this hiſtory. 

The convocation of this aſſembly had been paſſionately 
deſired by all the ſtates and princes in Chriſtendom, who, 
from the wiſdom as well as piety of prelates repreſenting 
the whole body of the faithful, expected ſome charitable and 
efficacious endeavours towards compoſing the diſſenſions 
which unhappily had ariſen in the church. But the ſeveral | 
popes by whoſe authority it was called, had other objects in 
view. They exerted all their power or policy to attain 
theſe; and by the abilities as well as addreſs of their legates, 
by the ignorance of many of the prelates, and by the ſervili 
ty of the indigent Italian biſhops, acquired ſuch influence in 
the council, that they dictated all its decrees, and framed 
them not with an intention to reſtore unity and concord to 
the church, but to eſtabliſh their own dominion, or to con- 
irm thoſe tenets, upon which they imagined that dominion 
to be founded. Doctrines which had hitherto been admit- 
ted upon the credit of tradition alone, and received with 
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Tome latitude of interpretation, were defined with a ſerupu- 
lous nicety, and confirmed by the ſanction of authority, 
Rites, which had formerly been objerved only in defer. 
ence to cultom ſuppoſed to be ancient, were, eſtabliſhed 
by the decrees of the church, and declared to be effential 
parts of its worſhip. The breach, inſtead of being cloſed, 
was widened, and made irreparable. In place of any at- 
tempt to reconcile the contending parties, a line' was drawn 
with ſuch ſtudied accuracy, as aſcertained and marked out 
the diſtinction between them. This Kill ſerves to keep them 
at a diſtance; and without ſome ſignal interpoſition of Di 
vine Providence, muſt render the ſeparation perpetual. 

Our knowledge of the proceedings of this aſſembly, is de 
rived from three different authors. Father Paul of Venice 
wrote his hiſtory of the council of Trent, while the memo- 
ry of what had paſſed there was recent, and ſome who had 
been members of it were ſtill alive. He has expoſed the in- 
trigues and artifices by which it was conducted, with a free 
dom and ſeverity which have given a deep wound to the cre- 
dit of the council. He has deſcribed its deliberations, and 
explained its decrees, with ſuch perſpicuity and depth of 
thought, with ſuch various erudition and ſuch force of re 
ſon, as have juſtly entitled his work to be placed among the 
moſt admired hiſtorical compoſitions. About half a century 
thereaſter, the Jeſuit Pallavicini publiſhed his hiſtory of the 
council, in oppoſition to that of Father Paul, and by em 
ploying all the force of an acute and refining genius to inv+ th 
Lidate the credit, or to confute the reaſonings of his antago cr: 
niſt, he labours to prove, by artful apologies for the proceed an 
ings of the council, and ſubtile interpretations of its decrees, pai 
that it deliberated with impartiality, and decided with judg ane 
ment as well as candour. Vargas, a Spaniſh doctor of laws {a 
who was appointed to attend the Imperial ambaſſadors at 
"Trent, ſent the biſhop of Arras a regular account of tlie 
tranſactions there, explaining all the arts which the legatt 
employed to influence or overawe the council, His letter 
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have been publiſhed, in which he inveighs againſt the papal | 


court with that aſperity of cenſure, which was natural to a - 


d man whoſe ſituation enabled him to obſerve its intrigues - 
J thoroughly, and who was obliged to exert all his attention 
5 and talents in order to diſappoint them. But whichſoever 
t- of theſe authors an intelligent perſon takes for his guide, in 
in forming a judgment concerning the ſpirit of the council, he 
a1 mult diſcover ſo much ambition as well as artifice among 

m ſome of the members; ſo much 1gnorance and corruption a- 
Ys mong others; he muſt obſerve ſuch a large infuſion of hu - 


man policy and paſſions, mingled with ſuch a ſcanty portion 
of that ſimplicity of heart, ſanctity of manners, and love of 
truth, which alone qualify men to determine what doctrines 
are worthy of God, and what worſhip is acceptable to him; 
that he will find it no eaſy matter to believe, that any extra- 
in- ordinary influence of the Holy Ghoſt hovered over this aſ- 
ee WI {cmbly, and dictated its decrees. . | 
re- While Maurice was employed in negotiating with the 
and i king of the Romans at Lintz, or in making war on the em- 
of peror in the Tyrol, the French king had advanced into Al- 
re» Ml face as far as Straſburg; and having demanded leave of the 
the ſenate to march through the city, he boped that, by repeat- 
tur ing the ſame fraud which he had practiſed at Metz, he might 
tbe render himſelf maſter of the place, and by that means ſecure 
em a paſſage over the Rhine into the heart of Germany, But 
nv the Straſburghers, inſtructed and put on their guard by the 
ago credulity and misfortune of their neighbours, ſhut their gates; 
ceech and having aſſembled a garriſon of five thouſand ſoldiers, re- 
rect paired their fortifications, raſed the houſes in their ſuburbs, 
judge and determined to defend themſelves to the utmoſt. At the 
laws fame time they ſent a deputation of their moſt reſpeQable 
rs ati citizens to the king, in order to divert him from making any 

F thief hoſtile attempt upon them. The eleQors of Treves and 
gate Cologne, the duke of Cleves, and other princes in the neigh- 
eiten bourhood, interpoſed in their behalf; beſeeching Henry that 

he would not forget ſo ſoon the title which he had gene- 
F. 3. 
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rouſly aſſumed; and inſtead of being the deliverer of Germa- 
ny, become its oppreſſor. The Swiſs Cantons ſeconded 
them with zeal, ſoliciting Henry to ſpare a city which had 
long been connected with their community in friendſhip and 
alliance. 

Powerful as this united interceſſion was, it would not 
have prevailed on Henry to forego a prize of ſo much value, 
if he had been in a condition to have ſeized it. But, in that 
age, the method of ſubſiſting numerous armies at a diſtance 
from the frontiers of their own country, was imperfectly un- 
derſtood, and neither the revenues of princes, nor their ex- 
perience in the art of war, were equal to the great and cons 
plicated efforts which ſuch an undertaking required. The 
French, though not far removed from their own frontier, 
began already to ſuffer from ſcarcity of proviſions, and had 
no ſufficient magazines collected to ſupport them during a 
ſiege which muſt neceſſarily have been of great length. At 
the ſame time, the queen of Hungary, governeſs of the Low- 
Countries, had aſſembled a conſiderable body of troops, 
which, under the command of Martin de Roſſem, laid waſte 


Champagae, and threatened the adjacent provinces of France, 
Theſe concurring circumſtances obliged the king, though 
with reluctance, to abandon the enterpriſe. But being wi 
ling to acquire ſome merit with his allies, by this retreat P 
which he could not avoid, he pretended to the Swiſs that i 
he had taken the reſolution merely in compliance with their h. 
requeſt*; and then, after giving orders that all the horſes in P. 
his army ſhould be led to drink in the Rhine, as a proof of pc 
his having puſhed his conqueſt ſo far, he marched back to f 
th 


wards Champagne. 

While the French king and the main army of the confe- 
derates were thus employed, Albert of Brandenburg was en- 
truſted with the command of a ſeparate body of eight thou- 
ſand men, conſiſting chiefly of mercenaries who had reſorted 


§ Thuan. 357, 352. 
* Sleid. 557, Brantome, tom. vii. 39. 
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to his ſtandard, rather from the hope of plunder, than the 
expectation of regular pay. That prince, ſeeing himſelf at 
the head of ſuch a number of deſperate adventurers, ready 
to follow wherever he ſhould lead them, foon began to diſ- 
dain a ſtate of ſubordination, and to form ſuch extravagant 
ſchemes of aggrandizing himſelf, as ſeldom occur, even to 
ambitious minds, unleſs when civil war or violent factions 
rouſe them to bold exertions, by alluring them with imme- 
diate hopes of ſucceſs. Full of theſe aſpiring thoughts, Al- 
bert made war in a manner very difterent from the other 
confederates. He endeavoured to ſpread the terror of his 
arms by the rapidity of his motions, as well as the extent 
and rigour of his devaſtations; he exacted contributions 
wherever he came, in order to amaſs ſuch a ſum of money, 
ad as would put it in his power to keep his army together; he 
5 1 laboured to get poſſeſſion of Nuremburg, Ulm, or fome other 
At Nof the free cities in Upper Germany, in which, as a capital, 
W. he might fix the ſeat of his power. But, finding theſe ci- 
2p, ties on their guard, and in a condition to reſiſt his attacks, 
aſte he turned all his rage againſt the popiſh eceleſiaſtics, whoſe 
ace. territories he plundered with ſuch wanton and mercileſs bar- 
ugh barity, as gave them a very unfavourable impreſſion of the 
wil: {pirit of that reformation in religion, with zeal for which he 
treat pretended to be animated. The biſhops of Bambergh and 
that WI \V urzburgh, by their firuation, lay particularly expoſed to 
theit bis ravages; he obliged the former to transfer to him, in 

ol property, almoſt one half of his extenſive dioceſe; and com- 
pelled the latter to advance a great ſum of money in order to 
ave his territories from ruin and deſolation. During all 
thoſe wild fallies, Albert paid no regard either to Maurice's 
orders, whoſe commands as generaliſſimo of the league he 
had engaged to obey, or to the remonſtrances of the other 
confederates; and manifeſtly diſcovered, that he attended 
vily to his own private emolument, without any ſolicitude 
about the common cauſe, or the general 2 which had 
induced them to take arms. 
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Maurice having ordered his army to march back into 
Bavaria, and having publiſhed a proclamation enjoining the 
Lutheran clergy and inſtructors of youth, to reſume the ex. 
erciſe of their functions, in all the cities, ſchools, and univer. 
ſities from which they had been ejected, met Ferdinand at 
Paſſau on the twenty ſixth day of May. As matters of the 
greateſt conſequence to the future peace and independence 


of the empire were to be ſettled in this congreſs, the eyes of i 


all Germany were fixed upon it. Beſides Ferdinand and the 


Imperial ambaſſadors, the duke of Bavaria, the biſhops of 


Sal:zburg and Aichiladt, the miniſters of all the eleRorg, 
together with deputies from molt of the conſiderable princes 
arid free cities, reſorted to Paſſau. Maurice, in the name 
of his aſſociates, and the king of the Romans as the empe. 
ror's repreſentative, opened the negotiation. The prinoes 
who were preſent, together with the deputies of ſuch as 
were abſent, acted as interceſſors or mediators between 
them. 

Maurice, in a long diſcourſe, explained the motives of 
his own conduct. After having enumerated all the uncon- 
ſtitutional and oppreſſive acts of the emperor's adminiſtra. 
tion, he, agrecably to the manifeſto which he had publiſhed 
when he took arms againſt him, limited his demands to three 
articles: That the landgrave of Heſſe ſhould be immediately 


ſet at liberty; that the grievances in the civil government: 
of the empire ſhould be redreſſed; and that the proteſtants 


ſhonld be allowed the public exerciſe of their religion with 
out moleſtation. Ferdinand and the Imperial ambaſſadon 
diſcovering their unwillingneſs to gratify him with regard 
to all theſe points, the mediators wrote a joint letter to the 
emperor, beſeeching him to deliver Germany from the cala. 
mities of a civil war, by giving ſuch ſatisfaction to Maurice 
and his party as might induce them to lay down their arms 
and at the ſame time they prevailed upon Maurice to grant 
a prolongation of the truce for a ſhort time, during which 
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they undertook to procure the emperor's final anſwer to his 
demands. | 

'This requeſt was preſented to the emperor in the name 
of all the princes of the empire, popiſh as well as proteſtant, 
in the name of ſnch as had lent an helping hand to forward 
his ambitious ſchemes, as well as of thoſe who had vic ved 
the progreſs of his power with jealouſy and dread. The 
uncommon and cordial unanimity with which they concurred 
at this juncture in enforcing Maurice's demands, and in re- 
commending peace, flowed from different cauſes. Such as 
were moſt attached to the Roman catholic church could nat 
help obſerving, that the proteſtant confederates were at the 
head of a numerous army, while the emperor was but juſt 
beginning to provide for his own defence. They foreſaw 
that great efforts would be required of them, and would be 
necellary on their part, m order to cope with enemies, who 
had been allowed to get the ſtart ſo far, and to attain ſuch 
formidable power. Experience had taught them, that the 
fruit of all theſe efforts would be reaped by the emperor a- 
lone, and the more complete any victory proved which they 
ſhould gain, the faſter would they bind their own fetters, and 
render them the more intolerable. Theſe refleQions made 
them cautious how they contributed a ſecond time, by their 
indiſcreet zeal, to put the emperor in poſſeſſion of power 
which would be fatal to the liberties of their country. Not- 
with+2nding the intolerant. ſpirit of bigotry in that age, 
they choſe rather that the proteſtants ſhould acquire that 


ſecurity for their religion which they demanded, than by al- 


liting Charles to oppreſs them, to give ſuch additional force 
to the Imperial prerogative, as would overturn the conſtitu- 
tion of the empire. To. all theſe conſiderations, the dread 
of ſeeing Germany laid waſte by a civil war added new force. 
Many ftates of the empire already felt the deſtructive rage 
of Albert's arms, others dreaded it, and all wiſhed for an ac- 
commodation between the emperor and Maurice, which they 
hoped would ſave them from that cruel ſcourge, 
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Such were the reaſons that induced ſo many princes, not- 
withſtanding the variety of their political intereſts, and the 
oppolition in their religious ſentiments, to unite in, recom. 
mending to the emperor an accommodation with Maurice, 
not only as a ſalutary, but as a neceſſary meaſure. The 
moitves which prompted Charles to deſire it, were not fewer 
or of leſs weight. He was perfectly ſenſible of the ſuperio- 
rity which the confederates had acquired through his own 
negligence; and he now felt the inſufficiency of his own re- 
ſources to oppoſe them. His Spaniſh ſubjects, diſguſted at 
his long abſence, and weary of endleſs wars, which- were of 
little benefit to their country, refuſed to furniſh him any con- 
fiderable ſupply either of men. or money; and although by 
his addreſs or importunity he might have hoped to draw 
from them at laſt more effectual aid; that, he knew, was too 
diſtant to be of any ſervice in the preſent exigency of his af. 
fairs. His treaſury was-drained; his veteran forces were dil. 
perſed or diſbanded; and he could not depend much either, 
on the fidelity or courage of the new levied ſoldiers whom 
he was collecting. There was no hope of repeating with 
ſucceſs the ſame artifices which had weakened and ruined 
the Smalkaldic league. As the end at which he aimed was 
now known, he could no longer employ the ſpecious pretexts 
which had formerly concealed his ambitious deſigns. Every 
prince in Germany was alarmed and on his guard; and it 
was vain to think of blinding them a ſecond time to fuch a 
degree, as to make one part of them inſtruments to enflave 
the other. The ſpirit of a confederacy whereof Maurice 
was the head, experience had taught him to be very differ- 
ent from that of the league of Smalkalde; and from what he 
had already felt, he had no reaſon to flatter himſelf that its 
councils would be as irreſolute, or its efforts as timid and 
feeble. If he ſhould reſolve on continuing the war, he might 
be aſſured, that the moſt conſiderable ſtates in Germany would 
take part in it againſt him; and a dubious neutrality was the 
utmolt ke could expect from the ret. While the confede- 
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rates found full employment for his arms in one quarter, the 
king of France would ſeize the favourable opportunity, and 
paſh on his operations in another, with almoſt certain ſucceſs. 
That monarch had already made conqueſts in the empire, 
which Charles was no leſs eager to recover, than impatient 
to be revenged on him for aiding his malecontent ſubjects. 
Though Henry had now retired from the banks of the Rhine, 
he had only varied the ſcene of hoſtilities, having invaded the 
Low-Countries with all his forces. The Turks rouſed by 
the ſolicitations of the French king, as well as ſtimulated by 
reſentment againſt Ferdinand for having violated the truce 
in Hungary, had prepared a powerful fleet to ravage the 
coaſts of Naples and Sicily, which he had left almoſt de- 
fenceleſs, by calling thence the greateſt part of the regular 
troops to join the army which he was now aſſembling. 
Ferdinand, who went in perſon to Villach, in order to 
lay before the emperor the refult of the conferences at Paſ- 
lan, had likewiſe reaſons peculiar to himſelf for defiring an 
accommodation. Theſe prompted him to ſecond, with the 
greatelt earneſtneſs, the arguments which the princes aſſem- 
bled there had employed in recommending it. He had ob- 
ſerved, not without ſecret ſatisfaction, the fatal blow that 
had been given to the deſpotic power which his brother had 
uſurped in the empire. He was extremely ſolicitous to pre- 
rent Charles from recovering his former ſuperiority, as he 
loreſaw that ambitious prince would immediately reſume, 
with increaſed eagerneſs, and with a better chance of ſuc- 
cels, his favourite ſcheme of tranſmitting that power to his 
lon, by excluding his brother from the right of ſueceſſion 
to the Imperial throne. On this acconnt he was willing 
to contribute towards circumſcribing the Imperial authori- 
ty, in order to render his own poſſeſſion of it certain. Be- 
des, Solyman, exaſperated at the loſs of Tranſylvania, and 
lill more at the fraudulent arts by which it had been ſeized, 
hed ordered into the field an army of an hundred thouſand 
men, which having defeated a great body of Ferdinand's 
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troops and taken ſeveral places of importance, threatened 
not only to complete the conquelt of the province, but to 
drive them out of that part of Hungary which was ſtill ſub. 
ject to his juriſdiction. He was unable to reſiſt ſuch a 
mighty enemy; the emperor, while engaged in a domeſtic 
war, could afford him no aid; and he could not even hope 
to draw from Germany the contingent, either of troops or 

money, uſually furniſhed to repel the invaſions of the Ink. 
dels. _ Maurice, having obſerved Ferdinand's perplexity 
with regard to this laſt point, had offered, if peace were re- 
eſtabliſhed on a ſecure foundation, that he would march in 
perſon with his troops into Hungary againſt the Turks, 
Such was the effect of this well-timed propoſal, that Ferdi 
nand, deſtitute of every other proſpect of relief, became the 
moſt zealous advocate whom the confederates could hae 
employed to urge their claims, and there was hardly any WW ! 
thing that they could have demanded which he would not OO | 
have choſen to grant, rather than have retarded a pacifica- WW 8 
tion, to which he truſted as the only means of ſaving his IM © 


Hungarian crown. kt 
When ſo many cauſes confpired in rendering an accommo- M 
dation eligible; it might have been expected that it would l 
have taken place immediately. But the inflexibility of the br 
emperor's temper, together with his unwillingneſs at once K 
tha 


to relinquiſh objects which he had long purſued” with fuct 
earneſtneſs and aſſiduity, counterbalanced, for ſome time Ha 
the force of all the motives which diſpoſed him to'peace iſ cl 
and not only put that event at a diftance,but feemed to ret 
der it uncertain. When Maurice's demands, together with 
the letter of the mediators at Paſſau, were preſented to him 
he peremptorily refuſed to redreſs the grievances which wen 
pointed out, nor would he agree to any ſtipulation fh the 
immediate ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, but propoſe 
referring both theſe to the determination of a future die 
On his part, he required that inſtant reparation ſhould } 
made to all who, during the preſent war, had ſuffered eiii b 
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by the licentiouſneſs of the confederate troops, or the ex- 
actions of their leaders. 

Maurice, who was well acquainted with the emperor's 
arts, immediately concluded that he had nothing in view by 
theſe overtures but to amuſe and deceive; and therefore, 
without liſtening to Ferdinand's intreaties, he left Paſſau ab- 
raptly, and joining his troops, which were encamped at 
Mergentheim, a city in Franconia, belonging to the knights 
of the Teutonic order, he put them in motion, and re- 
newed hoſtilities. As three thouſand men in the emperor's 
pay had thrown themſelves into Frankfort on the Maine, 
and might from thence infeſt the neighbouring country of 
Heſſe, he marched towards that city, and laid hege to it in 
form [July 17]. The briſkneſs of this enterpriſe, and the 
wgour with which Maurice carried on his approaches a- 
gainſt the town, gave -ſuch an alarm to the emperor, as diſ-/ 
poſed him to lend a more favourable ear to Ferdinand's ar- 
guments in behalf of an accommodation. Firm and haugh- 
ty as his nature was, he found it neceſſary to bend, and ſigni- 
ked his willingneſs to make conceſſions on his part, if 
no- Maurice, in return, would abate ſomewhat of the rigour of 
ua bis demands. Ferdinand, as ſoon as he perceived that his 
the brother began to yield, did not deſiſt from his importunities, 
ne until he prevailed on him to declare what was the utmoſt 
cM bat he would grant for the ſecurity of the confederates. 
time Having gained this difficult point, he inſtantly diſpatched a 
ace meſſenger to Maurice's camp, and imparting to him the em- 
peror's ſinal reſolution, conjured him not to fruſtrate his en- 
deavours for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace; or, by an unſea- 
ſonable obſtinacy on his fide, to diſappoint the wiſhes of all 
© Germany for that ſalutary event. | 

Maurice notwithſtanding the proſperous ſituation of his 
affairs, was ſtrongly inclined to liſten to this advice. The 
emperor, though over-reached and ſurpriſed, had now be- 
gun to aſſemble troops, and however ſlow his motions might 
hel” while the firſt effects of his conſternation remained, he 
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was ſenſible that Charles muſt at laſt act with vigour pro- 
portional to the extent of his power and territories, and 
lead into Germany an army formidable by its numbers, and 
ſtill more by the terror of his name, as well as the remem- 
brance of his paſt victories. He could ſcarcely hope that a 
confederacy compoſed of ſo many members would continue 
to operate with union and perſeverance ſufficient to reſiſt 
the conſiſtent and well- directed efforts of an army, at the ab- 
ſolute diſpoſal of a leader accuſtomed to command and to 
conquer. He felt, already, although he had not hitherto 
experienced the ſhock of any adverſe event, that he himſelf 
was at the head of a disjointed body. He ſaw, from the 
example of Albert of Brandenburg, how difficult it would 
be, with all his addreſs and credit, to prevent any particular 
member from detaching himſelf from the whole, and how 
impoſſible to recal him to his proper rank and ſubordination. 
This filled him with apprehenſions for the common cauſe. An- 
other conſideration gave him no leſs diſquiet with regard to 
his own particular intereſts. By ſetting at liberty the de-: 
graded elector, and by repealing the act by which that « 

prince was deprived of his hereditary honours and domi- I. 
nions, the emperor had it in his power to wound him in the m 
moſt tender part. The efforts of a prince beloved by his p 
ancient ſubjects, and revered by all the proteſtant party, in 
order to recover what had been unjuſtly taken from him, 
could hardly have failed of exciting commotions in Saxony, 
which would endanger all that he had acquired at the ex- 
pence of ſo much diſſimulat ion and artifice. It was no lels 
in the emperor's power to render vain all the ſolicitations of 
the confederates in behalf of the landgrave. He had only 
to add one act of violence more to the injuſtice and rigout 
with which he had already treated him; and he had according- 
ly threatened the ſons of that unfortunate prince, that if they 
perſiſted in their preſent enterpriſe, inſtead of ſeeing their fa 
ther reſtored to liberty, they ſhould hear of his having ſuffer 
ed the — which his rebellion had merited “. 

gleid. 571. 
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Having deliberated upon all theſe points with his aſſoci- 
ates, Maurice thought it more prudent to accept of the con- 
ditions offered, though leſs advantageous than thoſe which 

he had propoſed, than again to commit all to the doubtful 
iſſue of war T. He repaired forthwith to Paſſau, and ſigned 
the treaty of peace; of which the chief articles were, That 
before the twelſth day of Auguſt, the confederates ſhall 
lay down their arms, and diſband their forces; That on or 
before that day the landgrave ſhall be ſet at liberty, and 
conveyed in ſafety to his caſtle of Rheinfels; That a diet 
ſhall be held within fix months [Auguſt 27, in order to de- 
liberate concerning the moſt proper and effetual method 
of preventing for the future all diſputes and diſſenſions a» 
bout religion; That in the mean time, neither the emperor, 
nor any other prince, ſhall upon any pretext whatever, offer 
any injury or violence to ſuch as adhered to the confeſſion 
of Augſburg, but allow them to enjoy the free and undiſ- 
turbed exerciſe of their religion; That, in return,- the pro- 
teſtants ſhall not moleſt the catholics either in the exerciſe 
of their ecelefiaſtical juriſdiction, or in performing their re- 
ligious ceremonies; That the Imperial chamber ſhall ad- 
miniſter juſtice impartially to perſons of both parties, and 
proteſtants be admitted indiſcriminately with the catholies 
to ſit as judges. in that court; That if the next diet ſhould 
not be able to terminate the difputes with regard to religion, 
the ſtipulations in the preſent treaty in behalf of the pro- 
teſtants ſhall continue for ever in full force and vigour; 
That none of the confederates ſhall be liable to any action 
on account of what had happened during the courſe of the 
war; That the conſideration of thoſe encroachments which. 
had been made, as Maurice pretended, upon the conſtitution 
and liberties of the empire“, ſhall be remitted to the ap- 
proaching diet; That Albert of Brandenburg ſhall be com- 


= Sleid. Hiſt. 563, &c. Thuan. lib. x. 3593 &a. 
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prehended in the treaty, provided he ſhall accede to it, and 
diſband his forces before the twelfth of Auguſt, | 
Such was the memorable treaty of Paſſau, that overturn. 
ed the vaſt fabric, in erecting which Charles had employed 
ſo many years, and had exerted the utmoſt efforts of his 
power and policy; that annulled all his regulations with re- 
gard to religion; defeated all his hopes of rendering the Im- 
perial authority abſolute and hereditary in his family; and 
eſtabliſhed the. proteſtant church, which had hitherto ſub- 
ſiſted precariouſly in Germany, through connivance, or by 
expedients, upon a firm and ſecure baſis. Maurice reaped 
all the glory of having concerted and completed this unex- 
peRed revolution. It is a ſingular circumſtance, that the 
reformation ſhould be indebted for its ſecurity and full eſta- 
bliſhment in Germany, to the ſame hand which had brought 
it to the brink of deſtruction, and that both events ſhould 
have been accompliſhed by the ſame arts of diſſimulation, 
'The ends, however, which Maurice had in view, at thoſe 
different junctures, ſeem to have been more attended to than 
the means by which he attained them; and he was now as 
univerſally extolled for his zeal and public fpirit as he had 
lately been condemned for his indifference and intereſted po- 
licy. It is no leſs worthy of obſervation, that the French 
king, a monarch zealous for the catholic faith, ſhould em- 
ploy his power in order to protect and maintain the refor 
mation in the empire, at the very time when he was perſe 
cuting his own proteſtant ſubje&s with all the fierceneſs of 
' bigotry, and that the league for this purpoſe, which proved 
ſo fatal to the Romiſh church, ſhould be negotiated and 
ſigned by a Roman catholic biſhop. So wonderfully doth 
the wiſdom of God ſuperintend and regulate the caprice of A. 
human paſſions, and render them ſubſervient towards the a0 f, 
compliſhment of his own purpoſes. Hur 
Little attention was paid to the intereſts of the Frenci 
king during the negotiations at Paſſau. Maurice and hi 
aſſociates, having gained what they had in view, diſcoverec 
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no great ſolicitude about an- ally, whom, perhaps, they 
reckoned to be overpaid for the aſſiſtance which he had 


given them, by his acquiſitions in Lorrain. A ſhort clauſe 
which they procured to be inſerted in the treaty, import- 
ing that the king of France might communicate to the con- 
federates his particular pretenſions or cauſes of hoſtility, 
which they would lay before the emperor, was the only 
ſign that they gave of their remembering how much they 
had been indebted to him for their ſucceſs. Henry expe- 
rienced the fame treatment which every prince who lends 
his aid to the authors of a civil war may expect. As ſoon 
as the rage of faction began to ſubſide, and any proſpect of 
accommodation to open, his ſervices were forgotten, and his 
aſſociates made a merit with their ſovereign, of the ingrati- 
tude with which' they abandoned their protector. But how 
much foever Henry might be enraged at the perfidy of his 
allies, or at the impatience with which they haſtened to 
make their peace with the emperor, at his expence, he was 
perfectly ſenfible that it was more his intereſt to keep well 
with the Germanic body, than to reſent the indignities of- 
fered him by any particular members of it. For that rea- 
fon he diſmiſſed the hoſtages which he had received from 
Maurice and his aſſociates, and affected to talk. in the ſame 
ſtrain as formerly, concerning his zeal for maintaining. ey an- 
cent 1 and liberties of the hom | 
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As ſoon as the treaty of Paſſau was ſigned, Niauice! im con- 
ſequence of his engagements with Ferdinand, marched into 
Hungary with twenty thouſand men Aug. 5 But the 


Nercat ſuperiority of the Turkiſſi armies, the frequent muti- 


nies both of the Spaniſh and German ſoldiers, occaſioned by 


Wiheir want of pay, together with the diſſenſions between 
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any thing in that country ſuitable to his former fame, or of 


is ſon, he gave orders for his releaſe; and Philip at laſt ob- 
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Maurice and Caſtaldo, who was piqued at being obliged to 
reſign the chief command to him, prevented his performing 


great benefit to the king of the Romans“. 

When Maurice ſet out for Hungary, the prince of Heſſe 
parted from him with the forces under his command, and 
marched back into his own country, that he might be ready 
to receive his father upon his return, and give up to him the 
reins of government which he had held during his abſence. 
But fortune was not yet weary of perſecuting the land- 
grave. A battalion of mercenary troops, which had been 
in the pay of Heſſe, being ſeduced by Reifenberg, their 
colonel, a ſoldier of fortune, ready to engage in any enter. 
priſe, ſecretly withdrew from the young prince as he was 
marching homewards, and joined Albert of Brandenburg, 
wha ſtill continued in arms againſt the emperor, refuſing to 
be included in the treaty of Paſſau. Unhappily for the 
landgrave, an account of this reached the Netherlands, juſt 
as he was diſmiſſed from the citadel of Mechlin, where he 
had been confined, but before he had got beyond the frontiers 
of that country. 'The queen of Hungary, who governed 


there in her brother's name, incenſed at ſuch an open viola- | 


tion of the treaty to which he owed his liberty, iſſued or. 
ders to arreſt him, and committed him again to the cuſtody 
of the ſame Spaniſh captain who had guarded him for five 
years with the moſt ſevere vigilance. Philip beheld all the 
horrors of his impriſonment renewed, and his ſpirits ſubſid- 
ing in the ſame proportion as they had riſen during the 
ſhort interval in which he had enjoyed liberty; he ſunk into 
deſpair and believed himſelf to be doomed to perpetual cap- 
tivity}. But the matter being ſo explained to the emperor, 
as fully ſatisfied him that the revolt of Reifenberg's merce- 
naries could be imputed neither to the landgrave nor to 
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tained the liberty for which he had ſo long languiſhed. 
But though he recovered his freedom, and was reinſtated 
in his dominions, his ſufferings ſeem to have broken the vi- 


| gour, and to have extinguiſhed the activity of his- mind: 


from being the boldeſt as well as moſt enterpriſing prince 
in the empire, he became the moſt timid and cautious, and 
paſſed the remainder of his days in a pacific indolence. 
The degraded elector of Saxony, likewiſe, procured his. 
liberty in confequence of the treaty of Paſſau. The em- 
peror having been obliged to relinquiſh all his ſchemes for 
extirpating the proteſtant religion, had no longer any mo- 
tive for detaining him a priſoner; and being extremely ſo- 
licitous, at that juncture, to recover the confidence and 
good- will of the Germans, whoſe aſſiſtance was eſſential to 
the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe which he meditated againſt the 
king of France, he, among other expedients for that pur- 
poſe, thought of releaſing from impriſonment a prince 
whoſe merit entitled him no leſs to eſteem, than his ſuffer- 
ings rendered him the object of compaſſion, John Fre- 
derick took poſſeſſion accordingly of that part of his territo- 
ries which had been reſerved for him, when Maurice was in- 
veſted with the electoral dignity. As in this ſituation he 
continued to diſplay the ſame virtuous magnanimity for 
which he had been conſpicuous in a more proſperous and 
ſplendid ſtate, and which he had retained amidſt all his ſuf- 
ferings, he maintained during the remainder of his life that 
high reputation to which he had ſo jult a title. | 
The loſs of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, had made a deep 
impreſſion on the emperor. Accuſtomed to terminate all 
his operations againſt France with advantage to himſelf, he 
thought that it nearly concerned his honour not to allow 
Henry the ſuperiority in this war, or to ſuffer his own ad- 
miniltration to be ſtained with the infamy of having permit- 
ed territories of ſuch conſequence to be diſmembered from 
the empire, This was no leſs a poiut of intereſt than of ho- 
nour. As the frontier of Champagne was more naked, and 
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lay more expoſed that that of any province in Frante, 
Charles had frequently, during his wars with that kingdom, 
made inroads upon that quarter with great ſucceſs and ef. 
fect; but if Henry were allowed to retain his late conqueſts, 
France would gain ſuch a formidable barrier on that fide, 
as to be altogether fecure, where formerly ſhe had been 
weakeſt, On the other hand, the empire had now loſt as 
much, in point of ſecurity, as France had acquired; and 
being ſtripped of the defence which thoſe cities afforded it, 
lay open to be invaded on a quarter, where all the towns 
having been hitherto conſidered as interior, and 'remote 
from any enemy, were but ſlightly fortified: Fheſe conſi- 
derations determined: Charles to attempt recovering the three 
towns of which Henry had made himſelf maſter; and the 
preparations which he had made againſt Maurice and his af- 
fociates, enabled him to —_— bis 88 into mug 
execution. | yt 1 

As ſoon, then, as the peace was concluded at Paſſau; be 
left his inglorious retreat at Villach, and advanced to Aug- 
burg, at the head of a conſiderable body of Germans which 
he had levied, together with all the troops which he had 
drawn out of Italy and Spain. To theſe he added ſeveril 
battalions, which having been in the pay of tlie confederates 
entered into his ſervice when diſmiſſed by them; and be 
prevailed likewiſe on ſome princes of the empire to join. 
him with their vaſfals. In order to conceal the'deftina low 
tion of this formidable army, and to guard againſt alarm. eve 
iag the French king, ſo. as to put him on preparing for tie tle 
defence of his late conqueſts, he gave out that he was to Ju 
march forthwith into Hungary, in order to ſecond Maurice 
in his operations againſt the infidels. When he began to 
advance towards the Rhine, and could no longer employ 
that pretext, he tried'a new artifice, and ſpread a report, 
that he took this rout in order to. chaſtiſe Albert of Bran 
denburg,. whoſe cruel exactions in that part of the empire cal 
Ted loudly for his interpoſition to check them. 
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But the French having grown acquainted, at laſt, with. 
arts by which they had been ſo often deceived, viewed all 
Charles's motions with diſtruſt, Henry immediately dif. 
cerned the true object of his vaſt preparations, and reſolved 
to defend the important conqueſts which he had gained 
with vigour equal to that with which they were about to be 
attacked. As he foreſaw that the whole weight of the war 
would be turned againſt Metz, by whoſe fate that of Toul 
and Verdun would be determined, he nominated Francis of 
Lorrain, duke of Guiſe, to take the command in that city 
during the ſiege, the iſſue of which would equally affect the 
honour and intereſt of his country. His choice could not 
have fallen upon any perſon more worthy of that truſt. The 
duke of Guiſe poſſeſſed, in a high degree, all the talents of 
courage, ſagacity, and preſence of mind, which render men 
eminent in military command. He was largely endowed 
with that magnanimity of ſoul which delights in bold enter- 
priſes, and aſpires to fame by ſplendid and extraordinary 
g. ions. He repaired with joy to the dangerous flation af 
þ Wl igned him, as to a theatre on which he might diſplay his 
ad Wl great qualities under the immediate eye of his countrymen, 
all ready to applaud him. The martial genius of the French 
tes rvobility in that age, which confidered it as the greateſt re- 
be proach to remain inactive, when there was any opportunity 
in of ſignaliſing their courage, prompted great numbers to fol- 
412. bow a leader who was the darling as well as the pattern of 
Em erery on that courted military fame. Several princes of 
the the blood, many noblemen of the higheſt rank, and all the 
toll j0ung officers who could obtain the king's permiſſion, enter- 

0 <4 Metz as volunteers. By their preſence they added 
ſpirit to the garriſon, and enabled the duke of Guiſe to em- 
ploy, on every emergency, perſons eager to diſtinguiſh them 
(elves, and fit to conduct any ſervice. 

But with whatever alacrity the duke of Guiſe undertook 
the defence of Metz, he found every thing upon his arrival 
there, in ſuch a ſituation, as might have induced any perſon 


boured at them with his own hands: the officers and volun- 


they ſaw that their ſuperiors did not decline to bear a pan 


leave the place; he filled the magazines with proviſions and 
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of leſs intrepid courage to deſpair of defending it with. ſue. 
ceſs. The city was of great extent, with large ſuburbs, 
the walls were in many places feeble and without ramparty 
the ditch narrow; and the old towers, which projected in. 
ſtead of baſtions, were at too great diſtance from each other e 
to defend the ſpace between them. For all theſe defects he 
endeavoured to provide the beſt remedy which the time W* 
would permit. He ordered the ſuburbs, without ſparing 
the monaſteries or churches, not even that of St. Arnulph, 
in which ſeveral kings of France had been buried, to be 
levelled with the ground; but in order to guard againſt the 
imputation of impiety, to which ſuch a vialation of ſo many 
ſacred edifices, as well as of the aſhes of the dead, might ex- 
poſe him, he executed this with much religious ceremony, 
Having ordered all the holy veſtments and utenſils, together 
with the bones of the kings, and other perſons depoſited u 
theſe churches, to be removed, they were carried in ſolemi 

proceſſion to a church within the walls, he himſelf walking W* 
before them bare-headed, with a torch in his hand. He WW 
then pulled down ſuch houſes as ſtood near the walls, clear- Wi 
ed and enlarged the ditch, repaired the ruinous fortifications iſ" 
and erected new ones. As it was neceſſary that all theſe 
works ſhould be finiſhed with the utmoſt expedition, he ls 
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teers imitated his example, and the ſoldiers ſubmitted with 
cheerfulneſs to the moſt ſevere and fatiguing ſervice, whe 


in it. At the ſame time he compelled all uſeleſs perſons'to 


military ſtores; he burnt the mills, and deſtroyed the oon 
and forage for ſeveral miles round the town. Such wer 
his popular talents, as well as his arts of acquiring an # 
ſcendant over the minds of men, that the citizens ſeconded 
him with no leſs ardour than the ſoldiers; and every other 
paſſion being ſwallowed up in the zeal to repulſe the enemy, 
with which he inſpired them, they beheld the ruin of theirs 
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ſtates, together with the havock which he made among their 
public and private buildings, without any motion of reſent- 
ment 

4 5 the emperor having collected all his forces, 
continued his march towards Metz. As he paſſed thro? 
the cities on the Rhine, he ſaw the diſmal effects of that li- 
centious and waſteful war which Albert had carried on in 
theſe parts. Upon his approach, that prince, though at 


g the head of twenty thouſand men, withdrew into Lorrain, 
1 as if he had intended to join the French king, whoſe arms 
be de bad quartered with his own in all his ſtandards and en- 
by ſigns. Albert was not in a condition to cope with the Im- 


perial troops t, which amounted at leaſt to ſixty thouſand 
en, forming one of the moſt numerous and beſt appointed 
zrmies which had been brought into the field during that 
age, in any of the wars among Chriſtian princes, 

The chief command, under the emperor, was committed 
o the duke of Alva, aſſiſted by the marquis de Marignano, 
ogether with the moſt experienced of the Italian and Spaniſh 


heſe intelligent officers repreſented the great danger. of be- 
ginning, at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon, a fiege which could 
ot fail to prove very tedious. But Charles adhered to his 
own opinion with his uſual obſtinacy, and being confi- 
dent that he had made ſuch preparations, and taken ſuch 
precautions, as would enſure ſucceſs, he ordered the city to 
de inveſted. As ſoon as the duke of Alva appeared [Oct. 
19], a large body of the French fallied out and attacked 
is van-guard with great vigour, put it in confuſion, and 
illed or took. priſoners a conſiderable number of men. By 
lus early ſpecimen which they gave of the conduct of their 
ficers, as well as the valour of their troops, they ſhewed 


del he Imperialiſts what an enemy they had to encounter, and 
ther ow dear every advantage muſt, colt them. The place, 
my, owever, was oompletely inveſted, the trenches were _—_ ' 


ad the other works begun, | 
{ Thuan. xi. 387. Natal. Comitis, Hit. x 127. 


generals. As it was now towards the end of October, 
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teers imitated his example, and the ſoldiers ſubmitted with 


they ſaw that their ſuperiors did not decline to bear a pan 
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of leſs intrepid courage to deſpair of defending it with ſue. 
ceſs, The city was of great extent, with large ſuburbs; 
the walls were in many places feeble and without ramparts; 
the ditch narrow; and the old towers, which projected in. 
ſtead of baſtions, were at too- great diſtance from each other 
to defend the ſpace between them. For all theſe defects he 
endeavoured to provide the beſt remedy which the time 
would permit. He ordered the ſuburbs, without ſparing 
the monaſteries or churches, not even that of St. Arnulph, 
in which ſeveral kings of France had been buried, to be 
levelled with the ground; but in order to guard againſt the 
imputation of impiety, to which ſuch a violation of ſo many 
ſacred ediſices, as well as of the aſhes of the dead, might ex- 
poſe him, he executed this with much religious ceremony, 
Having ordered all the holy veſtments and utenſils, together 
with the bones of the kings, and other perſons depoſited in 
theſe churches, to be removed, they were carried in ſolemn 
proceſſion to a church within the walls, he himſelf walking 
before them bare-headed, with a torch in his hand. He 
then pulled down ſuch houſes as ſtood near the walls, clear 
ed and enlarged the ditch, repaired the rumous fortificationy 
and erected new ones. As it was neceſſary that all theſe 
works ſhould be finiſhed with the utmoſt expedition, he ls 
boured at them with his own hands: the officers and volun- 


cheerfulneſs to the moſt ſevere and fatiguing ſervice, when 


in it. At the ſame time he compelled all uſeleſs perſons toil : 
leave the place; he filled the magazines with proviſions and 
military ſtores; he burnt the mills, and deſtroyed the com 
and forage for ſeveral miles round the town. Such wer 
his popular talents, as well as his "arts of acquiring an + 
ſcendant over the minds of men, that the citizens ſeconded 
him with no leſs ardour than the ſoldiers; and every other 
paſſion being ſwallowed up in the zeal to repulſe the enemy 
with which he inſpired them, they beheld the ruin of theirs 
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ſtates, together with the havock which he made among their 
public and private buildings, without any motion of reſeat- 
ment 

3 the emperor having collected all his forces, 
continued his march towards Metz. As he paſſed thro” 
the cities on the Nhine, he ſaw the diſmal effects of that li- 
centious and waſteful war which Albert had carried on in 


the head of twenty thouſand men, withdrew into Lorrain, 
as if he had intended to join the French king, whoſe arms 
he had quartered with his own in all his ſtandards and en- 
ſigns, Albert was not in a condition to cope with the Im- 
perial troops t, which amounted at leaſt to ſixty thouſand 
en, forming one of the moſt numerous and beſt appointed 
her Fries which had been brought into the field during that 
In.. in any of the wars among Chriſtian princes. 

The chief command, under the emperor, was committed 
to the duke of Alva, aſſiſted by the marquis de Marignano, 
ogether with the moſt experienced of the Italian and Spaniſh 


heſe intelligent officers repreſented the great danger of be- 
ginning, at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon, a ſiege which could 
wt fail to prove very tedious. But Charles adhered to his 
own opinion with his uſual obſtinacy, and being confi- 
lent that he had made ſuch preparations, and taken ſuch 
recautions, as would enſure ſucceſs, he ordered the city to 
de inveſted. As ſoon as the duke of Alva appeared [Oct. 
9], a large body of the French fallied out and attacked 
is van-guard with great vigour, put it in confuſion, and 


lus early ſpecimen which they gave of the condu of their 


an + : 
del he Imperialiſts what an enemy they had to encounter, and 
other ow dear every advantage muſt, colt them. The place, 


owever, was completely inveſted, the trenches were n 
ind the other works begun. 
1 Thuan. Xl, 387. N atal. Comitis, Hiſt. 1 127. 


theſe parts. Upon his approach, that prince, though at 


generals. As it was now towards the end of October, 


led or took priſoners a conſiderable number of men. By 
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dfficers, as well as the valour of their troops, they ſhewed 
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The attention both of the beſiegers and, beſieged , was 
turned for ſome. time towards Albert of Brandenburg, and 
they ſtrove with emulation which ſhould gain that prince, 
who {till hovered in the., neighbourhood, fluctuating in all 
the uncertainty of irreſolut ion, natural to a man, who, being 
ſwayed by no principle, was allured different ways by con- 
trary views of intereſt. The French tempted him with of- 
fers extremely beneficial; the Imperialiſts ſcrupled at no 
promiſe which they thought could allure him. After much 
heſitation he was gained by the emperor, from whom he ex- 
pected to receive advantages which were. both more /imme- 
diate and more permanent. As the F rench king, who be. 
gan to ſuſpect his intentions, had appointed a body of troops 
under the duke of Aumale, brother to the duke of Guile, 
to watch his motions, Albert fell upon them unexpeQtedly 
with ſuch vigour that he routed them entirely {Nov. 4], 
killed many of the officers, wounded Aumale himſelf, and 
took him priſoner. Immediately after this victory, he march- 
ed i in triumph to Metz, and joined his army to that of the 
emperor. Charles, in reward for this ſervice, and the great WI 
acceſſion of ſtrength which he brought him, granted Albert 
a formal pardon of all paſt offences, and confirmed him in 
the poſſeſſion of the territories which he had violently uſu | 
ed during the wart. 0 
The duke of Guiſe, though deeply affected mah his by 1 
ther s misfortune, did not remit, in any degree, the vigour 
with which he defended the town. He haraſſed the, be 
fiegers by frequent ſallies, i in which his officers were ſo eaget 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves, that his authority being hardly 
ſufficient to reſtrain the impetuoſity of their courage, hew 
obliged at different times to ſhut the gates, and to cane 
the keys, in order to prevent the princes of the blood, au 
noblemen of the firſt rank, from expoling themſelyes to da 
ger! in every ſally. He repaired in the night what the en, 
my's artillery had beat down during the day, or erected be 


1 Sleid. SN. Thuan. lb, xi. 389, 392. 
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6 hind the ruined works new fortifications of almoſt equal 
| ſtrength. The Imperialiſts, on their part, puſhed on the at- 
tack with great ſpirit, and carried forward, at once, approach - 
es againſt different parts of the town. But the art of attack- 
ing fortified places was not then arrived at that degree of 
perfection to which it was carried towards the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth century, during the long war in the Netherlands. 


found that they had made but little progreſs; and although 
their batteries' had made breaches in different places, they 
ſaw, to their aſtoniſhment, works ſuddenly appear, in demo- 
liſhing which their fatigues and dangers would be renewed. 
ops Wl The emperor, enraged at the obſtinate refiſtance which his 
ile, army met with, left Thionville, where he had been confined 
dly by a violent fit of the gout, and though {till fo infirm that 
4) be was obliged” to be carried in a litter, he repaired to the 
and WW camp [Nov. 26]; that, by his preſence, he might animate 
reh · I the ſoldiers, and urge on the attack with greater ſpirit. 
the WY Upon his arrival, new batteries were erected, 1 new efforts 
great BY were made with redoubled ardour. 
bert But, by this time, winter had ſet in with great rigour; 
m in the camp was alternately deluged with rain or covered with 
ſurp foow; at the ſame time proviſions were become extremely 
arce, as a body of French cavalry which hovered in the 
s bro · ¶ neighbourhood; often interrupted the convoys, or rendered 
their arrival difficult and uncertain. Diſeaſes began to ſpread 
among the ſoldiers, eſpecially among the Italians and Spa- 
mards, unaccuſtomed to ſuch inclement weather; great num- 
bers were diſabled from ſerving, and many died. At length 
lach breaches were made as ſeemed practicable, and Charles 
wolved to hazard a general affault, in ſpite of all the re- 
nonſtrances of his generals againſt the imprudence of attack- 
Ing a numerous garriſon, conducted and animated by the 
noſt gallant of the French nobility, with an army weakened 
ty diſeaſes, and diſheartened with ill ſucceſs. The duke of 
buiſe, ſuſpeRing the emperor's intentions from the extrac r- 
Vol. IV. H 
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The befiegers, after the unwearied labour of many .weeks, 
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dinary movements which he obſerved in the enemy's camp, 
ordered all his troops to their reſpective poſts. They ap, 
peared immediately on the walls, and behind the breaches, 
with ſuch a determined countenance, ſo eager for the com. 
bat, and ſo well prepared to give the aſſailants a warm recep. 
tion, that the Imperialiſts, inſtead of advancing to the charge 
when the word of command was given, ſtood motionleſs in 
a timid, dejected ſilence. The emperor, perceiving that he 
could not truſt troops whoſe ſpirits were ſo; much broken, 
retired. abruptly to his quarters, complaining: that he was 
now deſerted by his ſoldiers, who nn no longer the 
name of men}. ri wy op 
. Deeply as this e of his: * e and ab Wl 
Sefted Charles, he would. not hear of abandoning the ſiege, , 
though he ſaw the neceſſity, of changing the method of at- 
tack, He ſuſpended the fury of his batteries, and propoſed h. 
to proceed by the more ſecure but tedious method of ſap- . 
ping. But as it ſtill continued to rain or to ſnow almoſt 
inceſſantly, ſuch as were employed in this ſervice. endured 
incredible hardſhips: and the duke of Guiſe, whoſe induſtry 
was not inferior to his valour, diſcovering all their mines, 
counter- worked them, and prevented their effect. At laſt, 
Charles finding it impoſſible to contend any longer with the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and with enemies whom he could nei- 
ther overpower by force, nor ſubdue by art, while at the 
ſame time a contagious diſtemper raged among his troops 
and cut off daily great numbers of the officers as well as ſol 
diers, yielded to the ſolicitations of his generals, who con- 
jured him to fave the remains of his army by a timely retreat: 
44 Fortune,“ ſays he, I now perceive, reſembles other fe. 
males, and chuſes to confer; her favours on young men 
* e Ae een were; on ale whe. eee 
years.” 5 
Upon this, he gare onda — to raife the fog 
[Dec. 26], and ſubmitted to the diſgrace of abandoning 
| 
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the enterpriſe, after having continued fifty. ſix days before 
the town, during which time he had loſt upwards of thirty 
thouſand men, who died of diſeaſes, or were killed by the 
enemy. The duke of Guiſe, as ſoon as he perceived the 
intention of the Imperfaliſts, fent out ſeveral bodies both of 
cavalry and infantry to infeſt their rear, to pick up ſtragglers, 
and to ſeize every opportunity” of attacking them with ad- 
rantage. Such was the confuſion with which they made 
their retreat, that the French might have haraſſed them in 
the moſt eruel manner. But when they ſallied out, a ſpec- 
| WH tacle prefented itſelf to their view, which extinguiſhed at 
once all hoſtile rage, and melted them into tenderneſs and 
compaſſion! © The Imperial camp was filled with the fick and 
wounded, with the dead and the dying. In all the different 
roads by which the army retired, numbers were found, who, 
having made an effort to eſcape; beyond their ſtrength, were 
left, when they could go no farther, to periſſi without aſſiſt- 
ance. This they received from their enemies, an were in- 
debted to them for all the kind offices which their friends 
lad not the power to perform. The duke of Guiſe imme- 
diately ordered proper refreſhments for ſuch as were dying 
of hunger; he appointed ſurgeons to attend the ſiek and 
vounded; he removed ſuch as could bear it to the adjacent 
illages; and thoſe who'would have ſuffered by being carri- 
ed ſo far, he admitted into the hoſpitals which he had fitted 
up in the eity for his own ſoldiers. As ſoon as they reco- 
rered, he ſent them home under an eſcort of ſoldiers, and 
wth money to bear their charges. By theſe acts of humes 
ty, which were uncommon in that age, when war was ear- 
r le. ned on with greater rancour and ferocity than at preſent, 
the duke of Guiſe completed the fame which he had acquir- 
ned by his gallant and ſueceſsful defenee o Metz, and engag- 
"Wl thoſe whom he had 2 = 0 to vie with his 0 own coun- 
men in — his hero VER D PET 


t Sleid. 578. Thuan. lib. xi. = Kc. "les Daniel, Hiſt. de 
France, tom. iii. 392. Pere Daniel's account of this: Gege is ta- 
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To theſe calamities in Germany, were added ſuch unfor. 
tunate events in Italy as rendered this the moſt diſaſtrous 
year in the emperor's life. During his reſidence at Villach, 
Charles had applied to Coſmo di Medici for the loan of two 
hundred thouſand crowns. But his credit at that time was 
ſo low, that in order to obtain this inconſiderable ſum, he 
was obliged to put him in poſſeſſion of the principality of 
Piombino, and by giving up that, he loit the footing” which 
he had hitherto maintained in Tuſcany, and enabled Coſmo 
to aſſume, for the future, the tone and deportment of a prinee 
altogether independent. Much about the time that his in- 
digence conſtrained him to part with this valuable territory, 
he loſt Sienna, which was of ſtill greater — thro? 
the ill conduct of Don Diego de Mendoza f. Me 

Sienna, like moſt of the great cities in Italy, had long 
enjoyed a republican government, under the protection of 
the empire; but being torn in pieces by the diſſenſions be- 
tween the nobility and the people, which divided all tlie Ita- 
lian commonwealths, the faction of the people, which gain- 
ed the afcendant, beſought the emperar to become the guard. 
ian of the adminiſtration which they had eſtabliſſied, and ad- 
mitted into their city a ſmall body of Spanith ſoldiers, whom 
he had ſent to countenance the execution of the laws, and 
to preſerve tranquillity among them. The command of 
theſe troops was given to Mendoza, at that time ambaſſador 
for the emperor at Rome, who perſuaded the credulous mut- 
titude, that it was neceſlary for their ſecurity againſt any fu- Wer! 
ture attempt of the nobles, to allow him to build a- citadel Wer 
in Sienna; and as he flattered: himſelf that by means of this I der 
fortreſs he might render the emperor maſter of the city, he ec 
puſhed on the works with all poſſible diſpatch. But he threw 
off the maſk too ſoan. Before the fortifications were com- ue 


pleted, he began to indulge his natural hanghtinefs.aad e t. 
lie. 


ken from the journal of the Sieur de Salignac, who was as preſent 
Natal. Cornit. Hiſt. 129. | | 11 
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ity of temper, and to treat the citizens with great inſolence. 


At the ſame time the ſoldiers in garriſon being paid as irre- 


gularly as the emperor's troops uſually were, lived almoſt at 
diſcretion upon the inhabitants, — — _ 
of licence: and oppreſſion 9 


Theſe injuries awakened the' Sienneſe” to a ſenſe of their 


danger. As they ſaw the neeeſſity of exerting themſelves, 
while the unfiniſhed fortifications of the citadel left them any 
hopes of ſueceſs, they applied to the French ambaſſador at 
Rome, who readily promiſed them his maſter's protection 
and aſſiſtance. At the ſame time, forgetting their domeſlic 
animoſitĩies when ſuch a mortal blow was aimed at the liber- 
ty and exiſtence of the republic, they ſent agents to the exil- 
ed nobles, and invited them to concur with them in ſaving 


their eountry from the ſervitude with which it was threaten - 


ed. As there was not a moment to loſe; meaſures were con- 
certed ſpeedily, but with great prudence; and were execut- 
ed with equal vigour: The citizens roſe ſuddenly in arms; 
the exiles flocked into the town from different parts with all 
their partiſans, and what troops they could draw together; 
and ſeveral bodies of mercenaries in the pay of France ap- 
peared to ſupport them. The Spaniards, though ſurpriſed, 
and much inferior im number, defended themſelves with great 
eourage; but ſeeing no proſpect of relief, and having no hopes 
of maintaining their ſtation long in a half-finiſhed fortreſs, 
they ſoon gave it up. The Sienneſe, with the utmoſt ala- 
erity, levelled it with the ground, that no monument might 
remain. of that odious ſtructure, which had been raiſed in or- 
der to enſlave them. At the ſame time renouneing all con- 
tion witk the emperor, they ſent ambaſſadors to thank 
the king of France as the reſtorer of their liberty, and to en- 
ueat that he would ſecure to them the perpetual enjoy ment 
that bleſſing; by 3 woe to their ep u- 
ef. 

Pecci Memorie de 8 vol. lll, 77 4905 200 Thuan- 375; 
77, &c. Paruta. Hiſt. Venet 267. Mem. de Ribier, 424, Co 
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To theſe misfortues, one ſtill more fatal had almoſt ſuc- 
ceeded: The ſevere adminiſtration of Don Pedro de Toles 
do, viceroy of Naples, having filled that kingdom with 
murmuring and dĩſaffection, the prince of Salerno, the head 
of the malecontents; had fled to the court of France, where 
all who bore ill-will to the emperor or his miniſters were 
ſure of finding protection and àſſiſtanee. That nobleman; 
in the uſual ſtyle of exiles, boaſting much of the number 
and power of his partiſans, and of his great influence with 
them, prevailed on Henry to think of invading Naples, 
from an expectation of being joined by all thoſe with whom 
the prince of Salerno held correſpondence; or who were diſ. 
ſatisfied with Toledo's government. But though the firſt 
hint of this enterpriſe was ſuggeſted by the prince of Saler 
no, Henry did not chuſe that its ſucceſs ſhould entirely de- 
pend upon his being able to fulfil the promiſes which he had 
made. He applied for aid to Solyman, whom he courted, 
after his father's example, as his moſt vigorous auxiliary a- 
gainſt the emperor, and ſolicited him to ſecond his opera; 
tions, by ſending a powerful fleet into the Mediterranean. 

It was not difficult to obtain what he requeſted of the-ſub IM : 
tan, who, at this time, was highly incenſed againſt the houſe Wl | 
of Auſtria, on account of the proceedings in Hungary. He W | 
ordered an hundred and fifty ſhips to be equipped, that 
they might fail towards the coaſt of Naples, at whatever i 
time Henry ſhould name, and might/eo:vperate-wwithothe e 
French troops in their attempts upon that kingdom. Phe I i 
command of this fleet was given to the corfair Dragut, an 
officer trained up under Barbaroſſa, and ſcarcely inferior to 
his maſter in eourage, in talents, or in good fortune. He 
appeared on the coaſt of Calabria at the time which had 
been agreed on, landed at ſeveral places, plundered and 
burnt ſeveral villages; and at laſt, caſting anchor in the bay 
of Naples, filled that city with conſternation.” But a8 the 
French fleet, detained by ſome accident, which tlie eonten- 


porary iſlorians have not explained, did not join the Turks 
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according to concert, they after waiting twenty 8, wich- 
out hearing any tidings: of it, ſet ſail for Conſtantinople, and 
thus delivered. the, yiceroy of Naples from the terror, 77 in. 
won, which he was not ina condition to have geſiſted? 

1553. ] As the French had never given ſo ſeyere a check 
to the emperor, in any former campaign, they expreſſed im- 
moderate joy at the ſucceſs of their arms. „Charles bel 
accuſtomed to a long ſeries of proſperity, felt the calamity 


molt ſenhbly, and retired from Metz into the Low. Coun- 


tries, much dejected with the cruel, reverſe of fortune which 
affected him in his declining age, when the. violence of the, 
gout had ĩnereaſed to ſuch a pitch, as entirely broke the vi- 
gour of his conſtitution, and rendered him peeviſh, difficult 
of acceſs, and often incapable of applying to buſineſs. But 
whenever, he enjoyed any interyal of eaſe, all, his thoughts 
were bent, on revenge; and he deliberated, 1 with the greatelt 
ſolicitude, concerning the molt proper means of annoying 
France, and of effacing the ſtain which, had. obſcured the re- 
putation and glory of his arms. All the ſchemes concern. 
ing Germanys/ which had engroſſed m fo, long, being dif- 
concerted. by the peace of Paſſau, the aTairs- of the empire 
became only ſecondary. objects of attention, and. "APE, 0 
France was the predominant paſſes which chiefly oc 
his mind. 2 41 03 - byrtbnud ne batS5" 

The turbulent — of ** of Brandenburg ex- 
cited | violent commot ions, which diſturbed the em pife d dur- 
ing this year. That prince's troops having Shared, i in 5 


Rear 
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calamities of the ſiege of Metz, were greatly, reduced in 


— OY 


number. But the emperor, , prompted. by gratitude f or r his 
ltinguiſhed. ſervices, on that, occaſion, or perhaps, v with A 
cret, view of fomenting diyiſions among the 18 of t] f the 
empires having. paid um all the money, dug to, him, he wa 

enabled with that ſum to hire bnd, de fol liers 1 
miſſed from the Imperial army, that he was ſoou at the head 
of a body of med as numerous as ever. The biſbops of 


78 Thuan. 375» 380. Mem; de Ribier, u. 403. Canons}... 
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Bamberg and, W. urtzburg having ſolicited the Imperial 
chamber to _— = its authority, the iniquitous. condi, 
tions which, Alb ert. d compelled. them to ſign, that court 
unanimoully, found their engagements with, him to be 
void in, their own. nature, becauſe they had been extorted 
Fa farce;, enjoined Albert to renounce; all claim to the per, 
rmance of them; and, if he ſhould, perſiſt in ſuch an un- 
jull demand, exhorted all the princes of the empire to take 
arms againſt him as a diſturber of the public tranquillity. 


To, this deeiſion, Albert oppoſed the confirmation of his 


tranſactiong with the, two prelates, which the empęror had 
granted him as the reward, of his having: joined. the: Impeii 
al army at Metz; and in order to intimidate bis. antagoniſts, 
as well as to,convince, them of his reſolution not to; relin- 
quiſh ; his pretenſions, he put his troops in motion, that he 
might ſecure the territory in queſtion. Various endeavours 
were employed, and many, expedients propoſed, in order i 
prevent. the kindling a new war in Germany. But the ſame 
warmth of temper which rendered Albert turbulent and en- 
terpriling, inſpiring him with the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſuce 
Jaden in his wildeſt undertakin ngs, he diſdainfully reje&+ 

ed all reaſonable overtures of accommodation. 


Upon this, the Imperial chamber iſſued its decree againſt 


him , and required. the elector of Saxony, together with ſeveral 
oth er Princes, mentioned by name, to take arms in order to- 
earry it into execution. Maurice, and thoſe aſſociated with 


him, were not unwilling to undertake. this ſervice. They 
were extremely ſolicitous to maintain public order by ſupports 


ing the authority of the Imperial chamber, and ſaw the neceſſi 
ty of giving a timely check to the uſurpations of an ambitious, 
prince, who, had. no, principle of action but regard to his 


own intereſt, and no motive to direct him but the impulſe 


of ungoyernable paſſons, They had, good reaſon to ſuſ. 
pect, that the emperor encouraged, Albert in his extrava- 


gant and irregular proceedings and ſecretly afforded him aſſiſt 
ance that, by raiſing him up to rival Maurice in power, he 
wight, in any future broil, make uſe of his aſſiſtance to 


* 
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counterbalance and controul the authority which the other 
had acquired in the empire T. an nen 

Theſe conſiderations united the moſt powerful princes in 
Germany in a league againſt Albert, of which Maurice was 
declared generaliſſimo [April 2 J. This formidable con- 
federacy, however, wrought no change in Albert's ſenti- 
ments; but as he knew that he could not reſiſt ſo many 
princes, if he ſhould allow them time to aſſemble their for- 
ces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to deprive them of all 
the advantages which they might derive from their united 
power and numbers; and for that reaſon marched directly 
againſt Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded moſt. It 
was happy for the allies that the conduct of their affairs was 
committed to à prince of ſuch abilities. He, by his autho- 
rity and example, had inſpired them with vigour; and hav- 
ing carr ed on their preparations with a degree of rapidity 
of which confederate bodies are ſeldom capable, he was in 
condition to _ — e he uc nnn. oy! Coulders 
able progreſs. © wy; 

Their armies which were W's equal in be each 
confiſting of twenty-four thouſand men, met at Sie verhauſen, 
in the dutchy of Lunenburgh; and the violent animoſity a- 
gainſt each other, which poſſeſſed the two leaders, did not 
ſuffer them to continue long inactive. The troops inflamed. 
with the ſame hoſtile rage, marched fiercely to the combat 
[June 9]; they fought with the greateſt obſtinacy; and as 
both generals were capable of availing themſelves of every 
favourable' occurrence, the battle remained long doubtful 
each gaining ground upon the other alternately. At laſt 
victory declared for Maurice, who was ſuperior in cavalry 
and Albert's army fled in confuſion, leaving four thouſand 
dead in the field; and their camp, baggage, and artillery in 
the hands of the conquerors: | The allies bought their vie- 
tory dear, me beſt troops Cuffered greatly, two ſons of the 


tSleid. 58 95 Mem, de Ribier, i li 442; Arnoldi vita Maurit. 
a, nn ll. 1242. 
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rantable uſurpation of his kinſman's Bon6urs and dominions 


of the firſt order is to fix on a bold ſcheme; and to execute 


ed not only the religious but civil liberties of Germany on 
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duke of Brunſwick, a duke of Lunenburgh, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction, were among the number of the ſlain, 
But all thefe were ſoon forgotten; for Maurice himſelf, as 
he led up to a ſecond charge a body of horſe which had 
been broken, received a wound with a piſtol-bullet' in the 
belly, of which he died two days aſter the battle, in the 
thirty-ſecond year of his age, and'in — — after his at 
taining the electoral dignity. © unn 
Of all the perſonages who have appeared in the hiſtory 
of this active age, when great occurrences and ſudden” revo- 
lations called forth extraordinary talents to view, and afford: 
ed them full opportunity to'diſplay themſelves, Maurice may 
juſtly be conſidered as the moſt remarkable. If his exorhi- 
tant ambition, his profound” diſſimulation, and his ufiwar- 


exclude him from being praifed as a virtuous man; his pris 
dence in” concerting his meafures, his vigonr in executing 
them, and the uniform ſucceſs with which they were attend. 
ed, entitle him to the appellation of a great prince. At an 
age when impetuoſity of ſpirĩt commonly predominates over 
political. wiſdom, when the higheſt effort even of a genius 


it with promptitude and courage, he formed and conducted 
an intrieate plan of policy, which deceived the moſt artful 
monarch in Europe. At the very juncture when the em- 
peror had” attaĩned to almoſt unlimited defpotiſm, Maurice, 
with power ſeemingly inadequate to ſuch an tmdertaking, 
compelled him to relinquiſh” all his uſurpations, and eſtabliſſ- 


ſuch foundations as have hitherto remained unſhaken. ſhe | 
though, at one period of his life, his conduct 'extited the 
l — the ——— and at — . on him * 


intzero — ore i} Scard. ii. 5 59. Sleid. 8335 Ruſcelli epi- 
tres aux Princes, 154. Arnoldi vita Maurit. 1245, 
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dreſs, that he was the only prince of the age who, in any 
degree poſſeſſed the confidence of both, and whom both la- 


mented as the moſtſ able as well — * the 
conſtitution and Jaws of his country. 


The conſternation. which 1 — — 


mong his troops, prevented them from making the proper 
improvement of the victory which they had gained. Al- 
bert whoſe active courage, and profuſe liberality, rendered 
him the darling of ſuch military adventurers as were little 


ſolicitous about the juſtice of his cauſe, ſoon re · aſſembled 


lis broken forces, and made freſh levies. with; ſuch ſucceſa 
that he was quickly at the head of fifteen thouſand men, 
and renewed his depredations with. additional fury. But 
Henry of Brunſwick having taken the command of the al- 
licd troops, defeated him in a ſecond. battle [Sept. 12 
ſcarcely leſs. bloody than the former. - Even then his cou-. 
rage did not fink, nor were his reſources exhauſted. He 
made ſeveral efforts, and ſome of them very vigorous, to re- 
trieve his affairs: but being laid under the ban of the empire 
by the Imperial chamber; being driven by degrees out of all 

his hereditary territories, as well as thoſe which he had u- 
ſurped; being forſaken; by many of his officers, and over- 

powered by the number of his enemies, he fled for refuge in- 
to France. After having been, for a conſiderable time, the 
terror and ſcourge. of Germany, he lingered out ſome years 
in an indigent. and dependent ſtate of exile, the miſeries of 
nich his reſtleſs and arrogant ſpirit endured with the moſt 
adignant impatience. Upon his death without ãſſue ¶ Jan. 


12, 1577], his territories, which, had been ſeied by the 


nuces who took arms againſt him, were reſtored, by a Ger 
ee of the emperor, to his [collateral heirs of the houſe, of 


r tc bog otingfts foig ds 10 wok: 


Maurice baving leſt only, one daughter, who was, after- 


ards married to William prince of Orange, by whom ſhe 


ad a ſon who bore his grandfather's name, and inherited. | 


* Sleid. 392, 394, 599+ Struv. Corps/Hiſt, Germ. 205 15 
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tual ſucceſſion, upon a failure of male heirs in the Albertine 


France might. flegp with ſecurity, the. fortifications.» 
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the great talents for which he was conſpicuous, a violent 
difpute- aroſe concerning the ſucceſſion to - his. bonours and 
territories. John Frederick, the degraded elector, elaimed 
the electoral dignity, and that part of his patrimonial eſtate 
of which he had been violently ſtripped after the Smalkal. 
dic. war. Auguſtus, Maurice's only brother, pleaded his 
but to the electoral dignity, and to the territories which 
Maurice had acquired. As Auguſtus was a prince of con- 
ſiderable abilities, as well as of great candour and gentleneſ⸗ 
of manners, the ſtates of Saxony, forgetting the merits and 
ſuſſerings of their former maſter, declared warmly in his fa- 
king of Denmark, whoſe daughter he had married, and zea- 
louſly eſpouſed by the king of the Romans, out of regard 
to Maurice's memory. The degraded. elector, though ſe 
cretly favoured by his ancient enemy the emperor, was at 
addition to the territories which had been allotted to him, 
together with a ſtipulation, ſecuring to his family the even- 


line. That unfortunate, but magnanimous prince, died 5 
next year, ſoon after ratifying this treaty. of agreement; and M i 


the electoral dignity is ſtill * by the deſcendants of I fn 


—— 5 hay 
—— 2 in — war — 


on in the Low- Countries with conſiderable vigour. Tbe 
emperor, impatient to eflace the ſtain, which his ignomini- 
ous repulſe at Metz left upon his military reputation, had 
an army early in the field, and laid ſiege to Terouane. 
Though the town was of ſuch. importance, that Franc 
uſed to call it one of the two pillows on which a * ni 


— bad repair: Henry, truſting to what — 
rr 
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forts of the enemy ubortiveg thi ni of i 
ſon with a confiderable number of the young nobility. But 
| 4Eſse, a veteran officer who commanded them, being kf. 
| led, and the Imperialiſts puſhing the ſiege with great vigour. 
and perſeverance} the place was taken by aſſault ¶ June 21. 
a That it might not fall again into the hands of the French, 
, Charles ordered not only the fortifications but the town it- 
h WH {lf to be razed, and the inhabitants to be diſperſed in the 
- Wl adjacent cities. Elated with this ſueceſs, the Imperialiſts 
1 inmediately inveſted Heſden, which, though defended with 
d great bravery, was likewiſe taken by aſſault, and ſuch of the 
a Wl garriſon as eſeaped the ſword, were made priſoners, The 
he Wl emperor entruſted the conduct of this ſiege to Emanuel 
Philibert of Savoy, prince of Piedmont, who, on that occa- 
rd Wl fon, gave the ſirſt difplay of thoſe great talents. for milita- 
le- WW ry command, which ſoon entitled him to be ranked among 
at Wl the firſt generals of the age, and facilitated his re-eſtabliſh- 
all ment in his hereditary dominions, the greater part of which 
im, 

en 

tine 

lied 
aud 
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having been over run by Francis in his — 1 
ly, were ſtill retained by Henry f. 1 80 

The loſs of theſe towns, FAR with 60 many — 
of diſtinction, either killed or taken by the enemy, was no 
inconſiderable calamity to France, and Henry felt it very 
ſenſibly; but he was ſtill more mortified at the emperor's 
baving recovered his wonted ſuperiority in the field ſo ſoon 
after the blow at Metz, which the French had repreſented 
3s fatal to his power. He was aſhamed too, of his on re- 
miſſne ſs and exceffive ſecurity at the opening of the eam - 
paign; and in order to repair that error, he aſſembled a nu- 
rerous #my, and led it into the Low. Countries. 
Rouſed at the approach of ſuch a formidable enemy, 
W Charles left Bruſſels, where he had been ſhut up ſo cloſely 
oring ſeven” months,” that it came to be believed in many 
ers of Europe that he was dead; and though he was fo 
ruch debilitated by the gout that he could hardly bear the 

1 Thuan. 411. Hari Anniles Brabant. 66;]“ 
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motion of a litter, he haſtened to join his army. The eyes 
of all Europe were turned with expectation towards thoſe | 
mighty and exaſperated rivals, between whom a deciſive 
battle was now thought unavoidable. - But Charles having 
prudently declined to hazard a general engagement, and 
the violence of the autumnal rains rendering it impoſſible for 
the French to undertake any ſiege, they retired, without 
having performed any thing ſuitable to the great 'prepara- 
tions which they had made f. 

The Imperial arms were not attended with the bene ſuc. 
ceſs in Italy. The narrowneſs of the emperor's finances 


ſeldom allowed him to act with vigour in two different 


places at the ſame time; and having exerted himſelf to the 
utmoſt in order to make a great effort in the Low-Coun- MW. 
tries, his operations on the other ſide of the Alps were pro- 
portionally feeble. The viceroy of Naples, in conjunction WM 
with Coſmo di Medici, who was greatly. alarmed at the in- 
troduction of French troops into Sienna, endeavoured to be- I 
come maſter of that city. But, inſtead of reducing the'Si- t 
enneſe, the Imperialiſts were obliged to retire abruptly, in I fr 
order to defend their own country, upon the appearance of i t 
the Turkiſh fleet, which threatened the coaſt of Naples; 
and the French not only eſtabliſhed themſelves more firmly IM f 
in Tuſcany, but, by the aſſiſtance of the Turks, conquered IF hi 
a great part of the 3 of Corſica, ae at — time toi co) 
the Genoeſe®. 
The affairs of the houſe of Auſtria declined 1 ini tic 
Hungary during the courſe of this year. As the troops dor 
which Ferdinand kept in Tranſylvania received their pay >o! 
very irregularly, they lived almoſt at diſcretion upon the i 
habitants; and their infolence and rapaciouſneſs greatly di 
guſted all ranks of men, and alienated them from their ne 
Jovereign, who inſtead of protecting, plundered his ſubjea 
Their indignation at this, added to their defire of revengii 
Martinuzzi's death, wrought ſo much upon a turbulent nx 
+ Harzzys, 652. Thuan. 414. Th uan. 417. 
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bility impatient of injury, and upon a fierce people prone to 
change, that they were ripe for a revolt. At that very 
juncture, their late queen Iſabella, together with her ſon, 
zppeared in Tranſylvania. Her ambitious mind could not 
bear the ſolitude and inactivity of a private life; and re- 
penting quickly of the-ceffion which {he had made of the 
crown in the year one thouſand: five: hundred and fifty- one, 
ſhe left the place of her retreat, hoping that the diſſatisfac- 
tion of the Hungarians with the Auſtrian government 
would prompt them once more to recogniſe her ſon's right 
to the crown. Some noblemen of great eminence: declared 
immediately in his favour. The baſha of Belgrade, by So- 
lyman's order, eſpouſed his cauſe, in oppoſition to Ferdi- 
nand; the Spaniſh and German ſoldiers, inſtead of advanc- 
ing againſt the enemy, mutinied for want of pay, declar- 
ing that they would march back to Vienna; ſo that Caſtal- 
do, their general, was obliged to abandon Franſylvania to- 
Iſabella and the Turks, and to place himſelf. at the head of 
the mutineers, that by his authority he might reſtrain them 
from plundering the Aultrian territories . — 
they paſſed “. 

Ferdinand's attention was mas ſo nals — as 
allairs of Germany, and his treaſures ſo much exhauſted by 
his late efforts in Hungary, that he made no attempt to re- 
cover that valuable province, although a favourable oppor- 
tunity for that purpoſe preſented itſelf, as Solyman was 
fg u then engaged in a war with Perſia, and involved beſides in 
roo domeſtic calamities which engroſſed and diſturbed his mind. 
Solyman, though diſtinguiſhed by many: accompliſhments 
from the other Ottoman princes, had all the paſſions pecu- 


lis authority, ſudden as well as furious in his anger, and 
luſceptible of all that rage of love, which reigns in the 
oY alt, and often produces the wildeſt and moſt tragical ef- 
kits, His favourite miſtreſs was a Circaſſian ſlave of ex- 


* Thuan. 430. 
I 2 


lar to that violent and haughty race. He was jealous of 
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quiſite beauty, who bore him a ſon called Muſtapha, whom, 
both on account of his birthright and merit, he deſtined to 
be the heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Ruſſian captive, 
ſoon ſupplanted the Circaſſian, and gained the ſultan's heart. 
Having the addreſs to retain the conqueſt which ſhe had 
made, ſhe kept poſſeſſion of his love without any rival for 
many years, during which ſhe brought him ſeveral ſons and 
one daughter. All the happineſs, however, which ſhe de- 
rived from the unbounded ſway that ſhe had acquired over 
the mind of a monarch whom one half of the world revered 
or dreaded, was embittered by perpetual reflections on Muſ. 
tapha's acceſſion. to the throne, and the certain death of 
her ſons, who, ſhe foreſaw, would be immediately ſacrificed, 
according to the barbarous jealouſy of Turkiſh policy, to 
the ſafety. of the new emperor. By dwelling continually 
on this melancholy idea, ſhe came gradually towiew Muſ- 
tapha as the enemy of her children, and to hate him with 
more than a ſtep-mother's ill - will. This prompted her to 
with his deſtruction, in order to ſecure for one of her own 
ſons the throne which was deſtined for him. Nor did ſhe 
want either ambition to attempt ſuch a high enterpriſe, or 
the arts requiſite for carrying it into. execution. Having 
prevailed on the ſultan to give her only daughter in marriage 
to Ruſtan the grand vizier, ſhe diſcloſed her ſcheme to that 
crafty miniſter, who perceiving that it was his own intereli 
to co-operate with her, readily promiſed his aſſiſtance to- 
wards aggrandizing that branch of the 5 line to which he WM ;.. 
was ſo nearly allied. | WM by 
As ſoon as Roxalana had concerted her meaſures with I Ane 
this able confident, ſhe began to affe& a wonderful zeal for ¶ bor 
the Mahometan religion, to which Solyman was ſuperlt- WW; 
tiouſly attached, and propoſed to found and endow a royal tau; 
moſque, a work of great expence, but deemed by the Turks N Abl 
meritorious in the higheſt degree. The mufti whom ſhe I ner 
conſulted, approved much of her pious intention; but ha. j, 
ing been gained and inſtructed by Ruſtan, told her, that ſhe;.; : 
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being a ave could derive no benefit herſelf from that holy 
deed, for all the merit of it would acerue to Solyman, the 
maſter whoſe property the was. Upon this ſhe ſeemed to 
be overwhelmed with ſorrow, and to ſink into he deepeſt me- 
lancholy, as if ſhe had been diſguſted with life and all its 


exjoyments. Solyman, who was abſent with the army, be- 
ing informed of this dejection of mind, and of *the cauſe 
from which it proceeded, di ſeovered all the ſolicitude of a 
lover to remove it, and by a writing under his hand declar- 
ed her à free woman. Roxalana having gained this point, 
proceeded to build the moſque, and relaſſumed her uſual 
gaiety of ſpirit. "But when Solyman; on his return to Con- 
ſtantinople, fent an eũnuch, according to the cuſtom of the ſe· 
raglio, to bring her to partake of his bed, ſhe, ſeemingly with 
deep regret, but in the moſt peremptory manner: declined 
to follow the eunuch, declaring that what had been an ho. 
nour to her while a ſlave, became a crime as ſhe was now a 
free woman, and that ſhe would not involve either the ful. 
tan or herſelf in the guilt that muſt be contracted by ſuch 
an open violation of the law of their prophet.” Solyman, 
whoſe paſſion this difficulty, as well as the affected delicacy 
which gave riſe to ĩt, heightened and inflamed, had recourſe 
immediately to the mufti for his direction. He replied, as 
greeably to the koran, that Roxalana's' ſcruples were well 
founded; but added, art fully, in words which Ruſtan had 
tanght him to uſe, that it was in the ſultan's power to re- 
move theſe difficulties, by eſpouſing her as his law ful wife; 
The amorous monarch cloſed eagerly with the propoſal; 
and ſolemnly married her, according to the form of the Ma- 
hometan ritual; though; by doing fo, he diſregarded'a max- 
im of policy which the pride of the Ottoman blood had 
taught all the ſultans ſince Bajazet I. to conſider as invio- 
able. From bis time, none of the Turkiſh monarchs had 
married, becauſe, when he was vanquiſhed and taken priſon- 
er by Tamerlane, his wife had been abuſed with barbatots 
nſolence by the Tartars. ' That no fimilar calamity mighs 
13 
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again ſubject the Ottoman family to the ſame diſgrace the 
ſultans admitted none to their beds but flaves, whoſe-diſhon« 
our could not bring any fuch ſtain upon their houſee. 

But the more uncommon the ſtep was, the more it con- 


vinced Roxalana of the unbounded inſſuence which ſhe had 


acquired orer the ſultan's heart; and emboldened her to 
proſecute; with greater hope of ſucceſs, the ſcheme that the 
had formed in order to deſtroy Muſtapha. This young 
prince having been entruſted by his father, according to the 
practice of the ſultans in that age, with the government of 
ſeveral different provinces, was at that time inveſted with 
the adminiſtration in Diarbequir, the ancient Meſopotamiay 
which Solyman had wreſted from the Perſians,” and added 
to his empire. In all theſe different commands, Muſtapha 


had conducted himſelf with ſuch cautious prudence as could 


give no-offence to his father, though, at the ſame time, he 
governed with ſo much moderation as well as juſtice, and 
diſplayed {ſuch valour and © generoſity, as rendered him 
equally — * 20 People pa RE the 
ſoldiery. 1 | 
There was no room to wh any folly or vice to his hindi 
that could impair the high opinion which his father en- 
tertained of him. Roxalana's malevolence was more 'refin- 
ed; ſhe turned his virtues againſt him, and made uſe of theſe 
as engines for his deſtruction. She often mentioned, in So- 
lyman's preſenee, the ſplendid qualities of his ſon; ſhe cele- 
brated his courage, his liberality, his popular arts, with ma- 
lioious and exaggerated praiſe. As ſoon as ſhe perceived 
that the ſultan heard theſe encomiums, which were often 
repeated, with uneaſineſs; that ſuſpicion of his ſon began to 
mingle itſelf with his former eſteem; and that by degrees be 
came to view him with jealouſy and fear; ſhe introduced, as 
by accident, ſame diſcourſe concerning the rebellion of his 


father Selim againſt Bajazet his grandfather: ſhe took nd 


tice of *the bravery of the veteran troops under Muſtaphzs 


command; and of the neighbourhood of Dairbequir to ths 


phzs 
- the 
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territories of the Perſian ſophiz Solymar's: mortal enemy, 
By theſe arts, whatever remained of paternal tenderneſs was 
gradually extinguiſhed, and ſuch paſſions were kindled in the 
breaſt of the ſultan, as gave all Roxalana's malignant ſug- 
geſtions the colour not only of probability but of truth. 
His ſuſpicions and fear of Muſtapha ſettled into deep · rooted 
hatred, He appointed ſpies to obſerve and report all bis 
words and actions; he watched and ſtood on e een 
gainſt him as his moſt dangerous enemy. (ulig 

Having thus alienated the ſultan's — from Muſlapha, 
Roxalana ventured upon another ſteps She entreated Soly- 
man to allow her own ſons the liberty of appearing at court, 
hoping that by gaining acceſs to their father, they might, 
by their good qualities and dutiful deportment, inſinuate 
themſclves into that place in his affections which Muſtapha 
had formerly held; and, though what ſhe demanded was con- 
trary to the practice of the Ottoman family in that age, the 
vx0r10us Monarch granted her requeſt. To all theſe female 
intrigues Ruſtan added an artifice ſtill more ſubtle, which 
completed the ſultan's deluſion, and heightened his jealouſy 
and fear, + He wrote to the baſhaws of the provinces adja- 
cent to Diarbequir, inſtructing them to ſend him regular in- 
telligenee of Muſtapha's proceedings in his government, and 
to each of them he gave a private hint, flowing in appear- 
ance from his zeal for their intereſts that nothing would be 
more acceptable to the ſultan than to receive favourable ac- 
counts of a ſon whom he deſtined to ſuſtain the glory of the 
Ottoman name. The baſfaws, ignorant of his fraudulent 
intention, and eager to pay court to their ſovereign at ſuch 
an eaſy price, filled their letters with ſtudied but fatal pane- 
gyries of Muſtapha, repreſenting him as a prince worthy to 
ſucceed ſuch an illuſtrious father, and as endowed with talents 
which might enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal, his 
ame. Theſe letters were induſtriouſſy ſhe wn to Solyman, 
at the ſeaſons when it was known that they would make the 


leepeſt impreſſion.) Every expreſſion in recommendation of 


his ſon wounded him to the heart; he ſuſpected his prineipat 
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officers of being ready to favour the moſt deſperate attempt; 
of a prince whom they were ſo fond of praiſing; and fancy. 
ing that he faw them already aſſaulting his throne with re. 
bellious arms, he determined, while it was yet in his power, 
to anticipate the am and to — — own laitty by his 
ſon's death. 

For this purpoſe, e eee of renewing the 
war againſt Perſia, he ordered Ruſtan to march towards 
Diarbequir at the head of a numerous army, and to rid him 
of a ſon whoſe life he deemed inconſiſtent with his own ſafe. 
ty. But that crafty miniſter did not chuſe to be loaded 
with the odium of having executed this cruel order. As 
ſoon as he arrived in Syria he wrote to Solyman, that the 
danger was ſo imminent as called for his immediate preſence; 
that the camp was full of Muſtapha's emiffaries; that many 
of the ſoldiers were corrupted; that the affections of all 
leaned towards him; that he had difcovered a negotiation 
which had been carried on with the ſophi of Perſia in order 
to marry Muſtapha with one of his daughters; that he al. 
ready felt his own talents as well as authority to be inade- 
quate to the exigencies of ſuch an arduous conjuncture; that 
the ſultan alone had ſagacity to diſcern what refolvtion 
ſhould be taken in thoſe circumſtances, and —— to eam 
that reſolution into execution. 

This charge of courting the friendſhip of the ſophi, Rox- 
alana and Ruftan had reſerved as the laſt and moſt envenom- 
ed of all their calumnĩes. It operated with the violence 
which they expected from Solyman's inveterate abhorrence 
of the Perſians, and threw him into the wildeſt tranſports of 
rage. He ſet out inſtantly for Syria, and haſtened thither 
with all the precipitation and i impatience of fear and revenge. 
As ſoon as he joined his army near Aleppo, and had con- 
certed meaſures with Ruſtan, he ſent a chiaus, or meſſenget 
of the court, to his fon, requiring him to repair immediately} 


to his preſence. Muſtapha, * no ſtranger to his ſte 
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mother's machinations, or to. Ruſtan's malice, or to his fa- 
ther's violent temper, yet relying on his own innocence, and 
hoping to diſcredit the accuſations of his enemies by the 
promptitude of his obedience, followed the meſſenger with- 
out delay to Aleppo. The moment he arrived in the camp, 
he was introduced into the ſultan's tent. As he entered it, 
he obſerved nothing that could give him any alarm; no ad- 
ditional crowd of attendants, no body of armed guards, but 
the ſame order and filence which always reign in the ſultan's 
apartments., In a few minutes, however, ſeveral mutes ap- 
peared, at the ſight of whom Muſtapha, knowing what was 
his doom, cried with a loud voice, Lo, my death!“ and 
attempted to fly. The mutes ruſhed forward to ſeize him; 
he reſiſted and ſtruggled, demanding with the utmoſt ear- 
reſtaeſs to ſee the ſultan; and deſpair, together with the 
hope of finding protection from the ſoldiers, if he could e- 
ſcape out of the tent, animated him with ſuch extraordinary 
ſtrength, that, for ſome time, he baffled all the efforts of the 
executioners.  . Solyman was within hearing of his ſon's 
cries, as well as of the noiſe which the ſtruggle occaſioned, 

Impatient of this delay of his revenge, and ſtruck with ter- 
ror at the thoughts of Muſtapha's eſcaping, he drew afide 
the curtain which divided the tent, and thruſting in his head, 
darted a fierce look towards the mutes, and, with wild and 
tireatening geſtures, ſeemed to, condemn, their floth and ti- 
nidity. At fight of his father's furious and unrelenting 


ountenance, Muſtapha's ſtrength failed, and his courage 


ſorſook him; the mutes faſtened the bow-ſtring about his 
neck, and in a moment put an end to his life. 

The dead body was expoſed before the ſultan's tent. The 
bldiers gathered round. it, and contemplating that mournful 
object with aſtoniſhment, and ſorrow, and indignation, were 


Fay, if a leader had not been, wanting, to haye broke out 


Into the wildeſt exceſſes of rage. After giving vent to the 
wilt expreſſions of their grief, they retired each man to his 
nt, and ſhutting themſelves up, bewailed in ſecret the cruel 
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fate of their favourite; nor was there one of them who taſted 
food, or even water, during the remainder of that day. Next 
morning the ſame ſolitude and ſilence reigned in the camp; 
and Solyman, being afraid that ſome dreadful ſtorm would 
follow this ſullen calm, in order to appeaſe the enraged ol. 
diers, deprived Ruſtan of the ſeals, ordered him to leave the 
camp, and raiſed Achmet, a gallant officer much beloved in 
the army, to the dignity of viſier. This change, however, - 
was made in concert with Ruſtan himfelf; that crafty mini- 
ſter ſuggeſting it as the only expedient which: could fave 
himſelf or his maſter. But within a few months, when the 
reſentment of the ſoldiers began to ſubſide, and the name of 
Muftapha to be forgotten, Achmet was ſtrangled by the ſul. 
tan's command, and Ruſtan re-inſtated-in the office of viſier. 
Together with his former power, he re- aſſumed the plan for 
exterminating the race of Muſtapha which he had concerted 
with Roxalana; and as they were afraid that an only ſon 
whom Muſtapha had left, might grow up to avenge his lf « 
death, they redoubled their activity, and by employing the f. 
ſame arts againſt him which they had practiſed againſt his 
father, they inſpired Solyman with the ſame fears, and pre- Wl t 
vailed on him to iſſue orders for putting to death that young Ml 
innocent prince. Theſe orders were executed with barba- g 
rous zeal, by an eunuch, who was diſpatched to Burſa, the . 
place where the prince reſided; and no rival was left to di cr 
pute the Ottoman throne with the ſons of Roxalana “?. ch 
Such tragical ſcenes, productive of fo deep diſtreſs, ſeldom 
occur but in the hiſtory of the great monarchies of the eail, 
where the warmth of the climate ſeems to give every emo- 
tion of the heart its greateſt force, and the abſolute power 
of ſovereigns, accuſtoms and enables them to gratify all ther 
paſſions without controul. While this intereſting tranſa&tion 
in the court of Solyman engaged his whole attention, Charles 
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* Augerii Giflenii Buſbequii Legationis Turcicz Epiſtolæ in 
Franc. 1615, p. 37. Thuan. lib. xii. p. 432. Mem. de Ribic 
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was purſuing, with the utmoſt ardour, a new ſcheme for ag- 
grandizing his family. About this time, Edward the ſixth 
of England, after a ſhort reign, in which he diſplayed ſuch 
virtues as filled his ſubject with ſanguine hopes of being hap- 


py under his government, and made them bear with patience | 


all that they ſuffered from the weakneſs, the diſſenſions, and 
| the ambition of the miniſters who aſſumed the adminiſtration 
WH curing his minority, was ſeized with a lingering diſtemper 
which threatened his life. The emperor no ſooner received 
an account of this, than his ambition, always attentive to ſeize 
every opportunity of acquiring an increaſe of power, or of 
territories, to his ſon, ſuggeſted the thought of adding Eng- 
land to his other kingdoms, by the marriage of Philip with 
the princeſs Mary, the heir of Edward's crown. Being ap- 
prehenſive, however, that his ſon, who was then in Spain, 
might decline a match with a princeſs in her thirty-eighth 
jear, and eleven years older than himſelff; Charles determin- 
ed, notwithſtanding his own age and infirmities, t. to make of- 
fer of himſelf as a huſband to his couſin. 

But though Mary was ſo far advanced in years, and de- 
re- ¶ ſtitute of every charm either of perſon orof manners that could 
ung vin afſection or command efteem, Philip, without heſitation, 
rba- Wl gave his conſent to the match propoſed by his father, and 
the i was willing, according to the uſual maxim of princes, to ſa- 
dib crifice his inclination to his ambition. In order to enſure 

the ſucceſs of his ſcheme, the emperor, even before Edward's 


dom I death, began to take ſuch ſteps as might facilitate it. Up- | 


ea, on Edward's demiſe, Mary mounted the throne of England; 

em0- ¶ the pretenſions of the lady Jane Grey proving as uufortu- 
ower f nate as they were ill-· founded“. Charles ſent immediately 
a pompous embaſſy to London to congratulate Mary on her 
acceſſion to the throne, and to propoſe the alliance with his 
on. The queen, dazzled with the proſpect of marrying the 
beir of the greateſt monarch in nne fond of uniting 


4 Palav. Hiſt. Concil. Trid. v. ii, 6. 13. p. 150. 
* Carte's Hiſt, of England, iii. 28 7- 


religion in England, liſtened in the moſt favourable manner 


narchs, preſented a warm addreſs againſt the Spaniſh mateh; 
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more cloſely with her mother's family, to which ſhe had 
been always warmly attached; and eager to ſecure the pow. 
erful aid which ſhe knew would be neceffary towards carry. 
ing on her favourite ſcheme of re-eſtabliſhing the Romiſh 


to the propoſal. Among her ſubjects, it met with a very 
different reception. Philip, it was well known, contended 
for all the tenets of the church of Rome with a ſanguinary 
zeal which exceeded the meaſure even of Spaniſh bigotry: 
this alarmed all the numerous partiſans of the reformation, 
The Caſtilian haughtineſs and reſerve were far from being 
acceptable to the Engliſn, who, having ſeveral times ſeen 
their throne otcupied by perſons wl:o were born ſubjects, 
had become accuſtomed to an unceremonions and familiar 
intercourſe with their ſovereigns. They could not think, 
without the utmoſt uneaſineſs, of admitting a foreign prince 
to that influence in their councils, which the huſband of their 
queen would naturally poſſeſs. They dreaded, both from 
Philip's overbearing temper, and from the maxims of the 
Spaniſh monarchy which he had imbibed, that he would in. WW: 
fuſe ideas into the queen's mind, dangerous to the libertic Wl: 
of the nation, and would introduce foreign troops and mo- 
ney into the kingdom, to aſſiſt her in any attempt againi 
them. 

Full of theſe apprehenſions, the houſe of commons, tho 
in that age extremely obſequious to the will of their mo- 


many pamphlets were publiſhed, repreſenting the dangerous 
conſequences of the alliance with Spain, and deſcribing Phi 
lip's bigotry and arrogance in the moſt odious colours. Bu 
Mary, inflexible in all her reſolutions, paid no regard to thc 
remonſtrances of her commons, or to the ſentiments of the 
people. The emperor, having ſecured, by various arts, the 
miniſters whom ſhe truſted moſt, they approved warmly d lar 
the match, and large ſums were remitted by him in orders 
to gain the reſt of the council. Cardinal Pole, whom tit 
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pope, immediately upon Mary's acceſſion, had diſpatched as 
his legate into England, in order to reconcile his native coun- 
try to the ſee of Rome, was detained by the emperor's com- 
mand at Dillinghen in Germany, left by his preſence he 
ſhould thwart Philip's pretenſions, and employ his intereſt 
in favour of his kinſman Courtnay earl of Devonſhire, whom 
the Engliſh ardently wiſhed their ſovereign to chuſe for a 
huſbandF. 

As the negotiation did not admit of delay, it was carried 
forward with the greateſt rapidity, the emperor agreeing, 
without heſitation, - to every article in favour' of England, 
which Mary's miniſters either repreſented as neceſſary to 
ſoothe the people and reconcile them to the match, or that 
was ſuggeſted by their own fears and jealouſy of a foreign 
maſter. The chief articles were [Jan. 12, 1554], that Phi- 
Ip, during his marriage with the queen, ſhould bear the ti- 
eir le of king of England, but the entire adminiſtration of af- 
om MW fairs, as well as the ſole diſpoſal of all revenues, offices, and 
the benefices, ſhould remain with the queen; that the heirs of 
in- che marriage ſhould, together with the crown of England, 
tics inherit the dutchy of Burgundy and the Low-Countries; 
mo- bat if prince Charles, Philip's only ſon by a former marriage, 
aint WJ ould die without iſſue, his children by the queen, whether | 

| male or female, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Spain, and 
tho the emperor's hereditary dominions; that before the con- 
mo- fummiation of the marriage, Philip ſhould ſwear ſolemnly, 
atch; WW hat he would retain no domeſtic who was not a ſubje& of 
erou I the queen, and would bring no foreigners into the kingdom 
Phi- lat might give umbrage to the Engliſh; that he would 
But make no alteration in the conſtitution or laws of England; 
o the hat he would not carry the queen, or any of the children 
of the born of this marriage, out of the kingdom; that if the queen 
g, the Fould die before him without iſſue, be would immediately 
leave the crown to the lawful heir, without claiming any 
noht of adminiſtration. whatever; that in conſequence of 

1 Carte, iii, 288. | 
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this marriage, England ſhould not be engaged in any war 
ſubſiſting between France and Spain; and that the alliance 
between France and England ſhould remain in full force“. 
But this treaty, though both the emperor and Mary's 
miniſters employed their utmoſt addreſs in framing it ſo as 
to pleaſe the Engliſh, was far from quieting their fears and 
jealouſies. They ſaw that words and promiſes were a feeble 
ſecurity againſt the encroachments of an ambitious: prince, 
who, as ſoon as he got poſſeſſion of the power and advan. 
tages which the queen's huſband muſt neceſſarily enjoy, 
could eaſily evade any of the articles which either limited 
his authority or obſtructed his ſchemes. They were con- 
vinced that the more favourable the conditions of the pre- | 
ſent treaty were to England, the more Philip would be | 
tempted hereafter to violate them. They dreaded that 
England, like Naples, Milan, and the other countries an- ] 
nexed to Spain, would ſoon feel the dominion of that 
crown to be intolerably oppreflive, and be conſtrained, 
as theſe had been, to waſte its wealth and vigour in 
wars wherein it had no intereſt, and from which it could de- 
rive no advantage. Theſe ſentiments prevailed ſo generally 
that every part of the kingdom was filled with diſcontent at 
the match, and with indignation againſt the adviſers of it, 
Sir Thomas Wyat, a gentleman of ſome note, and of good 
intentions towards the public, took advantage of this, and 
rouſed the inhabitants of Kent to arms, in order to fave 
their country from a foreign yoke. Great numbers reſort- 
ed in a ſhort time to his ſtandard; he marched to London 
with ſuch rapidity, and the queen was ſo utterly unprovided WW vc 
for defence, that the aſpect of affairs was extremely threat- WF an: 
ening; and if any nobleman of diſtinction had joined the tio 
malecontents, or had Wyat poſſeſſed talents equal, in any WO tra 
degree, to the boldneſs of his enterpriſe, the inſurrection rec 
muſt have proved fatal to Mary's power. But all Wyat's 
meaſures were concerted with ſo little prudence, and execut- 


* Rymer's Fed. vol. xv. 377, 393- Mem. de Ribier, ii. 498. 
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ed with ſuch irreſolution, that many of his followers forſook 
him; the reſt were diſperſed by a handful of ſoldiers; and 
he himſelf was taken priſoner, without having made any 
efort worthy of the cauſe that he had undertaken, or ſuit- 
able to the ardour, with which he engaged in it. He ſuffer- 
ed the puniſhment due to his raſhneſs and rebellion. The 
queen's authority was confirmed and increaſed by her ſuc- 
ceſs in defeating this inconſiderate attempt to abridge it. 
The lady Jane Grey, whoſe title the ambition of her rela- 
tions had ſet up in oppoſition to that of the queen, was, 
notwithſtanding her youth and innocence, brought to the 
ſcaffold, The lady Elizabeth, the queen's ſiſter, was ob- 
ſerved with the moſt jealous attention. The treaty of mar- 
nage was ratified by the parliament, 

Philip landed in England with a magnificent retinue, ce- 
lebrated his nuptials with great ſolemnity; and though he 
could not lay aſide his natural ſeverity and pride, or aſſume 
gracious and popular manners, he endeavoured to conciliate 
the favour of the Engliſh nobility by his extraordinary liber- 
ality. Leſt that ſhould fail of acquiring him ſuch influence 
in the government of the kingdom as he aimed at obtaining, 
the emperor kept a body of twelve thouſand men on the 
coaſt of Flanders in readineſs to embark for England, and 
to ſupport his ſon in all his enterpriſes. 

Emboldened by all theſe favourable circumſtances, Mary 
purſued the ſcheme of extirpating the proteſtant religion 
out of her dominions, with the moſt precipitate zeal. The 
laws of Edward the Sixth, in favour of the reformation 
were repealed; the proteſtant clergy ejected; all the forms 
and rights of the popiſh. worſhip were re-eſtabliſhed; the na- 
tion was ſolemnly abſolved from the guilt which it had con- 
tracted during the period of its apoſtaſy, and was publicly 
reconciled to the church of Rome by cardinal Pole, who 
immediately after the queen's marriage, was permitted to 
continue his journey to England, and to exerciſe his legan- 
tine functions with the moſt ample power. Not ſatisfied with 
0 
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having overturned the proteſtant church, and re-eſtabliſhing 
the ancient ſyſtem on its ruins, Mary inſiſted that all her 
ſubjects ſhould conform to the ſame mode of wotſhip which 
ſhe preferred; ſhould profeſs their faith in the ſame creed 
which ſhe had approved; and abjure every practice or opi- 
nion that was deemed repugnant to either of them. Pow. 
ers, altogether unknown in the Engliſh conſtitution, were 
veſted in certain perſons appointed to take cognizance of 
hereſy, and they proceeded to exerciſe them with more than 
inquiſitorial ſeverity. The proſpect of danger, however, did 
not intimidate the principal teachers of the proteſtant doc- 
trines, who believed that they were contending for truths of 
the utmoſt conſequence to the happineſs of mankind. They 
boldly avowed their ſentiments, and were condemned to that 
cruel death which the church of Rome reſerves for its ene- 
mies. This ſhocking puniſhment was inflicted with that 
barbarity which the rancour of falſe zeal alone can inſpire. 
The Engliſh who are inferior in bumanity to no people in 
Europe, and remarkable for the mildneſs of their public ex- 
ecutions, beheld with aſtoniſhment and horror, perſons who 
had filled the molt reſpectable ations in their church, and 
who were venerable on account of their age, their piety 
and their literature, condemned to endure torments to which 
their laws did not ſubje& even the moſt atrocious criminals. 

This extreme rigour did not accompliſh the end at which 
Mary aimed. The patience and fortitude with which theſe 
martyrs for the reformation ſubmitted to their ſufferings, 
the heroic contempt of death expreſſed by perſons of every 
rank, and age, and ſex, confirmed many more in the protelt- 
ant faith, than the threats of their enraged perſecutors 
could frighten into apoſtaſy. The buſineſs of ſuch as were 
entruſted with trying of heretics multiplied continually, and 
appeared to be as endleſs as it was odious. The queen's 
ableſt miniſters became ſenfible how impolitic, as well as 
dangerous, it was to irritate the people by the frequent 
ſpectacle of public executions, which they deteſted as no 
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leſs unjuſt than cruel. Even Philip was fo thoroughly con- 


vinced of her having run to'an exceſs of rigour, that on this 
occaſion he aſſumed a part to which he was little accuſ- 
tomed, becoming an advocate for moderation and lenity *. 

But notwithſtanding this attempt to ingratiate himſelf 
with the Engliſh, they diſcovered a conſtant jealouſy and 
diſtruſt of all his intentions; and when ſome members, who 
had been gained by the court, ventured to move in the 
houſe of commons that the nation ought to aſſiſt the empe- 
ror, the queen's father-in-law, in his war againſt France, 
the propoſal was rejected with general diſſatisfaction. 
A motion- which was made, that the parliament ſhould 
give its conſent that Philip might be publicly crowne 
ed as the queen's huſband, met with ſuchi a cold reception 
that it was inſtantly withdrawn F. 

The king of France had obſerved the progreſs of the 
emperor's negotiation in England with much uneaſineſs. 
The great acceſſion of territories as well as reputation which 
his enemy would acquire by the marriage of his ſon with 


the queen of ſuch a powerful kingdom, was obvious and 


formidable, He eaſily foreſaw that the Engliſh, notwith- 
ſtanding all their fears and precautions, would be ſoon 
dawn in to take part in the quarrels on the continent, and 
be compelled to act in ſubſervieney to the emperor's ambi- 
ious ſchemes. - For this reaſon, Henry had given it in 
charge to his ambaſſador at the court of London, to employ 
all his addreſs in order to defeat or retard the treaty of mar- 
rage; and as there was not, at that time, any prince of the 
vlood in France whom he could propoſe to the queen as a 
huſband, he inſtructed him to co-operate with ſuch of the 
Lugliſh as wiſhed their ſovereign to marry one of her own 
lubjefts. But the queen's ardour and precipitation in clo» 
ling with the firſt overtures in favour of Philip, having ren» 


* Godwin's Annals of Q. Mary ap. Kennet, v. ii. Bur- 
it's Hiſt, of Reform. ii. QA 303. 4 K * 329 
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had no body of troops to make head againſt the French 
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dered all his endeavours ineffectual, Henry was ſo far from 
thinking it prudent to give any aid to the Engliſh male. 
contents, though earneſtly ſolicited by Wyat and their o- 
ther leaders, who tempted him to take them under his pro- 
tection, by offers of great advantage to France, that he 
commanded his ambaſſador to congratulate the queen in the 
warmeſt terms upon the ſuppreſſion of the inſurrection. 
Notwithitanding theſe external profeſſions, Henry dread. 
ed fo much the conſequence of this alliance, which more 
than compenſated for all the emperor had loſt in Germany, 
that he determined to carry on his military operations, both 


in the Low-Countries and in Italy, with extraordinary vi. 


gour, in*order that he might compel Charles to accept of an 


' equitable peace, before his daughter-in-law could furmount 


the averſion of her ſubjects to a war on the continent, and 
prevail on them to aſſiſt the emperor either with money or 
troops. For this purpoſe he exerted himfclf to the utmoſt 
in order to have a numerous army early aſſembled on the 
frontiers of the Netherlands, and while one part of it laid 
waſte the open country of Artois, the main body, under the 
conſtable Montmorency, advanced towards the provinces of 
Liege and Hainault by the foreſt of Ardennes. 

The campaign was opened with the fiege of Mariem- 
burgh, a town which the queen of Hungary, the governels 
of the Low-Countries, had fortified at great expence; but, 
being deſtitute of a ſufficient garriſon, it ſurrendered in fix 
days June 28). Henry, elated with this ſucceſs, put 
himfelf at the head of his army, and invelting Bouvines 
took it by aſſault, after a ſhort reſiſtance. With equal fs 
cility he became maſter of Dinant; and then turning to the 
left, bent his march towards the province of Artois. The 
large ſums which the emperor had remitted into England 
had ſo exhauſted his treafury, as to render his preparations 
at this juncture lower and more dilatory than uſual. He 


at their firſt entrance into his territories; and though bs 
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drew together all the forces in the country in the utmoſt 
hurry,” and gave the command of them to Emanuel 
Philibert of Savoy, they were in no condition to face 
an enemy ſo far ſuperior in number, The prince of Sa- 
voy, however, by his activity and good conduct, made up 
for his want of troops. By watching all the motions of 
the French at a diſtance, and by chuſing his own poſts 
with {kill, he put it out of their power either to form any 
fiege of conſequence, or to attack him. Want of ſubſiſt- 
ence ſoon obliged them to fall back towards their own fron- 
tiers, after having burnt all the open towns, and having 
plundered the country through which they marched with a 
cruelty and licence more becoming a body of light troops 
than a royal army led by a great monarch. 

But Henry, that he might not diſmiſs his army without 
attempting fome conqueſt adequate to the great prepara- 
tions, as well as fanguine hopes, with which he had opened 
the campaign, inveſted Renti, a place deemed in that age of 
great importance, as, by its ſituation on the confines of Ar- 
tois and the Boulonnois, it covered the former province, and 
protected the parties which made incurſions into the latter. 
The town which was ſtrongly fortified, and provided with a 
numerous garriſon, made a gallant defence; but being warm- 
ly preſſed by a powerful army, it muſt ſoon have yielded. 
The emperor, who at that time enjoyed a ſhort interval 'of 
eaſe from the gout, was ſo ſolicitous to fave it, that, 
although he could bear no other motion but that of a litter, 
he inſtantly put himſelf at the head of his army, which, 
having received ſeveral reinforcements, was now ftrong 
enough to approach the enemy. The French were eager 
to decide the fate of Renti by a battle, and expected it 
from the emperor's arrival in his camp; but Charles avoided 
a general action with great induſtry, and as he had nothing 
in view but to ſave the town, he hoped to accompliſh that, 


without expoling himſelf to the Ins of ſuch a dan- 
gerous and doubtful event. 
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Notwithſlanding all theſe precautions, a diſpute, about a 
poſt which both armies endeavoured to feize, brought on an 
engagement [Aug. 13.] which proved almoſt general, 
The duke of Guiſe, who commanded the wing of the French 
which ſtood the brunt of the combat, diſplayed valour and 
conduct worthy of the defender of Metz; the Imperialiſts 


after an obſtinate ſtruggle were repulſed; the French re- 


mained maſters of the poſt in diſpute, and if the conitable, 
either from his natural caution and ſlowneſs, or from un- 
willingneſs to ſupport a rival whom he hated, had not de. 
layed bringing up the main body to ſecond the impreſſion 
which Guiſe had made, the route of the enemy muſt have 
been complete. The emperor, notwithſtanding the loſs 
which he had ſuſtained, continued in the ſame camp; and 
the French, being ſtraitened for proviſions, and finding it 
impoſſible to carry on the ſiege in the face of an hoſtile ar. 
my, quitted their intrenchments. They retired openly, 
courting the enemy to approach, rather than ſhunning an 
engagement. Wet, 

But Charles, having gained his end, ſuffered them to 
march off unmoleſted. As ſoon as his troops entered their 
own country, Henry threw garriſons into the frontier towns, 
and diſmiſſed the reſt of the army. This encouraged the 
Imperialiſts to puſh forward with a conſiderable body of 


troops into Picardy, and by laying waſte the country with 


fire and ſword, they endeavoured to revenge themſelves for 


the ravages which the French had committed in Hainault 


and Artois*. But, as they were not able to reduce any 
place of importance, they gained nothing more than the ene- 
my had done by this cruel and inglorious method of carry- 


ing on the war. 


Ihe arms of France were ſtill more unſucceſsful in Italy. 
The footing which the French had acquired in Sienna occa- 


ſioned much uneaſineſs to Coſmo di Medici, the moſt ſaga- 
cious and enterpriſing of all the Italian princes. He dread- 


* Thuan, 460, &c. Harzi Ann. Brab. 674. 
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ed the neighbourhood of a powerful people, to whom all 


who favoured the ancient republican government in Flo- 
rence would have recourſe, as to their natural protectors, 
againſt that abſolute authority which the emperor had en- 
abled him to uſurp; he knew how odious he was to the 
French, on account of his attachment to the Imperial party, 
and he foreſaw that, if they were permitted to gather 
ſtrength in Sienna, Tuſcany would foon feel the effects of 
their reſentment. For theſe reaſons, be wiſhed with the 
utmoſt ſolicitude for the expulſion of the French out of the 
Siennefe, before they had time to eſtabliſh themſelves tho- 
roughly in the country, or to receive ſuch reinforcements 
from France as would render it dangerous to attack them. 
As this, however, was properly the emperor's buſineſs, who 
was called by his intereſt as well as honour to diſlodge thoſe 
formidable intruders into the heart of his dominions, Coſma 
laboured to throw the whole burden of the enterpriſe on 
him; and on that account had given no aſſiſtance during the 
former campaign, but by advancing ſome ſmall ſums of mo- 
ney towards the payment of the Imperial troops. 

But as the defence of the Netherlands engroſſed all the 
emperor's attention, and his remittances into England had 
drained his treaſury, it was obvious that his operations in 
Italy would be extremely feeble; and Coſmo plainly per- 
ceived, that if he himſelf did not take part openly in the 
war, and act with vigour, the French would. ſcarcely meet 
with any annoyance. As his ſituation rendered this reſolu · 
tion neceſfary and unavoidable, his next care was ta execute 
tin ſuch a manner, that he might derive from it ſome o- 
ther advantage, beſide that of driving the French out of his 
neighbourhood. With this view, he diſpatched an envoy 
to Charles, offering to declare war againſt France, aud to 
reduce Sienna at his own charges, on condition that he ſhould 
be repaid whatever he ſhould expend in the enterpriſe, and 
be permitted to retain all his conqueſts until his demands 
were fully ſatisfied. Charles, to whom, at this juncture, 
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the war againſt Sienna was an intolerable burden, and who 
had neither expedient nor reſource that could enable him 
to carry it on with proper vigour, cloſed gladly with this 
overture; and Coſmo, well acquainted with the low ſtate 
of the Imperial finances, flattered himſelf that the emperor, 
finding it impoſſible to reimburſe him, would ſuffer him to 
keep quiet poſſeſſion of whatever places he ſhould conquer}, 

Full of theſe hopes, he made great preparations for war, 
and as the French king had turned the ſtrength of his 
arms againſt the Netherlands, he did not deſpair of aſſemb- 
ling ſuch a body of men as would prove more than a ſuffici. 
ent match for any force which Henry could bring into the 
field in Italy. He endeavoured, by giving one of his daugh- 
ters to the pope's nephew, to obtain aſſiſtance from the holy 
ſee, or at leaſt to ſecure his remaining neutral. He attempt- 
ed to detach the duke of Orſini, whoſe family had been 
long attached to the French party, from his ancient confe- 
derates, by beſtowing on him another of his daughters; and 
what was of greater conſequence than either of theſe, he en- 
gaged John James Medecino, marquis of ' Marignano, to 
take the command of his army*. This officer, from a very 
low condition in life, had raiſed himſelf, through all the 
ranks of ſervice, to high command, and had diſplayed ta- 
lents, and acquired reputation in war, which entitled him to 
be placed on a level with the greateſt generals in that mar- 
tial age. Having attained a ſtation of eminence ſo diſpro- 
portionate to his birth, he laboured with a fond ſolicitude to 
conceal his original obſcurity, by giving out that he was de- 
ſcended of the family of Medici, to which honour the caſual 
reſemblance of his name was his only pretenſion. Coſmo, 
happy that he could gatify him at ſuch an eaſy rate, flat- 
tered his vanity in this point, acknowledged him as a rela- 
tion, and permitted him to aſſume the arms of his family: 
Medecino, eager to ſerve the head of that family of which 


+ Adriani Iſtoria de ſuoi Tempi, vol. i. 662. 
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he now conſidered himſelf as a branch, applied with won- 
derful zeal and aſſiduity to raiſe troops; and as, during his 
long ſervice, he had acquired great credit with the leaders 
of thoſe mercenary bands which formed the ftrength of 
Italian armies, he engaged the moſt eminent of them to fol- 
low Coſmo's ſtandard. 

To oppoſe this able general, and the formidable army 
which he had aſſembled, the king of France made choice of 
Peter Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman, who had reſided long 
in France as an exile, and who had riſen by his merit to 
high reputation, as well as command in the army. He 
was the ſon of Philip Strozzi, who, in the year one thouſand 
five hundred and thirty-ſeven, had concurred with ſuch ar- 
dour in the attempt to expel the family of Medici out of 
Florence, in order to re-eſtabliſh the ancient republican form 
of government; and who had periſhed in the undertaking. 
The ſon inherited the implacable averſion to the Medici, as 
well as the ſame enthuſiaſtic zeal for the liberty of Florence, 
which had animated his father, whoſe death he was impa- 
tient to revenge. Henry flattered himſelf that his army 
would make rapid progreſs under a general whoſe zeal to 
promote his intereſt was rouſed and ſeconded by ſuch pow- 
erful paſſions; eſpecially as he had allotted him, for the 
ſcene of action his native country, in which he had many 
powerful partiſans, ready to facilitate all his operations. 

But how ſpecious ſoever the motives might appear which 
induced Henry to make this choice, it proved fatal to the in- 
tereſts of France in Italy. Coſmo, as ſoon as he heard that 
the mortal enemy of his family was appointed to take the 
command in Tuſcany, concluded that the king of France aim- 
ed at ſomething more than the protection of the Sienneſe, and 
ſaw the neceſſity of making extraordinary efforts, not mere- 
ly to reduce Sienna, but to ſave himſelf from deſtruQtion+. 
At the ſame time, the cardinal of Ferrara, who had the en- 
tire direction of the French affairs in Italy, conſidered Stroz- 
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the war againſt Sienna was an intolerable burden, and who 
had neither expedient nor reſource that could enable him 
to carry it on with proper vigour, cloſed gladly with this 
overture; and Coſmo, well acquainted with the low ſtate 
of the Imperial finances, flattered himſelf that the emperor, 
finding it impoſſible to reimburſe him, would ſuffer him to 
keep quiet poſſeſſion of whatever places he ſhould conquer}, 

Full of theſe hopes, he made great preparations for war, 
and as the French king had turned the ſtrength of his 
arms againſt the Netherlands, he did not deſpair of aſſemb- 
ling ſuch a body of men as would prove more than a ſuffici. 
ent match for any force which Henry could bring into the 
field in Italy. He endeavoured, by giving one of his daugh- 
ters to the pope's nephew, to obtain aſſiſtance from the holy 
ſee, or at leaſt to ſecure his remaining neutral. He attempt- 
ed to detach the duke of Orſini, whoſe-family had been 
long attached to the French party, from his ancient confe- 
derates, by beſtowing on him another of his daughters; and 
what was of greater conſequence than either of theſe, he en- 
gaged John James Medecino, marquis of ' Marignano, to 
take the command of his army*. This officer, from a very 
low condition in life, had raiſed himſelf, through all the 


ranks of ſervice, to high command, and had diſplayed ta- 


lents, and acquired reputation in war, which entitled him to 
be placed on a level with the greateſt generals in that mar- 
tial age. Having attained a ſtation of eminence ſo diſpro- 
portionate to his birth, he laboured with a fond ſolicitude to 
conceal his original obſcurity, by giving out that he was de- 
ſcended of the family of Medici, to which honour the caſual 
reſemblance of his name was his only pretenſion. Coſmo, 
happy that he could gatify him at ſuch an eaſy rate, flat- 
tered his vanity in this point, acknowledged him as a rela- 
tion, and permitted him to aſſume the arms of his family: 
Medecino, eager to ſerve the head of that family of which 
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he now conſidered himſelf as a branch, applied with won- 
derful zeal and aſſiduity to raiſe troops; and as, during his 
long ſervice, he had acquired great credit with the leaders 
of thoſe mercenary bands which formed the ſtrength of 
Italian armies, he engaged the moſt eminent of them to fol- 
low Coſmo's ſtandard. 

To oppoſe this able general, and the formidable army 
which he had aſſembled, the king of France made choice of 
Peter Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman, who had reſided long 
in France as an exile, and who had riſen by his merit to 
high reputation, as well as command in the army. He 
was the ſon of Philip Strozzi, who, in the year one thouſand 
five hundred and thirty-ſeven, had concurred with ſuch ar- 
dour in the attempt to expel the family of Medici out of 
Florence, in order to re-eſtabliſh the ancient republican form 
of government; and who had periſhed in the undertaking. 
The ſon inherited the implacable averſion to the Medici, as 
well as the ſame enthuſiaſtic zeal for the liberty of Florence, 
which had animated his father, whoſe death he was impa- 
tient to revenge. Henry flattered himſelf that his army 
would make rapid progreſs under a general whoſe zeal to 
promote his intereſt was rouſed and ſeconded by ſuch pow- 
erful paſſions; eſpecially as he had allotted him, for the 
ſcene of action his native country, in which he had many 
powerful partiſans, ready to facilitate all his operations. 

But how ſpecious ſoever the motives might appear which 
induced Henry to make this choice, it proved fatal to the in- 
tereſts of France in Italy. Coſmo, as ſoon as he heard that 
the mortal enemy of his family was appointed to take the 
command in Tuſcany, concluded that the king of France aim- 
ed at ſomething more than the protection of the Sienneſe, and 
law the neceſſity of making extraordinary efforts, not mere- 
ly to reduce Sienna, but to ſave himſelf from deſtruQtion+. 
At the ſame time, the cardinal of Ferrara, who had the en- 
tire direction of the French affairs in Italy, conſidered Stroz- 
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xi as a formidable rival in power, and in order to prevent his 
acquiring any increaſe of authority from ſucceſs, he was 
extremely remiſs in ſupplying him either with money. to 
pay his troops, or with proviſions to ſupport them. Stroz. 
zi himſelf, blinded by his reſentment againſt the Medici, 
puſhed on his operations with the impetuoſity of revenge, 
rather than with the caution and ne de a great 
general. 

At firſt, however, he attacked lem! towns in the terri- 
tory of Florence with ſuch vigour as obliged Medecino, in 
order to check his progreſs, to withdraw the greater part 
of his army from Sienna, which he had inveſted before Stroz. 
zi's arrival in Italy. As Coſmo ſuſtained the whole burden 
of military operations, the expence of which muſt ſoon have 
exhauſted his revenues; as neither the viceroy of Naples nor 
governor of Milan were in condition to afford him any ef- 
fectual aid; as the troops which Medecino had left in the 
camp before Sienna could attempt nothing againit it during 
his abſence; it was Strozzi's buſineſs to have protracted the 
war, and to have transferred the ſeat of it into the territories 
of Florence. But the hope of ruining his enemy by one de- 


cifive blow, precipitated him into a general engagement 


{ Aug. 3] not far from Marciano. 'The armies were nearly 
equal in number; but a body of Ttalian cavalry, in which 
Strozzi placed great confidence, having fled without mak- 
ing any reſiſtance, either through the treachery or coward: 
ice of the officers who commanded it, his infantry remain- 
ed expoſed to the attacks of all Medecino's troops. En- 
couraged, however, by Strozzi's preſence and example, 
who, after receiving a dangerous wound in endeavouring to 
rally the cavalry, placed himſelf at the head of the infantry, 
and manifeſted an admirable preſence of mind, as well as ex- 
traordinary valour, they ſtood their ground with great firme 
neſs, and repulſed ſuch of the enemy as ventured to ap- 
proach them. But thoſe gallant troops being, ſurrounded 
at laſt ou every fide, aud torn in pieces by a battery of cat 
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non which Medecino brought to bear upon them, the Flo- 
rentine cavalry broke in on their flanks, and a general 
route enſued. Strozzi, faint with the loſs of blood, and 
deeply affected with the fatal conſequences of his own raſh- 
neſs, found the utmoſt difficulty in making his eſcape with 
a handful of menF. 

Medecino returned immediately to the fiege of Sienna 
with his victorious forces, and as Strozzi could not, after 
the greateſt efforts of activity, collect as many men as to 
form the appearance of a regular army, he had leiſure to 
carry on his approaches againſt the town without moleſta- 
tion. But the Sienneſe, inſtead of ſinking into deſpair upon 
this cruel diſappointment of their only hope of obtaining re- 
lief, prepared to defend themſelves to the utmoſt extremity, 
with that undaunted fortitude which the love of liberty 
alone can inſpire. This generous reſolution was warmly 
ſeconded by Monluc, who commanded the French garriſon 
in the town. The active and enterpriſing courage which 
he had diſplayed on many occaſions, had procured him this 
ies command; and as he had ambition which aſpired at the 
de» Wl higheſt military dignities, without any pretenſions to attain 
ent chem but what he could derive from merit, he determined 
rly i to diſtinguiſh his defence of Sienna by extraordinary efforts 
uct Wl of valour and perſeverance. For this purpoſe, he repaired 
ak · ¶ and ſtrengthened the fortifications with unwearied induſtry; 
ard · Wl he trained the citizens to the uſe of arms, and accuſtomed 
jain- I them to go through the fatigues and dangers of ſervice in 
En- ¶ common with the ſoldiers; and as the enemy were extreme- 
ple, h rick in guarding all the avenues to the city, he huſband- 
g to ed the proviſions in the magazines with the moſt parſimoni- 


otrYs ¶ ous economy, and prevailed on the ſoldiers, as well as the 
s Cx- ¶ citizens, to reſtrict themſelves to a very moderate daily al- 
firm · ¶lowance for their ſubſiſtence. Medecino, though his army 


> ap" WO as not numerous enough to ſtorm the town by open force, 
nded I ventured twice to affault it by ſurpriſe; but he was received 
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each time with ſo much ſpirit, and repulſed with ſuchloſs, 
as diſcouraged him from repeating the attempt, and left by 
no hopes of reducing the town but by famine. * 
With this view he fortified his own camp with geat care, 
occupied all the poſts of ſtrength round the place, and hay. 
ing entirely cut off the beſieged from any communication 
with the adjacent country, he waited” patiently until neceſ. 
ſity ſhould compel them to open their gates. But their 
enthuſiaſtic zeal for liberty made the citizens deſpiſe the di. 
ſtreſſes occalioned by the ſcarcity of proviſions, and ſupport. 
ed them long under all the miſeries of famine: Monluc, by 
his example and exhortations, taught his ſoldiers to vie with 
them in patience and abſtinence; and it was not until they 
had withſtood a fiege of ten months, until they had eaten 
up all the horſes, dogs, and other animals in the place, and 
were reduced almolt to their laſt morſel of bread, that they 
propoſed a capitulation [1555.] Even then they demand- 
ed honourable terms; and as Coſmo, though no ſtranger to 
the extremity of their condition, was afraid that deſpair 
might prompt them to venture upon ſome wild enterpriſe, 
he immediately granted them conditions more favourable 
than they could have expected. 

April 22.] The capitulation was made in the emperor's 
name, who engaged to take the republic of Sienna under the ¶ re 
protection of the empire; he promiſed to maintain the a. ty 
cient liberties of the city, to allow the magiſtrates the full ¶ 2 
exerciſe of their former authority, to ſecure the citizens in If 2 r 
the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their privileges and property; Ml the 
hie granted an ample and unlimited pardon to all who had gra 
borne arms againſt him; he reſerved to himſelf the right of! 
placing a garriſon in the town, but engaged not to rehuild Bi me: 
the citadel without the conſent of the citizens. Monluc Wi fhip 
and his French garriſon were allowed to march out mich all WF to « 
the honours of war. 

Medecino obſerved the articles of ede as far 
depended on him, with great exactneſs. No violence or in 
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ſult whatever was offered to the inhabitants, and the French 
garriſon was treated with all the reſpect due to their ſpirit 
and bravery. But many of the eitizens ſuſpecting, from 
the extraordinary facility with which they had obtained 
ſuch favourable conditions, that tlie emperor, as well as Coſ- 
mo, would take the firſt opportunity of violating them, and 
diſdaining to poſſeſs a precarious liberty, which depended 
on the will of another, abandoned the place of their nativi- 
ty, and accompamed the French to Monté- Alcino, Porto 
Ercole, and other ſmall towns in the territory of the repu- 
blic. They eltabliſhed in Monté-Aleino, the ſame model 
of government to which they had been a&cuſtomed at Sienna, 
and appointing magiſtrates with the ſame titles and juriſdic- 
tion, ſolaced themſelves with this image of their ancient li- 
berty. 

The fears of the Sienneſe concerning che fate of their 
country were not imaginary, or their ſuſpicion of the em- 
peror and Coſmo ill- founded; for no ſooner had the Impe- 
nal troops taken poſſeſſion. of the town, than Coſmo, with- 
out regarding the articles of capitulation, not only diſplaced 
the magiſtrates who were in office, and nominated new ones 
devoted to his own intereſt, but commanded all the citizens 
to deliver up their arms to perſons whom he appointed to 
receive them. They ſubmitted to the former from neceſſi- 
ty, though with all the reluctance and regret which men 
accuſtomed to liberty feel in obeying the firſt commands of 
2 maſter. They did not yield the ſame tame obedience to 
the latter; and many perſons of diſtinction, rather than de- 
grade themſelves from the rank of freemen to the condition 
of ſlaves by ſurrendering their arms, fled to their country- 
men at MonteE-Alcino,. and choſe to endure. all the hard- 
ſhips, and encounter all the dangers which they had reaſon 
to expect in that new ſtation, where they had fixed the 
ſcat of their republic. 

Coſmo, not reckoning himſelf ſecure while ſuch numbers 
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of implacable and deſperate enemies were ſettled in his 
neighbourhood, and retained any degree of power, ſolicited 
Medecino to attack them in their different places of retreat, 
before they had time to recruit their ſtrength and ſpirits, 
after the many calamities which they had ſuffered. He pre. 
vailed on him, though his army was much weakened by 
hard duty during the ſiege of Sienna, to inveſt Porto Er. 
cole; and the fortifications being both ſlight and incom. 
plete, the beſieged were ſoon compelled to open their gates 
[June 13 J. An unexpected order, which Medecino teceiy. 
ed from the emperor to detach the greater part of his troops 
into Piedmont, prevented farther operations, and permitted 
the Sienneſe exiles to reſide for ſome time undiſturbed in 
Monts-Alcino. But their unhappy countrymen who re- 
mained at Sienna were not yet at the end of their ſufferings; 
for the emperor, inſtead of adhering to the articles of capi- 
tulation, granted his ſon Philip the inveſtiture of that city 
and all its dependencies; and Francis de Toledo, in the 
name of their new maſter, proceeded to ſettle the civil and 
military government, treated them like a conquered people, 
and ſubjected them to the Spaniſh yoke, without paying 
any regard whatever to their privileges or ancient form of 
government *. 

The Imperial army 'in Piedmont had been ſo feeble fo 
ſome time, and its commander ſo inactive, that the empe- 
ror, in order to give vigour to his operations in that quarter, 
found it neceſſary not only to recal Medecino's troops from 
Tuſcany, while in the career of conqueſt, but to employ : 
in Piedmont a general of ſuch reputation and abilities, a IM 
might counterbalance the great military talents of the ma- 
rechal Briſſac, who was at the head of the French forces in 
that country. 

He pitched on the duke of Alva for that purpoſe; but 


leid. 617. Thuan. lib. xv. 526, 537. Joan. Cameraril ad- 
not. rer. præcipuarum ab anno 1550 ad 1561 ap. Frehetum, 
ui. p. 564. Pecci Memorie della Sienna, iv. 64, &c. 
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| that choice was as much'the effect of a court intrigue, as of 
| his opinion with reſpect to the 'duke's merit. Alva had 
long made court to Philip with the utmoſt aſſiduity, and 
0 had endeavoured to work himſelf into his confidence by all 
the inſinuating arts of which his haughty and inflexible na- 
4 ture was capable. As he nearly reſembled that prince in 
many features of his character, he began to gain much of 
bis good-will. Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip's favourite, 
5 who dreaded the progreſs which this formidable rival made 
in his maſter's affections, had the addreſs to prevail with the 


1 emperor to name Alva to this command The duke, tho? 
. enſible that he owed this dĩſtinction to the malicious arts of 
an enemy, who had no other aim than to remove him at a 


diſtance from court, was of ſuch punQilious honour, that 
„be would not decline a command that appeared dangerous 
and difficult, but, at the fame time, was ſo haughty, that 
ke would not accept of it but on his own terms, inſiſting on 
10 being appointed the emperor's vicar- general in Italy, with 
| the ſupreme military command in all the Imperial and Spa- 
niſh territories in that country. Charles granted all his de- 
15 mands; and he took poſſeſſion of his new e an al- 
molt unlimited authority. _ 

His firſt operations, however, were me thn. 


| to his former reputation and the extenſive powers with which 
w he was inveſted, nor did they come up to the emperor's ex- 
gal pectations. Briſſac had under his command an army which, 


Jo though inferior in number to the Imperialiſts, vas compoſed 

of choſen troops, which having grown old in ſervice in that 
country, where every town was fortified,” and every caſtle 
capable of being defended, were perfectly acquainted witlr 
the manner of carrying on war there. By their valour, and his 
but n good conduct, Briſſae not only defeated all the attempts 
| of the Imperialiſts, but added new conqueſts to the territories 
; 2d- of which he was formerly maſter, Alva, after having boaſt- 
v vo ed, with his uſyal arrogance, that he would drive the French 
out of Piedmont; in a few weeks, was obliged to retire into 
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winter -· quarters, with the mortification of being unable to 
preſerve entire that part of the country of which the ems 
peror had hitherto kept poſſeſſion *. 

As the operations of this campaign in Nene were 
indeciſive, thoſe in the Netherlands were inconſiderable, 
neither the emperor nor king of France being able to 
bring into the field an army ſtrong enough to undertake 
any enterpriſe of moment. But what Charles wanted in 
force, he endeavoured to ſupply by a bold ſtratagem, the 
{acceſs of which would have been equal to that of the moſt 
vigorous campaign. During the ſiege of Metz, Leonard, 
father guardian of a convent of Franciſcans in that city, had 
inſinuated himſelf far into the ęſteem and favour of the 
duke of Guiſe, by his attachment to the French, Being a 
man of an active and intriguing ſpirit, he had been extreme- 
ly uſeful both in animating the inhabitants to ſuſtain with 
patience all the hardſhips of the fiege, and in procuring in- 
telligence of the enemies defigns and motions. The merit 
of thoſe important fervices, together with the warm re- 
commendations of the duke of Guile, ſecured him ſuch 
high confidence with Vielleville, who was appointed govern 
or of Metz when Guiſe left the town, that he was permit- 
ted to converſe or correſpond with whatever perſons be 
thought fit, and nothing that he did created any ſuſpicion. 
This monk, from the levity natural to bold and projecting 
adventurers; or from reſentment againſt the French, who 
had not beſtowed. on him ſuch rewards as he thought due 
to his own merit; or tempted by the unlimited confidence 
which was placed in him, to imagine that he might carry 
on and accompliſh any ſcheme with perfect ſecurity, Sound 
a deſign of betraying Metz to the Imperialiſts. 

He communicated his intention to the queen-dowager of 
Hungary, 2 the Low- Countries in the name of 
ber brother. She approving without any ſcruple, an act 
of treachery, from which the emperor might derive ſuch 


* Thuan. lib. xv. 529. Guichenon Hiſt, de Savoye, tom. i. 67%» 
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fignal advantage, aſſiſted the father guardian in concerting 
the moſt proper plan for enſuring its ſucceſs. ' They agreed, 
that the father guardian ſhould endeavour to gain his monks 
to concur in promoting the defign; that he ſhould intro- 
duce into the convent a certain number of choſen ſoldiers, 
diſguiſed in the habit of friars; that when every thing was 
ripe for execution, the governor of Thionville ſhould march 
towards Metz in the night with a conſiderable body of 


troops, and attempt to ſcale the ramparts; that while the 


carriſon was employed in reſiſting the aſſailants, the monks 
ſhould ſet fire to the town in different places; that the 
ſoldiers who lay concealed ſhould ſally out of the con- 
rent, and attack thoſe who defended the ramparts in the 
rear. Amidſt the univerſal terror and confuſion which 
events ſo unexpected would occaſion, it was not doubted 
but that the Imperialiſts might become maſters of the town, 
As a recompence for this ſervice the father guardian, ſtipu- 
lated that he ſhould be appointed biſhop of Metz, and am- 
ple rewards were promiſed to ſuch of his monks as ſhould 
be moſt active in co-operating with him. 

The farther guardian accompliſhed what he had under- 


taken to perform with great ſecrecy and diſpatch. By his 


authority and arguments, as well as by the proſpect of 
wealth or honours which he ſet before his monks, he pre- 
vailed on all of them to enter into the conſpiracy. He in- 
troduced into the convent, without being ſuſpected, as ma- 
ny ſoldiers as were thought ſufficient. 'The governor of 
Thionville, apprized in due time of the deſign, had aſſem- 
bled a proper number of troops for executing it; and the 
moment approached, which probably would have wreſted. 
from Henry the moſt important of all his conqueſts, 

But, happily for France, on the very day that was fixed 
for ſtriking the blow, Vielleville, an able and vigilant officer, 
received information from a ſpy whom he entertained at 
Thionville, that certain Franciſcan friars reſorted frequent- 
ly thither and were admitted to many private conferences 
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with the governor, who was carrying on preparations for 
ſome military enterpriſe with great diſpatch, but with a 
moſt myſterious ſecrecy. This was ſufficient to awaken 
Vielleville's ſuſpicions. Without communicating theſe to 
any perſon, he inſtantly viſited the convent of Franciſcans; 
detected the ſoldiers who were concealed there; and forced 
them to diſcover as much as they knew concerning the na- 
ture of the enterpriſe. The father guardian, who had gone 
to Thionville that he might put the laſt hand to his machi. 
nations, was ſeized at the gate as he returned; and he, in or- 
der to ſave himſelf from the rack, revealed all the circum- 
ſtances of the conſpiracy. 

Vielteville, not fatisfied with having LEW" the traitors, 
and having fruſtrated their ſchemes, was ſolicitous to take 
advantage of the diſcoveries which he had made, ſo as to 
be revenged on the Imperialiſts. For this purpoſe he 
marched out with the beſt troops in his garriſon, and®placing 
theſe in ambuſh near the road, by which the father guardian 
had informed him that the governor of Thionville would 
approach Metz, he fell upon the Imperialiſts with great fu- 
ry, as they advanced in perfect ſecurity, without ſuſpecting 
any danger to be near. Confounded at this ſudden attack; 
by an enemy whom they expected to ſurpriſe, they made lit- 
tle reſiſtance; and a great part of the troops employed in this 
fervice, among whom were many perſons of diſtinction, was 
killed or taken priſoners, Before next morning, Vielleville 
returned to Metz in triumph. 

No refolution was taken for ſome time concerning the 
fate of the father guardian and his monks, the framers and 
conductors of this dangerous conſpiracy. Regard for the 
honour of a body ſo numerous and reſpeQable as the Fran. 
ciſcans, and unwillingneſs to afford a ſubject of triumph to 
the enemies of the Romiſh church by their diſgrace, ſeem 
to have occaſioned this delay. But at length, the neceſlity 
of inflicting exemplary puniſhment upon them, in order to 
deter others from venturing to commit the ſame crime, ba- 
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came ſo evident, that orders were iſſued to proceed to their 
trial, The guilt was made apparent by the cleareſt evi- 
dencez and ſentence of death was paſſed upon the father 
guardian, together with twenty monks. On the evening 
previous to the day fixed for their execution, the gaoler + 
took them out of the dungeons in which they had hitherto 
been confined ſeparately, and ſhut them all up in one great 
room, that they might confeſs their ſins to one another, and 
join together in preparing for a future ſtate. But as ſoon 
as they were left alone, inſtead of employing themſelves in 
the religious exerciſes ſuitable to their condition, they be- 
gan to reproach the father guardian, and four of the ſenior 
monks who had been moſt active in ſeducing them, for 
their inordinate ambition, which had brought ſuch miſery 
on them, and ſuch diſgrace upon their order. From re- 
proaches they proceeded to curſes and execrations, and 
at laſt, in a frenzy of rage and deſpair, they fell upon 
them with ſuch violence, that they murdered the father 
guardian on the ſpot, and ſo diſabled the other four, that it 
became neceſſary to carry them next morning in a cart, to- 
gether with the dead body of the father guardian, to the 
place of execution. Six of the youngeſt were pardoned, 
the reſt ſuffered the puniſhment which their crime meritedF. | 
Though both parties, exhauſted by the length of the war, } 
carried it on in this languiſhing manner, neither of them 4 
ſhewed any diſpoſition to liſten to overtures of peace. Car- 
dinal Pole indeed laboured with all the zeal becoming his 
piety and humanity, to re-eſtabliſh concord among the 
princes of Chriſtendom. He had not only perſuaded his 
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d miſtreſs, the queen of England, to enter warmly into his j 
x ſentiments, and to offer her mediation to the contending #4 
2 powers, but had prevailed both on the emperor and the il 
ba king of France to ſend their plenipotentiaries to a village 4 
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between Gravelines and Ardres. He himſelf, together 
with Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, repaired thither in order 
to preſide as mediators in the conferences which were to be 
beld for adjuſting all the points in difference. But though 
each of the monarchs committed this negotiation to ſome 
of their miniſters; in whom they placed the greateſt conh. 
dence, it was ſoon evident that they came together. with 
no fincere deſire of accommodation. [May 211 Each pro- 
poſed articles fo extravagant that they could have no hopes 
of their being accepted. Pole, after exerting in vain all his 
zeal and addreſs, in order to perſuade them to relinquik 
ſuch extravagant demands, and to confent to the ſubſtity. 
tion of more equal conditions, became ſenſible of the folly 
of waſting time, in attempting to re-eſtabliſh concord be. 
tween thoſe whom their obſtinacy rendered irreconcilable, 
broke off the conference, and returned into Englandſ. 
During theſe tranſactions in other parts of Europe, Ger- 
many enjoyed ſuch profound tranquillity, as afforded the 
diet full leiſure to deliberate, and to eſtabliſh proper regula- 
tions concerning a point of the greateſt conſequence to the 
internal peace of the empire. By the treaty of Paſſau in 
one thouſand five hundred and fifty-two, it had been refer 
red to the next diet of the empire to confirm and perfect the 
plan of religious pacification, which was there agreed upon. 
The terror and confuſion with which the violent comms 
tions excited by Albert of Brandenburg had filled Germa- 
ny, as well as the conſtant attention which Ferdinand was 
obliged to give to the affairs of Hungary, had hitherto pre- 
vented the holding a diet, though it had been ſummoned, 
ſoon after the concluſion of the treaty, to meet at Augl- 
burg. | | [+ 15 
But as a diet was now neceſſary on many accounts, Fer- 
dinand about. the beginning of this year had repaired to 
Augſburg. Though few of the princes were preſent either 
in perſon or by their deputies, he opened the aſſembly by 
t Thuan. lib, xv, p. 523. Mem. de Ribier, tom. ii. p. 613. 
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a ſpeech, in which he propoſed a termination of the diſſen- 


ſons to which the new tenets and controverſies with regard 


to religion had given riſe, not only as the firſt and great bu- 
ſneſs of the diet, but as the point which both the emperor 
and he had moſt at heart. He repreſented the innumer- 
able obſtacles which the emperor; had to ſurmount before he 
could procure the convocation of a general council, as well 
zz the fatal accidents which had for ſome time retarded, 
and had at laſt ſuſpended the conſultations of that aſſem- 


bly. He obſerved, that experience had already taught them | 
how vain it was to expect any remedy. for evils which de- 


manded immediate redreſs from a general council, the aſſem- 
bly of which would either be prevented, or its deliberations 
be interrupted by the diſſenſions and hoſtilities of the 
princes of Chriſtendom: that a national council in Germany, 
which, as ſome imagined, might be called with greater eaſe, 
and deliberate with more perfect ſecurity, was an afſembly 
of an unprecedented nature, the juriſdiction of which was 
uncertain in its extent, and the form of its proceedings unde- 
fined: that in his opinion there remained but 6ne method 
for compoſing their unhappy differences, which though it 
had been often tried without ſucceſs, might yet prove effec- 
tual if it were attempted with a better and more pacific 
ſpirit than had appeared on former occaſions, and that was 
to chaſe a few men of learning, abilities, and moderation, 
who, by diſcuſſing the diſputed articles, in an amicable con- 
{crence, might explain them in ſuch a manner as to bring 
the contending parties either to unite in ſentiment, or to dif- 
fer with charity. 

This ſpeech being printed in common form, ms diſperſ- 
ed over the empire, revived the fears and jealouſies of the 
protellants; Ferdinand, they obſerved: with much ſurpriſe, 
bad not once mentioned, in his addreſs to the diet, the treaty 
of Paſſau, the ſtipulations which they conſidered as the great 


ſeeurity of their religious liberty. The ſuſpicions to which 


this gave riſe were confirmed by the accounts which they 
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daily received of the extreme ſeverity with which Ferdinand 
treated their proteſtant brethren in his hereditary domi. 
nions, and, as it was natural to conſider his actions as the 
ſureſt indication of his intentions, this diminiſhed their con. 
fidence in thoſe pompous profeſſions of moderation or of 
zeal for the re-eſtabliſhment of concord, to which his Pric- 
tice ſeemed to be ſo repugnant. 

The arrival of the cardinal Morone, whom the pope had 
appointed to attend the diet as his nuncio, completed their 
conviction, and left them no room to doubt that ſome dan- 
gerous machination was forming againſt the peace or ſafety 


of the proteſtant church. Julius, elated with the unexpect- 


ed return of the Engliſh nation from apoſtaſy, began to flat- 
ter himſelf, that the ſpirit of mutiny and revolt having now 
ſpent its force, the happy period was come when the church 
might reſume -its ancient authority, and be obeyed by the 
people with the ſame tame ſubmiſſion as formerly. Full of 
theſe hopes he had ſent Morone to Augſburg, with inſtruc. 
tions to employ his eloquence to excite the Germans to imi- 
tate the laudable example of the Engliſh, and his political 
addreſs in order to prevent any decree of the diet to the de- 
triment of the catholic faith. As Morone inherited from 
his father, the chancellor of Milan, uncommon talents for 
negotiation and intrigue, he could hardly have failed of em- 
barrafling the meaſures of the proteſtants in the diet, or of 
defeating whatever they aimed at obtaining in it for their 
farther ſecurity. 

But an unforeſeen event delivered them from all the dan- 
ger which they had reaſon to apprehend from Morone's pre- 
ſence. Julius, by abandoning himſelf to pleaſures and + 
muſements, no leſs unbecoming his age than his character, 
having contracted ſuch habits of diſſipation, that any ſeri- 
ous occupation, eſpecially if attended with difficulty, became 
an intolerable burden to him, had long reſiſted the ſolicita- 
tions of his nephew to hold a conſiſtory, becauſe he expe&- 
ed there a violent oppoſition to his ſchemes in favour of 


li 
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that young man. But when all the pretexts which he 
could invent for eluding this requeſt were exhauſted, and at 
the ſame time his indolent averſion to buſineſs continued to 
grow upon him, he feigned indiſpoſition rather than yield to 
his nephew's importunity; and that he might give the de · 
ceit a greater colour of probability, he not only confined 
himſelf to his apartment, but changed his uſual diet and 
manner of life. By perſiſting too long in acting this ridi- 
culous part, he contracted a reat diſeaſe, of which he died in 
a few days [March 23,] leaving his infamous minion the 
cardinal de Monte to bear his name, and to- diſgrace the dig- 
nity which he had conferred upon him“. As ſoon as Mo- 
rone heard of his death, he ſet out abruptly from Augſburg, 
where he had refided only a few days, that he might be pre- 
ſent at the election of a new pontiff. 

One cauſe of their ſuſpicions and fears being thus remov- 
ed, the proteſtants ſoon became ſenſible that their conjec- 
tures concerning Ferdinand's intentions, however ſpecious, 
were ill-founded, and that he had no thoughts of violating 
the articles favourable, to them in the treaty of Paſſau. 
Charles, from the time that Maurice had defeated all his 
ſchemes in the empire, and overturned the great ſyſtem 
of religious and civil deſpotiſm, which he had almoſt eſta- 


bliſhed there, gave little attention to the internal govern- 


ment of Germany, and permitted his brother to purſue 


whatever meaſures he judged molt ſalutary and expedient, 


Ferdinand, leſs ambitious and enterpriſing than the emperor, 
inſtead of reſuming a plan which he, with power and re- 
ſources ſo far ſuperior had failed of accompliſhing, endea- 
voured tv attach the princes of the empire to his family by 
an adminiſtration uniformly moderate and equitable. To 


this he gave, at preſent, particular attention, becauſe his ſi- 


tuation at this juncture rendered it neceſſary to court their 
favour and ſupport with more than uſual aſſiduity. 


* Onuphr, Panyinius de Vitis Pontificum, p. 310. Thuan. 
ib. xv. 517. 
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Charles had again reſumed his favourite project of ac. 
quiring the Imperial crown for his ſon Philip, the proſecu- 
tion of which, the reception it had met with when firſt pro- 
poſed had obliged him to ſuſpend, but had not induced 

him to relinquiſh, This led him warmly to renew his re- 
queſt to his brother that he would accept of ſome compenſa. 
tion for his prior right of ſucceſſion, and ſacrifice that to 
the grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria, Ferdinand, who was 
as little diſpoſed as formerly to give ſuch an extraordinary 
W- -. proof of ſelf-denial, being ſenſible that, in order to defeat 
this ſcheme, not only the moſt inflexible firmneſs on his part, 
but a-vigorous declaration from the princes of the empire in 
behalf of his title, were requiſite, was willing to purchaſe 
their favour by gratifying them in every point that they 
deemed intereſting or eſſential. 

At the ſame time he ſtood in need of immediate and ex- 
traordinary aid from the Germanic body, as the Turks, after 
having wreſted from him great part of his Hungarian terri- MI 
tories, were ready to attack the provinces {till ſubje& to his , 
authority with a formidable army, - againſt which, he could 
bring no equal force into the field. For this aid from Ger- 
many he could not hope, if the internal peace of the * , 
were not .eſtabliſhed on a foundation ſolid in itſelf, and 
which ſhould appear, even to the proteſtants, ſo ſecure and 
ſo permanent, as might not only allow them to engage in 2 
diſtant war with ſafety, but might encourage them to act in 
it with vigour. 

A ſtep taken by the proteſtants themſelves a ſhort time 
after the opening of the diet, rendered him {till more cau- 
tious of giving them any new cauſe of offence. As ſoon as 

the publication of Ferdinand's ſpeech awakened the fean 
and ſuſpicions which have been mentioned, the electors of 
Saxony and Brandenburgh, together with the landgrave of 
Heſſe, met at Naumburgh, and confirming the ancient 
treaty of confraternity which had long united their families, 
they added to it a new article, by which the contracting 
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parties bound themſelves to adhere to the canfeffion of 
Augſburg, and to maintain the dodtrine which it | comaines 
in their reſpective domimonsF. 

Ferdinand, influenced by all thefe tete, em · 
ployed his utmoſt addreſs in conducting the deliberations of 
the diet, ſo as not to excite the jealouſy of a party on whoſe 


friendſhip he depended, and whoſe enmity, as they had not | 


only taken the alarm, but had begun to prepare for their 
defence, he had fo much reaſon to dread, The members 
of the dier readily agreed to Ferdinand's propoſal of taking 
the ſtate of religion mto conſideration, previous to any 0- 
ther buſineſs. But as ſoon as they entered upon it, both 
parties diſcovered-all the zeal and animoſity which a ſubje& 
ſo intereſting naturally engenders, and which the rancour of 
controverſy, together with the violence of civil war, had in- 
famed to the higheſt pitch. * 45 

The proteſtants contended, that the ſecurity which they 
claimed in conſequence of the treaty of Paſſau ſnould ex 
tend, without limitation, to all who had hitherto embraced 
the doctrine of Luther, or who ſhould hereafter embrace it. 
The catholies, having firſt of all aſſerted the pope's right 
2s the ſupreme and final judge with reſpect to all articles of 
faith, declared, that though, on account of the preſent ſitu- 
ation of the empire, for the ſake of peace, they were willing 
to confirm the toleration granted by the treaty of Paſſau, to- 
ſuch as had already adopted the new opinions; they muſt 
inſiſt that this indulgence ſhould not be extended either to 
thoſe cities which had conformed to the Interim, or to ſuch 
eccleſiaſtics as ſhould for the future apoſtatiſe from the 
church of Rome. It was no eaſy matter to reconcile ſuch 
oppoſite pretenſions, which were ſupported,” on each ic de, 
by the moſt elaborate arguments, and the greateſt acrimony 
of expreſſion, that the abilities or zeabof theologians long 
exerciſed in diſputation could ſuggeſt. Ferdinand, however, 
by his addreſs and perſeverance; by foftening ſome —— on 


2. Chytræi Saxonia, 480. 
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each ſide; by putting a favourable meaning upon others; 
by repreſenting inceſſantly the neceſſity as well as the advan- 
tages of concord; and by threatening, on ſome occaſions, 
when all other conſiderations were diſregarded, to diffolve 
the diet, brought nn * to a ann in which 
they all agreed. 

Conformably to this; a receſs was framed, led of 
and publiſhed with the uſual formalities [Sept. 25.] The 
following are the chief articles which it contained: 'That 
ſuch princes and cities as have declared their approbation of 
the confeſſion of Augſburg, ſhall be permitted to profeſs the 
doctrine and exerciſe the worſhip which it authoriſes, with. 
out interruption, or moleſtation from the emperor, the king 
of the Romans, or any power or perſon whatſoever; That 
the proteſtants, on their part, ſhall give no difquiet to the 
princes and ſtates who adhere to the tenets and rites of the 
church of Rome; That, for the future, no attempt ſhall be 
made towards terminating religious differences, but by the 
gentle and pacific methods of perſuaſion and conference; 
That the popiſh ecclefiaſtics ſhall claim no ſpiritual juriſdic- 
tion in fuch ſtates as receive the confeſſion of Augſburg; 
That ſuch as had feized the benefices or revenues of the 
church, previous to the treaty of Paſſau, ſhall retain pok 
ſeſſion of them, and be liable to no proſecution in the Impe- 
rial chamber on that account; That the ſupreme civil power 
in every ſtate ſhall have right to eſtabliſh what form of doc- 
trine and worſhip it ſhall deem proper, and if any of its ſub- 
jects refuſe to conform to theſe, ſhall permit them to remove 
with all their effects whitherſoever, they ſhall pleaſe; That 
if any prelate or ecclefiaſtic ſhall hereafter abandon the Ro- 
miſh religion, he fhall inſtantly relinquiſh his dioceſe or be- 
neſice; and it ſhall be lawful for thoſe in whom the right of 
nomination is veſted, to proceed immediately to an election, 
as if the office were vacant by death or tranſlation, and to 
appoint a ſucceſſor of undoubted attachment to the ancient 
ſyſlemf. | | 

+ Sleid. 620. F. Paul, 368. Pallay, p- 11. 167. 
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Such are the capital articles in this famous receſs, which 
is the baſis of religious peace in Germany, and the bond of 
union among its various ſtates, the fentiments of which are 
ſo extremely different with reſpect to. points the molt inte- 
reſting as well as important. In our age and nation, to 
which the idea of toleration is familiar, and its beneficiaF 
elſects well known, it may ſeem ſtrange, that a method of 
terminating their diſſenſions, ſo ſuitable to the mild and eha- 
table ſpirit of the Chriſtiaũ religion, did not ſooner oecur 
to the contending parties. But this expedient, however ſa- 
lutary, was ſo-repugnant to the ſentiments and practiee of 
Chriſtians during many ages, that it did not lie obvious to 
diſcovery. Among the ancient heathens, all whoſe deities 
were local aud tutelary, diverſity. of ſentiment concerning 
the object or rites of religious worſhip. ſeems to have been 
no ſource of animoſity, becauſe the acknowledging venera- 
tion to be due to any one God, did not imply denial of the ex- 
ence or the power of any other God; nor were the modes 
: and rites of worſhip eſtabliſhed: in one country incompat- 
e. ble with thoſe which other nations approved of and ob- 
ſerred. Thus the errors in their ſyſtem of theology were 
he Nef ſuch a nature as to be productive of concord; and not- 


of, richſtanding the amazing number of their deities, as well as 
xe (e infinite variety of their ceremonies, a ſociable and tole- 


er Nnting ſpirit ſubſiſted almoſt univerſally in the pagan world: 
M But when the Chriſtian revelation declared one Supreme 
th Being to be the ſole object of religious veneration, and pre- 
we ſeribed the form of worſhip moſt acceptable to him, whos 
at erer admitted the truth of it held, of conſequence, every o- 
26. der ſyſtem of religion, as a deviation from what was eſta- 
be. Uliched by divine authority, to be falſe and impious. Hence 


or rroſe the zeall of the firſt. converts to the Chriſtian faith in 


00; bropagating its doctrines, and the ardour with which they 
laboured to overturn every other form of worſhip- They 
employed, however, for this purpoſe, no methods but ſuch 
a iuited the nature of religion. By the force of power- 
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ful argt ments, they convineed the underſtandings of men; 
by the charms of ſuperior virtue, they allured and captisat. 


ed ihe r hearts. At length the civil power declared in fa. 


vour of Chriſtianity; and though numbers, imitating the ex. 


a nple of their ſuperiors, crowded into the church, many Kill 


adhered to their ancient ſuperſtitions. Enraged at their 
obſtinacy, the miniſters of religion, whoſe zeal was ſtill un. 
abated, though their ſanity and virtue were much diminiſh. 
ed, forgot ſo far the nature of their own miſſion, and of the 
arguments which they ought to have employed, that they 
armed the Imperial power againſt theſe unhappy men, and 
as they could not Pm they tried to n them to 
believe. 

At the ſame time, ane concerning el of 
faith multiplied, from various cauſes, among Chriſtians 
themſelves, and the ſame unhallowed weapons which had 
firſt been uſed againſt the enemies of their religion, were 
turned againſt each other. Every zealous diſputant en- 
deavoured to intereſt the civil magiſtrate in his cauſe, and 
each in his turn employed the ſecular arm to cruſh or to ei- 


\ terminate his opponents. Not long after, the biſhops of 


Rome put in their claim to infallibikty in explaining articles 
of faith, and deciding points in controverſy; and, bold as 
the pretenſion was, they by their artifices and perſeverance, 
impoſed on the credulity of mankind, and brought them to 
recognife it. To doubt or to deny any doctrine to which 
theſe unerring inſtructors had given the ſanction of their ap 


| probation, was held to be not only a reſiſting of truth, but 


an act of rebellion againſt their ſacred authority; and the ſe- 

cular power, of which by various arts they had acquired the 

abſolute direction, was inſtantly employed to avenge both, 
Thus Europe had been accuſtomed, during many centu- 


ries, to ſee ſpeculative opinions propagated or - defended by 


force; the charity and mutual forbearance which. Chriſtian 


ty recommends with ſo much warmth, were forgotten, the 
" - ſacred rights of conſcience and of private judgemeat c 
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unheard of, and not only the idea of toleration, but even the 


right to extirpate error by force was univerſally allowed to 
be the prerogative of ſuch as poſſeſſed. the knowledge of 
truth; and as each party of Chriſtians believed that they 
had got poſſeſſion of this invaluable - attainment, they all 
claimed and exerciſed, as far as they were able, the rights 
which it was ſuppoſed to convey, The Roman catholics, 
as their ſyſtem reſted on the deciſions of an infallible judge, 
never doubted that truth was on therr ſide, and openly cal- 
ed on the civil power to repel the impious and heretical in- 
novators who had riſen up againſt it, The proteſtants, no 
leſs confident that their doctrine was well founded, required, 
with equal ardour, the princes of their party to check ſuch 
as preſumed to impugn it. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, 
Knox, the founders of the reformed church in their reſpec» 
tive countries, as far as they had power and opportunity, in- 
fied the ſame puniſhments upon ſuch as called in queſtion 
any article in their creeds, which were denounced againſt 
their own diſciples by the church of Rome. To their fol- 
lowers, and perhaps to. their opponents, it would have ap- 
peared a ſyſtem of diffidence in the goodneſs of their cauſe, 
or an acknowledgment that it was not well founded, if they 


had not employed in its defence all thoſe means which it 


was ſuppoſed truth had a right to employ. 

It was towards the cloſe of the ſeyenteenth century be- 
fore toleration, under its preſent form, was admitted firſt 
into the republic of the United Provinces, and from thence 
introduced into England. Long experience of the calami- 
ties lowing from mutual perſecution, the influence of free 
government, the light and humanity acquired by the pro- 
greſs of ſcience, together with the prudence and authority 
of the civil magiſtrate, were all requiſite in order to eſtabliſh. 
regulation, ſo repugnant to the ideas which all the diffe- 
rent ſets had adopted, from miſtaken conceptions concern - 
ing the nature of religion and the rights of truth, or which 


word itſelf, in the ſenſe now. affixed to it, was unknown. A 
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all of them had derived from the erroneous maxims od 
ed by the church of Rome. 

The receſs of Augſburg, it is evident, 4 was — * 
no ſuch liberal and enlarged ſentiments concerning freedom 
of religious inquiry, or the nature of toleration. It was no- 
thing more thau a ſcheme of - pacification, which political 
eonſiderations alone had ſuggeſted to the contending partics, 
and regard for their mutual tranquillity and ſafety had ren- 


dered neceſſary. Of this there can be no ſtronger proof 


than an article in the receſs itſelf, by which the beneſits of 
the pacification are declared to extend only to the catholics. 
on the one ſide, and to ſuch as adhered to the confeſſion of 
Augſburg on the other. The followers of Zuinglius and 
Calvin remained, in conſequence of that excluſion, without 
any protection from the rigour of the laws denounced againſt 
heretics. Nor did they obtain any legal ſecurity, until the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, near a century after this period, pro- 
vided, that they ſhould be admitted to enjoy, in as ample a 
manner as the Lutherans, all the advantages. and protection 
which the receſs of Augſburg affords. oo 

But if the followers of Luther were highly pleaſed with 
the ſecurity which they acquired by this receſs, ſuch as #d- 


| hered to the ancient ſyſtem had no leſs reaſon to be ſatisfied 


with that article in it, which preſerved entire to the Roman 
catholic church the benefices of ſuch eccleſiaſtics as ſhould 
hereafter renounce its doQrines. This article, known in 
Germany by the name of the Zcclefraftical Reſervation, was 


apparently ſo conformable to the idea and to the rights of 


an eſtabliſhed church, and it ſeemed ſo equitable to prevent 
revenues, which, had: been originally appropriated. for the 
maintenance of perſons attached to a. certain ſyſtem, from 
being alienated to any other purpoſe, that the proteſtants, 
though they foreſa its conſequences, were obliged to re- 
linquiſh their oppoſition to it. As the Roman catholic prin» 
ces: of the empire have taken care to ſee this article ex · 
actly obſerved in every caſe where there was an opportunity 


Err 
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of putting it in execution, it has proved the great t parner 


of the Romiſh church in Germany againſt the reformation; 
and as, from this period, the ſame temptation of intereſt did 


not allure ecclefiaſtics 'to relinquiſ the eſtablifhed ſyſtem, - 


there have been few of that order, who have loved truth 


with ſuch diſintereſted and ' ardent affection, as, for its 


ſake, to abandon the rich beneſices which they had in __ 
ſeſſion. | 


During the fitting of the diet L April 9.] Marcellus Cer- | 


vino, cardinal of St. Croce, was elected pope in the room of 
Julius, He, in imitation of Adrian, did not change his 


name on being exalted to the papal chair. As he equalled 
that pontiff in purity of intention, while he excelled him 


much in the arts of government, and ſtill more in knowledge 
of the tate and genius of the papal court; as he had capa- 
city to diſcern what reformation it needed, as well as what 
it could bear; fuch regulations were expected from his vir- 


tue and wiſdom, as would have removed many of its groſſeſt 
and moſt flagrant corruptions, and have contributed to- 


wards reconciling to the church ſuch as, from indignation at 
theſe enormities, had abandoned its communion. But this 
excellent pontiff was only ſhewn to the church, and imme- 


diately ſnatched away. The confinement in the conclave 


had impaired his health, and the fatigue of tedious eeremo - 
nies upon his acceſſion, together with too intenſe and anxi- 
ous application of mind to the ſchemes of improvement 
which he meditated, exhauſted ſo entirely the vigour of his 
feeble conſtitution, that he ſickened on the twelfth, and 5 
on the twentieth day after his election“. 

All the refinements in artifice and intrigue, Ao to 


conclaves, were diſplayed in that which Was held for elect- 
ing a ſucceſſor to Marcellus; the cardinals of the Imperial 
and French factions labouring, with equal ardour, to gain 


the neceſſary number of ſuffrages for one of their own par- 
ty. But, after a flruggle of no long duration, though con- 
1 Thuan. 520. F. Paul, 365. N Onuph. | Panvin. 32 Ke. £2 
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ducted with all the warmth and eagerneſs natural to men 
contending for ſo. great an object, they united in chufng 
John Peter Caraſſa [ May 23, ] the eldeſt member of the ſa. 
cred college, and the ſon of count Montorio, a nobleman of 
an illuſtrious family in the kingdom of Naples. The ad. 
dreſs and influence of cardinal Farnefe, who favoured his 
pretenſions, Caraffa's own merit, and perhaps his great age, 
which ſoothed all the diſappointed candidates with the 
near proſpect of a new vacancy, concurred in bringing. about 
this ſpeedy union of ſuffrages. In order to teſtify his re. 


ſpect for the memory of Paul III. by whom he had been 


created cardinal, as well as his gratitude to the mi of 


Farneſe, he aſſumed the name of Paul IV. 


The choice of a prelate of ſuch a ſingular en * 
who had long held a courſe extremely different from that 
which uſually led to the dignity now conferred upon him, 
filled the Italians, who had neareſt acceſs to obſerve his man- 
ners and deportment, with aſtoniſhment, and kept them in 
ſuſpenſe and ſolicitude with regard to his future conduct. 
Paul, though born in a rank of life which, without any o- 
ther merit, might have ſecured to him the higheſt eccleſialti- 
cal preferments, had, from his early years, applied to 


ſtudy with all the aſſiduity of a man Who had nothing but 


his perſonal attainments to render him conſpicuous. By 
means of this, he not only acquired profound ſkill in ſcho- 


laſtic theology, but added to that a eonſiderable knowledge 


of the learned languages and of polite literature, the ſtudy 
of which had been lately revived in Italy, and was purſued 
at this time with great ardour. His mind, however, natu- 
rally gloomy. and ſevere, was more formed to imbibe the 
ſour ſpirit of the former, than to receive any tincture of ele- 
gance or liberality of ſentiment from the latter; ſo that he 
acquired rather the qualities and paſſions of a' recluſe ecele- 
ſiaſtie, than the talents neceſſary for the conduct of great 


affairs. Accordingly, when he entered into orders, although 


ſeveral rich benefices were beſtowed upon him, and he was 
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early employed as nuncio in different courts, he ſoon became 
diſguſted with that courle of life, and languiſhed to be in a 
ſituation more ſuited to his taſte and temper. © With this 
view, he reſigned at once all his ecclefiaſtical' prefer- 
ments; and having | inſtituted -an order of regular prieſts, 
whom he denominated- Theatines, from the name of the 
archbiſhopric which he had held, he affociated himſelf as a 
member of their fraternity, conformed to all the rigorous 
rules to which he had ſubjected them, and preferred the ſo- | 
litude of a monaſtic life, with the honour of being the | 
ſounder of a new order, to all the great objects which the >. 
court of Rome preſented to his ambition. | | 
In this retreat he remained for many years, until Paul TIT, | 
| 


induced by the fame of his ſanctity and knowledge, called 
him to Rome, in order to conſult with him concerning the 
meaſures which might be moſt proper and effectual for ſup- 
preſſing hereſy, and re-eſtabliſhing the ancient authority of 
the church. Having thus allured him from his ſolitude, 
the pope, partly by his entreaties, and partly by his autho- 
rity, prevailed on him to accept of a cardinal's hat, to re- aſ. 
ſume the benefices which he had reſigned, and to return a- 
gain into the uſual-path of eccleſiaſtical ambition which he 
ſeemed to have relinquiſhed. But, during two ſuccefſive 
pontificates, under the firſt of which the court of Rome was 
the moſt art ful and intereſted, and under the ſecond the moſt 
lifolute of any in Europe, Caraffa retained his monaſtic 
auſterity. He was an avowed and bitter enemy not only of 
all innovation in opinion, but of every irregularity in prac- 
tice; he was the chief inſtrument in eſtabliſhing the formid- 
able and odious tribunal of the inquiſition in the papal ter- 
tories; he appeared a violent advocate on all occaſions for 
the juriſdiction and diſcipline of the church, and a ſevere” 
cenſurer of every meaſure which ſeemed” to flow from mo- 
tives of policy or intereſt, rather than from zeal” for the 
honour of the ecclefiaſtical order, and the dignity of the 
holy ſce, Under a prelate of ſuch a character, the Roman 
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ducted with all the warmth and eagerneſs natural to men 
contending for ſo great an object, they united in chußing 
John Peter Caraſſa | May 23,] the eldeſt member of the ſa. 
cred college, and the ſon of count Montorio, a nobleman of 
an illuſtrious family in the kingdom of Naples. The ad- 
dreſs and influence. of cardinal Farnefe, who favoured his 
pretenſions, Caraffa's own merit, and perhaps his great age, 
which ſoothed all the diſappointed candidates with the 
near proſpect of a new vacancy, concurred in bringing. about 
this ſpeedy union of ſuffrages. In order to teſtify his re. 
ſpect for the memory of Paul III. by whom he had been 
created cardinal, as well as his gratitude to the _— of 


Farneſe, he aſſumed the name of Paul IV. 


The choice of a prelate of ſuch a ſingular chad; we 
who had long held a courſe. extremely different from that 
which uſually led to the dignity now conferred upon him, 
filled the Italians, who had neareſt acceſs to obſerve his man- 
ners and deportment, with aſtoniſhment, and kept them in 
ſuſpenſe and ſolicitude with regard to his future conduct. 
Paul, though born in a rank of life which, without any o- 
ther merit, might have ſecured to him the higheſt eccleſiaſti- 
cal preferments, had, from his early years, applied to 


ſtudy with all the aſſiduity of a man who had nothing but 


his perſonal attainments to render him conſpicuous. By 
means of this, he not only acquired profound ſxill in ſcho- 


laſtic theology, but added to that a conſiderable knowledge 


of the learned languages, apd of polite literature, the ſtudy 
of which had been lately revived*in-Italy,, and was purſued 
at this time with great atdour. His mind, however, natu- 
rally gloomy. and ſevere, was more formed to imbibe the 
ſour ſpirit of the former, than to receive any tincture of ele- 
gance or liberality of ſentiment from the latter; ſo that he 
acquired rather the qualities and paſſions of a reeluſe ecele- 
ſiaſtic, than the talents neceſſary for the conduct of great 


affairs. Accordingly, when he entered into orders, although 


ſeveral rich benefices were beſtowed upon him, and he was 
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early employed as nuncio in different courts, he ſoon became 
diſguſted with that courſe of life, and languiſhed to be in a 
ſituation more ſuited to his taſte and temper. © With this 
view, he reſigned at once all his ecclefiaſtical' prefer- 
ments; and having ' inſtituted an order of regular prieſts, 
whom he denominated- Theatines, from the name of the 
archbiſhopric which he had held, he affociated himſelf as a 
member of their fraternity, conformed to all the rigorous 
rules to which he had ſubjected them, and preferred the ſo- 
litude of a monaſtic - life, with the honour of being the 
founder of a new order, to all the great objects nga we 
court of Rome preſented to his ambition, 

In this retreat he remained for many years, until Paul TIT, 
induced by the fame of his ſanctity and knowledge, called 
him to Rome, in order to conſult with him concerning the 
meaſures which might be moſt proper and effectual for ſup- 
preſſing hereſy, and re-eſtabliſhing the ancient authority of 
the church. Having thus allured him from his ſolitude, 
the pope, partly by his entreaties, and partly by his autho- 
rity, prevailed on him to accept of a cardinal's hat, to re- aſ· 
ſume the benefices which he had refigned; and to return a- 
gain into the uſual path of eccleſiaſtical ambition which he 
ſeemed to have relinquiſhed. ' But, during two ſucceſſive 
pontificates, under the firſt of which the court of Rome was 
the moſt art ful and intereſted, and under the ſecond the moſt 
liſolute of any in Europe, Caraffa retained his monaſtic 
auſterity. He was an avowed and bitter enemy not only of 
all innovation in opinion, but of every irregularity in prac- 
tice; he was the chief inſtrument in eſtabliſhing the formid- 
able and odious tribunal of the inquiſition in the papal ter- 
ritories; he appeared a violent advocate on all occaſions for 
the juriſdiction and diſcipline of the church, and a ſevere” 
cenſurer of every meaſure which ſeemed” to flow from mo- 
tives of policy or intereſt, rather than from zeal” for the 
bonour'of the ecclefiaſtical order, and the dignity of the 
boly ſee. Under a prelate of ſuch a character, the Roman 
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courtiers expected a ſevere and violent pontißcate, during 


which the principles of ſound policy would be ſacriſeed to 
the narrow prejudices of prieſtly zeal; while the people of 
Rome were apprehenſive of ſeeing the ſordid and forbidding 
rigour of monaſtie manners ſubſtituted in place of the gaiety 
or magnificence to which they had long been accuſtomed in 
the papal court. Theſe apprehenſions Paul was extremly oli. 
cttous to remove. At his firſt entrance upon the adminiſtra. 
tion, he laid aſide that auſterity which hadhitherto diſtinguiſh. 
ed his perfon and family, and when the maſter ofhis houſehold 
inquired in what manner he would chuſe to live, he haughti. 
ly replied, As becomes a great prince.” He ordered the 
ceremony of his coronation to be conducted with more than 
uſual pomp; and endeavoured to render himſelf popular by 
ſeveral acts of liberality and indulgence towards te inhabi- 
tants of Rome. 

His naturel ſeverity of temper, however, would have ſoon 
returned upon him, and would have juſtified the conjeQures 
of the courtiers, as well as the fears of the people, if he had 
not, immediately after his election, called to Rome two of 
his nephews, the ſons of his brother the count of Montorio, 
The eldeſt he promoted to be governor of Rome. The 
youngeſt, who had hitherto ſerved as a ſoldier of fortune in 
the armies of-Spain or France, and whoſe diſpoſition as well 
as manners were ſtill more foreign from the clerical character 
than his profeſſion, he created a cardinal, and appointed him 
legate of Bologna, the ſecond office in power and dignity 
which a pope can beſtow. Theſe marks of favour, no les 
ſudden than extravagant, he accompanied with the molt un- 
| bounded confidence and attachment, and forgetting all his 
former ſevere maxims, he ſeemed to have no other object 
than the aggrandizement of his nephews. Their ambition, 
unfortunately for Paul, was too aſpiring to. be ſatisfied with 


any moderate acquiſition. They had ſeen the family of Me- 


dici raiſed by the intereſt of the popes of that houſe to ſu. 
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preme power in Tuſeany; Paul III. had, by his abilities 
and addreſs, ſecured the dutchies of Parma and Placentia 
to the family of Farneſe. They aimed at ſome eſtabliſh- 
ment for themſelves, no leſs conſiderable and independent; 
and as they could not expect that the pope: would carry his 
indulgence towards them ſo far as to ſecularize any part of 
the patrimony of the church, they had no proſpect of at- 
taining what they wiſhed, but by di ſmembering the Im- 
perial dominions in Italy, in hopes of ſeizing ſome portion 
of them. "his alone they would have deemed a ſuſſicient 


reaſon for ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord between their uncle 


and the emperor. 

But cardinal Caraffa had, beſides, 1 reaſons which 
filled him with hatred and enmity to the emperor, While 
he ſerved in the Spaniſh troops he had not received ſuch 
marks of honour and diſtinction as he thought due to his 
birth and merit. Diſguſted with this ill- uſage, he had ab- 
ruptly quitted the Imperial ſervice; and entering into that 
of France, he had not only met with ſuch a reception as 
ſoothed his vanity, and attached him to the French intereſt, 
but by contracting an intimate friendſhip with Strozzi, 
who commanded the French army in Tuſcany, he had im- 
bibed a mortal antipathy to the emperor as the great enemy 
to the liberty and independence of the Italian ſtates. Nor 
was the pope himſelf indiſpoſed to receive impreſſions unfa- 


vourable to the emperor. The oppoſition given to his elec- 


tion by the cardinals of the Imperial faction, left in his mind 
deep reſentment, which was heightened by the remem- 
brance of ancient injuries from Charles or his miniſters, 

Of this his nephews took advantage, and employed vari- 
ous devices, in order to exaſperate him beyond a poſlibility 
of reconciliation. They aggravated every circumſtance 
which could be deemed any indication of the emperor's diſ- 
latisfation with his promotion; they read to him an inter- 
cepted letter, in which Charles taxed the cardinals of his 


party with negligence or incapacity in not having defeated 
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Paul's election: they pretended, at one time, to have diſco. 


vered a conſpiracy formed by the Imperial miniſter and Cof.- 


mo di Medici againſt the pope's life; they alarmed him, at 
another, with accounts of a plot for aſſaſſinating themſelves, 
By theſe artifices, they kept his mind, which was naturally 
violent, and become ſuſpicious from old age, in ſuch perpe- 
tual agitation, as precipitated him into meaſures which o- 
therwiſe he would have been the firſt perſon to condemn}. 
He ſeized ſome of the cardinals who were moſt attached to 
the emperor, and confined them in the caftle of St. Angelo; 
he perſecuted the Colonnas and other Roman barons, the 
ancient retainers to the Imperial faction, with the utmoſt ſe. 
verity; and diſcovering on all occaſions his diſtruſt, fear, or 
- hatred of the emperor, he began at laſt to court the friend. 
ſhip of the French king, and ſeemed willing to throw him- 
ſelf abſolutely upon him for ſupport and protection. 

This was the very point to which his nephews wiſhed to 
bring him, as moſt favourable to thejr ambitious ſchemes; 
and as the accompliſhment of theſe depended on their uncle's 
life, whoſe advanced age did not admit of lofing a moment 
unneceſſarily in negotiations, inſtead of treating at ſecond- 
hand with the French ambaſſador at Rome, they prevailed 
on the pope to diſpatch a perſon of confidence directly to the 
court of France, with ſuch overtures on his part as they 
| hoped would not be rejected. He propoſed an alliance of. 
fenfive and defenfive between Henry and the pope; that they 
ſhould attack the dutchy of Tuſcany and the kingdom of 
Naples with their united forces; and if their arms ſhould 
prove ſucceſsful, that the ancient republican form of goverv- 
ment ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in the former, and the inveſti 
ture of the latter ſhould be granted to one of the French 
King's ſons, after reſerving a certain territory which ſhould 
be annexed to the patrimony of the church, togeriey" with 


nay Ripamontii Hiſt, Patria, lib. iii. 1746. ap. a Theſ. vol. 
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an independent and princely.etadliſhment for each of the 


pope's nephews. 

The king, allured by theſe ſpecious . gave a moſt 
ſavourable audience to the envoy. But when the matter 
was propoſed in council, the conſtable Montmorency, whoſe 
natural caution and averſion to daring enterpriſes increaſed 
with age and experience, remonſtrated with great vehemence 
againſt the alliance. He put Henry ia mind how fatal to 
France every engadition into Italy had been during three 
ſucceilive. reigns, and if ſuch an enterpriſe had proved too 
great for the nation even hen its ſtreagth and finances were 
entire, there was no reaſon to hope for ſueceſs, if it ſhould be 
attempted now, when both were exhauſted by extraordinary 
efforts during wars, which had laſted, with little interrup- 
tion, almoſt half a century. He repreſented the manifelt 
imprudence of entering into engagements with a pope of 
fourſcore, as any ſyſter which reſted on no better founda - 
tion than his life, muſt be extremely precarious,. and upon 
the event of his death, which could not be diſtant, the face 
of things, together with the inclination of the Italian ſtates, 
mult inſtantly change, and the whole weight of the war be 
left upon the king alone. To theſe conſiderations he added 
the near proſpect which they now had of a final accommo- 
dation with the emperor, who, having taken the reſolution 
of retiring from the world, wiſhed to tranſmit his kingdoms 
in peace to his ſonz and he concluded with repreſenting the 
abſolute certainty of drawing the arms of England upon 
France, if it ſhould appear that the re-eftabYſhment of tran- 
quillity in Europe was prevented by the ambition of its mon- 
arch, 

Theſe arguments, weighty in themſelves, and urged by a 
minitter of great authority, would probably have determined 
the king to decline any connection with the pope. But the 
duke of Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal of Lorrain, who 
delighted no leſs in bold and dangerous undertakings than 
Montmoreney ſhunned them, declared warmly for an alliance 
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with the pope. - The cardinal expected to he entruſted, with 
the conduct of the negotiations in the court of Rome to 
which this alliance would give riſe; the duke hoped to ob- 
tain the command of the army which would be appointed to 
invade Naples; and conſidering themſelves as already in 
theſe ſtations, vaſt projects opened to their aſpiring and un- 
bounded ambition. Their credit, together with the inſlu- 
ence of the king's miſtreſs, the famous Diana of Poitiers, 
who was, at that time, entirely devoted tagthe intereſt of the 
family of Guiſe, more than counterbalanced all Montmoren. 
cy*s prudent remonſtrances, and prevailed on an inconſide- 
rate prince to liſten to the overtures of the pope's envoy, 
The cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected, was imme- 
diately ſent to Rome with full powers to conclude the treaty, 
and to concert meaſures for carrying it iuto execution. Be- 
fore he could reach that city, the pope, either from reflect. 
ing on the danger and uncertain iſſue of all military opera- 
tions, or through the addreſs of the Imperial ambaſſador, 
who had been at great pains to ſoothe him, had not only be- 
gun to loſe much of the ardour with which. he had com- 
menced the negotiation with France, but even diſcovered 
great unwillingneſs to continue it. In order to rouſe him 
| from this fit of deſpondency, and to rekindle his former 
rage, his nephews had recourſe to the arts which they had 
already practiſed with ſo much ſucceſs. They alarmed him 
with new repreſentations of the emperor's hoſtile intentions, 
with freſh accounts which they had received of threats ut- 
tered againſt him by the Imperial miniſters, and with new 
diſcoveries which they pretended to have made of confpira» 
cies formed, and juſt ready to take effect againſt his life. 
But theſe artifices, having been formerly tried, would not 
have operated a ſecond time with the ſame force, nor have 
made the impreſſion which they wiſhed, if Paul had not 
been excited by an offence of that kind which he was leaſt 
able to bear. He received advice of the receſs of the diet 
of Augſburg, and of the toleration which was thereby 
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granted to the proteſtants; and this threw him at once into 
{ach tranſports of paſſion againſt the emperor and the king 
of the Romans, as carried him headlong into all the violent 
meaſures of his nephews. Full of high ideas with reipe& 
to the papal prerogative, and animated with the fiercelt zeal 
againſt hereſy, he conſidered the liberty of deſiding con- 
cerning religious matters, which had been aſſumed by an aſ- 
ſembly compoſed chiefly of laymen, as a preſumptuous and 
impardoneble encroachment on that juriſdiction which be- 
longed to him alone; and regarded the indulgence which 
had been given to the proteſtants as an impious act of that 
power 'which the diet had ufurped. He complained loudly 
of both to the Imperial ambaſſador. He inſiſted that tlie 
receſs of the diet ſhould immediately be declared illegal and 
void. He threatened the emperor and king of the Romans, 
in caſe they ſhould: either refuſe or delay to gratify him in 
this particular, with the ſevereſt effects of his vengeance. 
He talked in a tone of authority and command which 
might have ſuited a pontiff of the twelfth century, when a 
papal decree was ſufficient to have ſhaken, or to have over- 
turned, the throne of the greateſt monarch in Europe; but 
which was altogether improper in that age, eſpecially when 
addreſſed to the miniſter of a prince who had fo often made 
pontiffs more formidable than Paul feel the weight of his 
power. The ambaſſador, however, heard all his extrava- 
cant propoſitions and menaces with much patience, and en · 
dearoured to ſoothe him, by putting him in mind of the ex - 
treme diſtreſs to which the emperor had been reduced at In- 
ſpruck, of the engagements which he had come under to- 
t1e proteſtants, in order to extricate himſelf, of the-neceſſi- 
ty of fulfilling theſe, and of accommodating-his-coudatt to 
the ſituation of his affairs. But weighty as theſe conſidera- 
tious were, they made no impreſſion on the mind af the 
haughty and bigoted pontiff, who inſtantly replied that he 
would abſolve him by his apoſtolie authority from thoſe im- 
pious engagements, and even command him not to perform 
N. 3 | 
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metz; that in carrying on the cauſe of God and of the 
church, no regard ought to be had to the maxims of world. 
ly prudence and policy; and that the ill ſucceſs of the em. 
peror's ſchemes in Germany might juſtly be deemed a mark 
of the divine diſpleaſure agaiuſt him, on account of his hay. 
ing paid little attention to the former, while he regulated his 
conduct entirely by the latter. Having ſaid this, he turned 
from the ambaſſador abruptly without waiting for a reply. 
His nephews took care to applaud and cheriſh theſe ſenti- 
ments, and eaſily wrought up his arrogant mind, fraught 
with all the mon kiſh ideas concerning the extent of the pa- 
pal ſupremacy, to ſuch a pitch of reſentment againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, and to ſuch an high opinion of his own 
power, that he talked continually of his being the ſucceſſor 
of thoſe who had depoſed kings and emperors; that he was 
exalted as head over them all, and would trample ſuch as 
oppoſed him under his feet. In this diſpoſition the cardinal 
of Lorrain found the pope, and eaſily perſuaded him to fign 
a treaty [Dec. 15, ] which had for its object the ruin of a 
prince, againſt whom he was ſo highly exaſperated. | The 
ſtipulations in this treaty were much the ſame as had been 
propoſed by the pope's envoy at Paris; and it was agreed to 
keep. the whole tranſaction ſecret, until their united forces 
ſhould be ready to take the field f. 10 
During the negotiation of this treaty at Rome and Paris, 
an event happened which ſeemed to render the fears that 
had given riſe to it vain, and the operations which were ta 
follow upon it unneceſſary. This was the emperor's reſig- 
nation of his hereditary dominions to his ſon Philip; to- 
gether with his reſolution to withdraw entirely from any 
concern in buſineſs or the affairs of this world, in order that 
he might ſpend the remainder of his days in retirement and 
ſolitude: Though it requires neither deep reflection nor ex- 
traordinary diſcernment to diſcover that the ſtate of royal - 
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ty is not exempt from cares and diſappointment; though 
molt of thoſe who are exalted to a throne find ſolicitude, 
and ſatiety, and diſguſt to be their perpetual attendants; in 
that envied pre eminence; yet to deſcend voluntarily from 
the ſupreme to a ſubordinate ſtation, and to relinquiſh the 
poſſeſſion of power in order to attain the enjoyment of hap. 
pineſs, ſeems to be an effort too great for the human mind. 
Several inſtances, indeed, occur in hiſtory, of monarchs who 
have quitted a throne, and have ended their days in re- 
tirement. But they were either weak princes who took this 
reſolution raſhly, and repented of it as ſoon as it was taken; 
or unfortunate princes, from whoſe hands ſome ſtronger ri- 
val had wreſted their ſceptre, and compelled them to deſcend 
with reluQance into a private ſtation, Diocleſian is per- 
haps the only prince capable of holding the reins of govern- 
ment, who ever reſigned them from deliberate choice, and 
who continued during many years to enjoy the tranquillity 
of retirement without fetching one penitent ſigh, or caſting 
back one look of  defire, towards the power or dignity 
which he had abandoned. 1 

No wonder, then, that Charles's reſignation ſhould fill all 
Europe with aſtoniſhment, and give rife, both among his 
contemporaries, and among the hiſtorians ob that period, to 
various conjectures concerning the motives which. determined 
a prince, whoſe ruling paſſion. had been uniformly the love 
of power, at the age of fifty-fix, when objects of ambition 
continue to operate with full force on the mind, and are pur- 
ſued with the greateſt ardour, to take a reſolution ſo. ſingu- 
lar and unexpected. But while many authors have imputed 
it to motives ſo frivolous and fantaſtical, as can hardly be 
ſuppoſed to influence any reaſonable mind; while others. 
lave imagined it to be the reſult of ſome profound ſcheme 
of policy; hiſtorians more intelligent, and better informed, 
neither aſcribe it to caprice, nor ſearch for myſterious ſecrets 
of ſtate, where ſimple and obvious cauſes will fully account 


tor the emperor's conduct. Charles had been attacked cars 
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ly in life with the gout, and notwithſtanding all the precau- 
tions of the moſt {kilful' phyficians, the violence of the dif. 
temper increaſed as he advanced in age, and the fits became 
every year more frequent, as well as more ſevere. Not only 
was the vigour of his conſtitution broken, but the faculties 
of his mind were impaired by the excruciating torments'which 
he endured. During the continuance of the fits; he was al- 
together incapable of applying to buſineſs, and even when 
they began to abate, as it was only at intervals that he could 
attend to what was ſerious, he gave up a great part of his 
time to trifling and even childiſh occupations, which ſerved 
to relieve or to amuſe his mind, enfeebled and worn out with 
exceſs of pain. Under theſe circumſtances, the conduct of 
ſuch affairs as occurred of courſe, in governing ſo many king. 
doms, was a burden more than ſufficient ; but to puſh for- 
ward and complete the vaſt ſchemes which the ambition of 
his more active years had formed, or to keep in view and car- 

ry on the ſame great ſyſtem of policy, extending to every na-. 
tion in Europe, and connected with the operations of every 
different court, were functions which ſo far exceeded his 
ſtrength, that they oppreſſed and overwhelmed his mind. 
As he had been long accuſtomed to view the buſineſs of e- 
very department, whether civil, or military, or eccleſiaſtical, 
with his own eyes, and to decide concerning it according to 
his own ideas, it gave him the utmoſt pain when he felt his 
inſirmit ies increaſe ſo faſt upon him, that he was obliged to 
commit the conduct of all affairs to his miniſters. He im- 
puted every misfortune which befel him, and every miſcar- 
riage that happened, even when the former was unavoidable 
and the latter accidental, to his inability to take the inſpec- 
tion of buſineſs. himſelf, He complained” of his hard for- 
tune, in being oppoſed, in his declining years, to a rival, 
who. was in the full vigour of life; and that while Henry 
could take and execute all his reſolutions in perſon, he ſhould 
now be reduced, both in council and in action, to rely on 
the talents and exertions of other men. Having thus 
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grown old before his time, he wiſely judged it more decent 
to conceal his infirmities in ſome ſolitude, than to expoſe 
them any longer to the public eye; and prudently deter- 
mined not to forfeit, the fame, or loſe the acquilitions of his 
better years, by ſtruggling, with a vain obſtinacy, to retain 
the reins of government, when he was no longer able to 
hold them with ſteadineſs, or to guide them with addreſs“. 

But though Charles had revolved this ſcheme in his mind 
for ſeveral years, and had communicated it to his ſiſters the 
dowager queens of France and Hungary, who not only ap- 
proved of his intention, but offered to accompany him to 
whatever place of retreat he ſnould chuſe; ſeveral things had 
hitherto prevented his carrying it into execution. He could 
not think of loading his ſon with the government of ſo many 
kingdoms, until he ſhould attain ſuch maturity of age, and 


Dom Leveſque, in his memoirs of cardinal Granvelle, gives a 
reaſon for the emperor's reſignation, which, as far as I recollect, 
is not mentioned by any other hiſtorian. - He ſays, that the em- 
peror having ceded the government of the kingdom of Naples 
and the dutchy of Milan to his ſon, upon his marriage with the 
queen of England; Philip, notwithſtanding the advice and intrea- 
ties of his father, removed moſt of the miniſters and officers 
whom he had employed in thoſe countries, and appointed crea» 
tures of his own, to fill the places which they held. That he 
—_— openly, and with little delicacy, to obtain a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of affairs in the Low-Countries, That he endea- 
youred to thwart the emperor's meaſures, and to limit his autho- 
rity, behaving towards him ſometimes with inattention, and ſome - 
times with haughtineſs. That Charles finding that he muſt either 
yield on every occaſion to his ſon, or openly contend with him, 
in order to avoid either of theſe, which were both diſagreeable _ 
and mortifying to a father, he took the reſolution of reſigning his 
crowns, as. retiring from the world, vol. i. p. 24, &c. om 
Leveſque derived his Information concerning theſe curious facts, 
which he relates vcry briefly, from the original papers of cardinal 
Granvelle. But as that vaſt collection of papers, which has been 
preſerved and arranged by M. Vabbe Boizot of Beſangon, though 
one of the moſt valuable hiſtorical "monuments of the ſixteenth 
century, and which cannot fail of throwing much light on the 
tranſactions of Charles V. is not publiſhed, I cannot determine 
what degree of credit ſhould be given to this account of Charles's 
reſignation. - I have therefore taken no notice of it in relating this 
event. | | 
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of abilities, as would enable him to ſuſtain that weighty 
burden. But as Philip had now reached his twenty-eight 
year, and had been early accuſtomed to bufineſs,' for which 
he diſcovered both inclination and capacity, it ean hardly 
be imputed to the partiality of paternal affeQion, that his 
ſcruples, with regard to this point, were entirely removed; 
and that he thought he might place his ſon, without further 
heſitation or delay, on the throne which he himfelf was about 
to abandon. His mother's ſituation had been another ob- 
ſtruction in his way, For although ſhe had continued al- 
moſt fifty years in confinement, and under the ſame diſorder 
of mind which concern for her huſband's death had brought 
upon her, yet the government of Spain was ſtill veſted in her 
jointly with the emperor; her name was inſerted together 
with his in all the public inſtruments iſſued in that kingdom; 
and ſuch was the fond attachment of the Spaniards to her, 
that they would probably have ſcrupled to recogniſe Philip 
as their ſovereign, unleſs ſhe had conſented to aſſume him as 
her partner on the throne. Her utter incapacity for buſi- 
neſs rendered it impoſſible to obtain her conſent. But her 
death, which happened this year, removed this difficulty 
and as Charles, upon that event, became ſole monarch of 
Spain, it left the ſucceſſion open to his fon, The war with 
France had likewiſe been a reaſon for retaining. the adminis 
ſtration of affairs in his own hand, as he was extremely ſoli- 
citous to have terminated it, that he might have given up 
his kingdoms to his ſon at peace with all the world. But 
as Henry had diſcovered no diſpoſition to cloſe with any of 
his overtures, and had even rejected propoſals of Peace, 
which were equal and moderate, in a tone that ſeemed to in- 
dicate a fixed purpoſe of continuing hoſtilities, he ſaw that 
it was vain to wait longer i in expectation of an event, which, 
however deſirable, was altogether uncertain, _ 

As this, then, appeared to be the proper juncture for exe· 
cuting the ſcheme which be had long meditated, Charles re- 
ſolved to ref ign his kingdoms. to his ſon, with a ſolemnity 
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fuitable to the importance of the tranſaction, and to perform 
this laſt act of ſovereignty with ſuch formal pomp, as might 
leave a laſting impreſſion on the minds not only of his ſub- 
jects but of his ſucceſſor. With this view he called Philip 
out of England, where the peev'ſh temper of his queen, 
which increaſed with her defpair of having iſſue, rendered 
him extremely unhappy; and the jealouſy of the Engliſh 
left him no hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs, 
Having aſſembled the States of the Low- Countries at Bruſ- 
ſels, on the twenty-fifth of October, Charles ſeated himſelf, 
for the laſt time, in the chair of ſtate, on one ſide of which 
was placed his ſon, and on the other his ſiſter, the queen of 
Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with a ſplendid reti- 
nue of the princes of the empire and grandees of Spain 
ſanding behind him. The preſident of the council of Flan- 
ders, by his command, explained, in a few words, his inten- 
tion in calling this extraordinary meeting of the States. 
He then read the inſtrument of relignation, by which 
Charles ſurrendered to his ſon Philip all his territories, 
juriſdiction, and authority in the Low-. Countries, abſolving 
lis ſubjects there from their oath of allegiance to him, 
which he required them to transfer to Philip his lawful heir, 
and to ſerve him with the ſame loyalty and zeal which they 
had manifeſted, during ſo long a courſe of years, in ſupport 
of his government. 

Charles then roſe from his ſeat, and leaning on the ſhould- 
er of the prince of Orange, becauſe he was unable to ſtand | 
without ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf to the audience, and 
from a paper which he held in his hand, in order to aſſiſt his 
memory, he recounted, with dignity, b but without oftentation, | 
all the great things which he had undertaken and performed 
ſince the commencement of his adminiſtration, He obſery- 
ed, that, from the ſeventeenth year of his age, he had de- 
dicated all his thoughts and attention to public objects, re- 
ſerving no portion of his time for the indulgence of his caſe, 
and very little for the enjoyment of private pleaſure; that 
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either in a pacific or hoſtile manner, he had viſited Germany 


nine times, Spain fix times, France four times, Italy ſeven 


times, the Low-Countries ten times, England twice, Africa 
as often, and had made eleven voyages by ſea; that while 
his health permitted him to diſcharge his duty, and the vi. 
gour of his conſtitution was equal, in any degree, to the ar. 
duous office of governing ſuch extenſive dominions, he had 
never ſhunned labour, nor repined under fatigue; that now 


when his health was broken, and his vigour exhauſted by 


the rage of an incurable diſtemper, his growing infirmities 
admoniſhed.him to retire, nor was he ſo fond of reigning, as 
to retain the ſceptre in an impotent hand, which was no 
longer able to protect his ſubjects, or to ſecure to them the 
happineſs which he wiſhed they ſhould enjoy; that inſtead 
of a ſovereign worn out with diſeaſe, and ſcarcely half alive, 
he gave them one in the prime of life, accuſtomed already to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of youth all the atten- 
tion and ſagacity of maturer years; that if, during the 
courſe of a long adminiſtration, he had committed any mate- 
rial error in government, or if, under the preſſure of ſo many 
and great affairs, and amidſt the attention which he had 
been obliged to give to them, he had either negleRed or 
injured any of his ſubjects, he now implored their forgive- 
neſs; that, for his part, he ſhould ever retain a grateful ſenſe 
of their fidelity and attachment, and would. carry the re- 
membrance of it along with him to the place of his retreat, 
as his ſweeteſt conſolation, as well as the beſt reward for all 
his ſervices, and in his laſt prayers to Almighty God would 
pour forth his molt earneſt petitions for their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kiſſed his father's hand, „ If,” ſays he, « I had left you 


by my death this rich inheritance, to which I have made. 


ſuch large additions, ſome regard would have been juſtly due 
to my memory on that account; but now, when I volunts- 
rily reſign to you what I might have ſtill retained, I may 
well expect the warmeſt expreſſions of thanks on your part. 
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Wich theſe, however, 1 diſpenſe, and ſhall conſider your con- 
cer for the welfare of your ſubjects, and your love of 


them, as the beſt and moſt acceptable teſtimony of your gra- 


titude to me. N is in yotr power, by a wiſe and virtuous 
adminiſtration, to juſtify the extraordinary proof which I, 
this day, give of my paternal affection, and to demonſtrate. 
that you-are worthy of the confidence which I repoſe in 
ou. Preſerve an inviolable regard for religion; maintain 


the catholic faith in its purity; let the laws of your coun- 


try be ſacred in your eyes; encroach not on the rights and 


privileges of your people; and if the time ſhould ever come 


when you ſhall wiſh to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, 


may you have a ſon endowed with ſuch qualities, that you 


can reſign your ren to him with as much — as - 
give up mine to you.“ 

As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this "ls addreſs to his 
ſubjects and to their new ſovereign, he ſunk into the chair, 
exhauſted and ready to faint with the fatigue of ſuch an ex- 
traordinary effort. During his diſcourſe, the whole audi- 
ence melted into tears, ſome from admiration of his magna; | 
nimity, others. ſoftened by the expreſſions of tenderneſs to- 
wards his ſon, and of love to his people; and all were affect- 
ed with the deepeſt ſorrow at loſing a ſovereign, who, dur- 
ing his adminiſtration, had diſtinguiſhed the Netherlands, his 
native country, with particular marks of his regard and at- 
tachment. 

Philip then aroſe "Ho his knees, and a returning 
thanks to his father, with a low and ſubmiſſive voice, for the 
royal gift which his unexampled bounty had beſtowed up- 
on him, he addreſſed the aſſembly of the States, and regret- 
ting his inability to ſpeak the Flemiſh language with ſuch 
facility as to expreſs what he felt on this intereſting occa - 
ſion, as well. as What he owed to his good ſubjects in the 
Netherlands, he begged that they would permit Granvelle | 
biſhop of Arras to deliver what he had given him-in charge 
to ſpeak in his name, 9 in a long obeys expe 
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tiated on the zeal with which Philip was animated for the 
good of his ſubjects, on his reſolution to devote all his time 
and talents to the promoting of their happineſs, and on his 
intention to imitate his father's example in diſtinguiſhing the 
Netherlands with peculiar marks of his regard. Matis, a 
lawyer of great eloquence, replied, in the name of the 
States, with large profeſſions of their fidelity and affection 
to their new ſovereign. | | 

1556.] Then Mary, queen-dowager of Hungary, reſign. 
ed the regency with which ſhe had been entruſted by her 
brother during the ſpace of twenty-five years. Next day 
DLJan. 6.] Philip, in preſence of the States, took the uſual 
oaths to maintain the rights and privileges of his ſubjects; 
and all the members, in their own name, and in that of their 
conſtituents, ſwore allegiance to him“. 

A few weeks after this tranſaction, Charles, in an af. 
ſembly no leſs ſplendid, and with a ceremonial equally 
pompous, reſigned to his ſon the crowns of Spain, with 
all the territories depending on them, both in the old 
and in the new world. Of all theſe vaſt poſſeſſions, he 
reſerved. nothing for himſelf but an annual penſion of an 
hundred thouſand crowns, to defray the charges of his 
family, and to afford him a ſmall ſum for acts of benet- 


cence and charity}. 


* Godleveus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldaſt. Polit. 
Imper. p. 377. Strada de Bello Belgico, lib. i. p. 5. ; 

+ The emperor's refignation 15 an event not — of ſuch im · 
portance, but of ſuch a nature, that the preciſe date of it, one 
would expect, ſhould have been aſcertained by hiſtorians with 
the greateſt accuracy. There is, however, an amazing and an 
unaccountable diverſity among them with regard to this point. 
| All agree that the deed by which Charles transferred to his ſon his 
| dominions in the Netherlands, bears date at Bruſſels the 25th of 
| October. Sandoval fixes on the 28th"of October as the day on 

which the ceremony of reſignation happened, and he was preſent 
at the tranſaction, vol. ii, p. 592. Godleveus, who publiſhed a 
* treatiſe de Abdicatione Caroli V. fixes the public ceremony, as 
well as the date of the inſtrument of reſignation, on the 25th. 
Pere Barre, I know not upon what authority, fixes it on the 
24th of November, Hiſt, d'Alem. viii. 976. Herrera agrees will 
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As he had fixed on a place of retreat in Spain, hoping that 
che dryneſs of the air and the warmth of the climate in that 
country might mitigate the violence of his diſeaſe, which had 
been much increaſed by the moiſture of the air and the ri- 
gour of the winters in the Netherlands, he was extremely im- 
patient to embark for that kingdom, and to diſengage him- 
elf entirely from buſineſs, which he found to be impoſſible 
while he remained in Bruſſels. But his phyſicians remon- 
ſtrated ſo ſtrongly againſt his venturing to ſea at that cold 
and boiſterous ſeaſon of the year, that he conſented, though 
with reluctance, to put off his voyage for ſome months, 

By yielding to their intreaties, he had the ſatisfaction, 
before he left the Low- Countries, of taking a conſiderable 
ſep towards a peace with France, which he ardently wiſhed 
for, not only on his ſon's account, but that he might have 


Godleveus in his account of this matter, tom. i. 155. as likewiſe 
does Pallayicini, whoſe authority with reſpect to dates, and every 
thing where a minute accuracy is requiſite, is of great weight, 
Hiſt. lib. xvi. p. 168. Hiſtorians differ no leſs with regard to the 
day on which Charles reſigned the crown of Spain to his ſon. 
According to M. de Thou, it was a month after his having reſign- 
ed his dominions in the Netherlands, i. e. about the 25th of No- 
vember, Thuan. lib. xvi. p. 571. According to Sandoval, it was 
on the 16th of January, 1556, Sand. ii. 693. Antonio de Vera a- 
grees with him, Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 110. Accord- 
ing to Pallavicini, it was on the 17th, Pal. lib. xvi. p. 168. and 
with him Herrera agrees, Vida del D. Felipe, tom. i. p. 233- 
But Ferreras fixes it on the firſt day of January, Hiſt. Gener. tom. 
IX. p. 37T. M. de Beaucaire ſuppoſes the reſignation of the 
crown of Spain to have been executed a few days after the re- 
ſignation of the Netherlands, Com. de Reb. Gall. p. 879. It is 
remarkable, that in the treaty of truce at Vaucelles, though 
Charles had made over all his dominions to his ſon ſome weeks 
previous to the concluſion of it, all the ſtipulations are in the em- 
th name, and Philip is only ſtyled king of England and 
aples. It is certain Philip was not proclaimed king of Caftiie, 
&c. at Valladolid ſooner than the 24th of March, Sandov. ii. p. 
606; and previous to that ceremony, he did nu chuſe, it ſhould 
ſeem, to aſſume the title of king of any of his 8. aniſh kingdoms, 
or to perform any act of royal juriſdiction. In a deed annexed to 
the treaty of truce, dated April 19, he aſſumes the title of king of 
Caſtile, &c. in the uſual ſtyle of the Spaniſh monarchs in that age. 
Corps Dipl. tom. iv. Append. p. 85. | 
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tiated on the zeal with which Philip was animated for the 
good of his ſubje&s, on his reſolution to devote all his time 
and talents to the promoting of their happineſs, and on his 
intention to imitate his father's example in diſtinguiſhing the 
Netherlands with peculiar marks of his regard. Maeis, a 
lawyer of great eloquence, replied, in the name of the 
States, with large profeſſions of their fidelity and affection 
to their new ſovereign. * g 

1556. Then Mary, queen-dowager of Hungary, reſign. 
ed the regency with which ſhe had been entruſted by her 
brother during the ſpace of twenty-five years. Next day 
[Jan. 6.] Philip, in preſence of the States, took the uſual 
oaths to maintain the rights and privileges of his ſubje&s; 
and all the members, in their own name, and in that of their 
conſtituents, ſwore allegiance to him“. | 

| A few weeks after this tranſaction, Charles, in an af. 
ſembly no leſs ſplendid, and with a ceremonial equally 
pompous, reſigned to his ſon the crowns of Spain, with 
all the territories depending on them, both in the old 
and in the new world. Of all theſe vaſt poſſeſſions, hie 
reſerved. nothing for himſelf but an annual penſion of an 
hundred thouſand crowns, to defray the charges of his 
family, and to afford him a ſmall ſum for acts of benet- 


cence and charity. 


* Godleveus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldaſt. Polit. 
Imper. p. 377. Strada de Bello Belgico, lib. i. p. 5. / 

+ The emperor's reſignation is an event not only of ſuch im- 
portance, but of ſuch a nature, that the preciſe date of it, one 
would expect, ſhould have been aſcertained. by hiſtorians with 
the greateſt accuracy. There is, however, an amazing and an 
unaccountable diverſity among them with regard to this point. 
All agree that the deed by which Charles transferred to his ſon his 
dominions in the Netherlands, bears date at Bruſſels the 25th'of 
October. Sandoval fixes on the 28th"of October as the day on 
which the ceremony of reſignation happened, and he was preſent 
at the tranſaction, vol. ii. p. 592. Godleveus, who publiſhed'2 
' treatiſe de Abdicatione Caroli V. fixes the public ceremony, as 
well as the date of the inſtrument of reſignation, on the 25th. 
Pere Barre, I know not upon what authority, fixes it on the 
24th of November, Hiſt, d'Alem. viii. 976. Herrera agrees will 
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As he had fixed on a place of retreat in Spain, hoping that 
che dryneſs of the air and the warmth of the elimate in that 
country might mitigate the violence of his diſeaſe, which had 
been much increaſed by the moiſture of the air and the ris 
gour of the winters in the Netherlands, he was extremely im- 
patient to embark for that kingdom, and to diſengage him- 
ſelf entirely from bufineſs, which he found to be impoſlible 
while he remained in Bruſſels. But his phyſicians remon- 
ſtrated ſo ſtrongly againſt his venturing to ſea at that cold 
and boiſterous ſeaſon of the year, that he conſented, though 
with reluctance, to put off his voyage for ſome months, 

By yielding to their intreaties, he had the ſatisfaction, 
before he left the Low- Countries, of taking a conſiderable 
ſep towards a peace with France, which he ardently wiſhed 
for, not only on his ſon's account, but that he might have 


Godleveus in his account of this matter, tom. i. 155. as likewiſe 
does Pallayicini, whoſe authority with reſpect to dates, and eve 
thing where a minute accuracy is requiſite, is of great weight, 
Hiſt, lib. xvi-p. 168. Hiſtorians differ no leſs with regard to the 
day on which Charles reſigned the crown of Spain to his ſon. 
According to M. de Thou, it was a month after his baving reſign- 
ed his dominions in the Netherlands, i. e. about the 25th of No- 
vember, Thuan. lib. xvi. p. 571. According to Sandoval, it was 
on the 16th of January, 1556, Sand. ii. 603. Antonio de Vera a- 
grees with him, Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 110. Accord- 
ing to Pallavicini, it was on the 15th, Pal. lib. xvi. p. 168. and 
with him Herrera agrees, Vida del D. Felipe, tom. i. p. 233. 
But Ferreras fixes it on the firſt day of January, Hiſt. Gener. tom. 
IX. p. 321. M. de Beaucaire ſuppoſes the reſignation of the 
crown of Spain to have been executed a few days after the re- 
lignation of the Netherlands, Com. de Reb. Gall. p. 879. It is 
remarkable, that in the treaty of truce at Vaucelles, though 
Charles had made over all his dominions to his ſon ſome weeks 
previous to the concluſion of it, all the ſtipulations are in the em- 
* name, and Philip is only ſtyled king of England and 
aples. It is certain Philip was not proclaimed king of Caſtile, 
Kc. at Valladolid ſooner than the 24th of March, Sandov. ii. p. 
626; and previous to that ceremony, he did not chuſe, it ſhould 
ſeem, to aſſume the title of king of any of hit 8 aniſh kingdoms, 
or to perform any act of royal juriſdiction. In a deed annexed to 
the treaty of truce, dated April 19, he aſſumes the title of king of 
Caſtile, &c. in the uſual ſtyle of the Spaniſh monarchs in that age. 
Corps Dipl. tom. iv. Append. p. 85. | 
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the merit, when quitting the world, of re-eſtabliſhing that 
tranquillity in Europe, which he had baniſhed out of it al. 
moſt from the time that he had aſſumed the adminiſtration 
of affairs. Previous to his refignation, commiſſioners had 
been appointed by him and by the French king, in order 
to treat of an exchange of priſoners. In their conference at 
the Abbey of Vaucelles, near Cambray, an expedient was 
accidentally propoſed for terminating hoſtilities between the 
contending monarchs, by a long truce, during the ſubſiſtence 
of which, and without diſcuſſing their reſpective claims, each 
ſhould retain what was now in his poſſeſſion. Charles, ſen. 
fible how much his kingdoms were exhauſted by the expen. 
ſive and almoſt continual wars in which his ambition had en. 
gaged him, and eager to gain for his ſon a ſhort interval of 
peace, that he might eſtabliſh himſelf firmly on his throne, 
declared warmly for cloſing with the overture, though ma- 
nifeſtly diſhonourable as well as diſadvantageous; and ſuch 
was the reſpect due to his wiſdom and experience, that Phi- 
lip, notwithſtanding his unwillingneſs to purchaſe peace by 
luch conceſſions, did not preſume to urge his opinion in op- 
Poſition to that of his father. : 

Henry could not have heſitated one moment about giv- 
ing his conſent to a truce on ſuch conditions, as would leave 
him in quiet poſſeſſion of the greater part of the duke of 8a. 
voy's dominions, together with the important conqueſts 
which he had made on the German frontier. But it was 
no eaſy matter to reconcile ſuch a ſtep with the engage - 
ments which he had come under to the pope, in his late 
treaty with him. The conſtable Montmorency, however, 
repreſented in ſuch a ſtriking light the imprudence of ſacri- 
ficing the true intereſts of his kingdom to theſe raſh obliga- 
tions, and took ſuch advantage of the abſence of the cardival 
of Lorrain, who had ſeduced the king into his alliance with 
the Caraffas, that Henry, who was naturally fluctuating and 
unſteady, and apt to be influenced by the advice laſt given 
him, authoriſed his ambaſſadors [5th Feb. J to fign. 4 
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treaty of truce with the emperor for five years, on the terms 
which had been propoſed. But that he might not ſeem to 
have altogether forgotten his ally the pope, who, he fore- 
ſaw, would be highly exaſperated, he, in order to ſoothe 
him, took care that he ſhould be expreſsly included in the 
truce“. x 1? | | | 
The count of Lalain repaired to Blois, and the admiral 
Coligny to Bruſſels, the former to be preſent when the king 
of France, and the latter when the emperor and his ſon ra- 
tied the treaty and bound themſelves by oath to obſerve itÞ. 
When an account of the conference at Vaucelles, and of 
the conditions of truce which had-been propoſed there, were 
firſt carried to Rome, it gave the pope no manner of diſquiet. 
He truſted ſo much to the honour of the French monarch, 
that he would not allow himſelf to think that Henry could 
forget ſo ſoon, or violate ſo ſhamefully, all the ſtipulations 
in his league with him. He had ſuch an high opinion of 
the emperor's wiſdom, that he made no doubt of his refuſ- 
ing his conſent to a truce, on ſuch unequal terms: and on 
both theſe accounts he confidently pronounced that this, 
like many preceding negotiations, would terminate in no- 
thing. But later and more certain intelligence ſoon con- 
vinced him that no reaſoning in political affairs is more fal- 
lacious, than, becauſe an event is improbable, to conclude 
that it will not happen. The ſudden and unexpected con- 
cluſion of the truce filled Paul with aſtoniſhment and terror. 
The cardinal of Lorrain durſt not encounter that ſtorm of 
indignation, to which he knew that he ſhould be expoſed 
from the haughty pontiff, who had ſo good reaſon. to be in- 


* Mem. de Ribier, ii. 626. Corps Diplom. tom. iv. App. 8r. 

One of admiral de Coligny's attendants, who wrote the court 
of France an account of what happened- while they reſided at 
Bruſſels, takes notice, as an inftance of Philip's unpoliteneſs, that 
he received the French ambaſſador ia an apartment bung with tape- 
ſtry, which repreſented the battle of Pavia, the manner in which 

rancis I. was taken priſoner, his voyage to Spain, with all the 
mortifying circumſtances of his captivity and impriſonment at 
Madrid, Mem, de Ribier, ii. 634. 
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B. II. 
cenſed; but departing abruptly from Rome, he left to the 
cardinal Tournon the difficult taſk of attempting to ſoothe 
Paul and his nephews. They were fully ſenfible of the pe. 
rilous ſituation in which they now ſtood. By their engage. 
ments with France, which were no longer ſecret, they had 
highly irritated Philip. 'They dreaded the violence of his 
implacable temper. The duke of Alva, a miniſter fitted, 
as well by his abilities as by the ſeverity of his nature, for 
executing all Philip's rigorous ſchemes, had advanced from 
Milan to Naples, and began to aſſemble troops on the fron. 
tiers of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate: while they, if deſerted by 
France, muſt not only relinquiſh all the hopes of dominion 
and ſovereignty to which their ambition aſpired, but remain 
expoſed to the reſentment of the Spaniſh monarch, without 
one ally to protect them againſt an enemy with whom they 
were ſo little able to contend. 

Under theſe circumſtances, Paul had recourſe to the arts 
of negotiation and i intrigue, of which the papal-court knows 
well how to avail itſelf in order to ward off any calamity 
threatened by an enemy ſuperior in power. He affected to 
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_ approve highly of the truce, as an happy expedient for put- 


ting a ſtop to the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, He exprel- 
ſed his warmeſt wiſhes that it might prove the forerunner 
of a definitive peace. He exhorted the rival princes to em- 
brace this favourable opportunity of ſetting on foot a nego- 


tiation for that purpoſe, and offered, as their common father, 


to be mediator between them. Under this pretext, he ap- 
pointed cardinal Rebiba his nuncio to the court of Bruſſels, 
and his nephew cardinal Caraffa to that of Paris. The pu- 
blic inſtructions given to both were the ſame; that they 
ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevail with the two 


- monarchs to accept of the pope's mediation, that, by means 


of it, peace might be re-eſtabliſhed, and meaſures might be 
taken for aſſembling a general council. But under this 
ſpecious appearance of zeal for attaining objects ſo delir- 
able in themſelves, and ſo becoming his ſacred character to 
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purſue, Paul concealed very different intentions. Caraffa, 
beſides his public inſtructions, received a private commiſſion 
to ſolicit the French king to renounce the treaty, of truce, 
aud to renew his engagements with the holy ſee; and he 
was empowered to ſpare neither entreaties, nor promiſes, nor 
bribes, in arder to gain that point. This, both the uncle 
and the nephew conſidered as the real end of the embaſſy; 
while the other ſerved to amuſe the vulgar, or to deceive 
the emperor and his ſon. The cardinal, accordingly, ſet 
out inſtantly for Paris [11th March, ] and travelled with the 
greateſt expedition, while Rebiba was detained ſome weeks 
at Rome; and when it became neceſſary for him to begin 
his journey, be received fecret orders to protract it as muck 
as poſlible, that the iſſue of Caraffa's negotiation might be 
known before he might reach Bruſſels, and according to 
that, proper directions might be given to him with regard to 
the tone which he ſhould aſſume, in treating with the em- 
peror and his ſon“. 

Caraffa made his entry into Paris with extraordinary x 
pomp: and having preſented a conſecrated ſword to Henry, 
as the protector on whoſe aid the pope relied in the preſent 
exigency, he beſought him not to diſregard the entreaties 
of a parent in diſtreſs, but to employ that weapon which 
he gave him in his defence. This he repreſented not only 
as a duty of filial piety, but as an act of juſtice, As the 
pope, from confidence in the aſſiſtance and ſupport which his 
late treaty. with France entitled him to expect, had taken 
ſuch ſteps as had irritated the king of Spain, he conjured 
Henry not to ſuffer Paul and his family to be cruſhed under 
the weight of that reſentment which they had drawn on 
themſelves merely by their attachment to France. Toge- 
ther with this argument addreſſed to his generoſity, he em- 
ployed. another which he hoped would work on his ambi- 
tion, He affirmed that now was the time, when, with the 


moſt certain proſpect of ſucceſs, he might attack Philip's 


* Pallay, lib. xiii. p. 169. Burnet Hiſt. of Reform, it. App. 309. 
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dowinions in Italy; that the flower of the veteran Spaniſh 
bands had periſhed in the wars of Hungary, Germany, and 
the Low- Countries; that the emperor had left his ſon an 
exhauſted treaſury, and kingdoms drained of men; that he 
had no longer to contend with the abilities, the experience, 
and good fortune of Charles, but with a monarch ſcarcely 
ſeated on his throne, unpractiſed in command, odious to ma- 
ny of the Italian States, and dreaded by all. He promiſed 
that the pope, who had already levied ſoldiers, would bring 
a conſiderable army into the field, which, when joined by a 
ſufficient number of French troops, might, by one britk and 
ſudden effort, drive the Spaniards out of Naples, and add 
to the crown of France a kingdom, the conqueſt of which 
had been the great object of all his predeceſſors during half 
a century, and the chief motive of all their expeditions into 


__ Jealy. 


July 31.] Every word Caraffa ſpoke made a deep impreſ- 
' fion on Henry; conſcious on the one hand, that the pope 
had juſt cauſe to reproach him with haviug violated the laws. 
not only of generofity but of decency, when he renonnced 
his league with him, and had agreed to the truce of Vau- 
celles, and eager on the other hand, not only to. diſtinguiſh 
his reign by a conqueſt which three former monarchs had at- 
tempted without ſucceſs, but likewiſe to acquire an eftabliſh- 
ment of'ſuch dignity and value for one of his ſons. Revye- 
rence, however, for the oath, by which he had ſo lately 
confirmed the truce of Vaucelles; the extreme old age of the 
pope, whoſe death might occaſion an entire revolution in 
the political ſyſtem of Italy; together with the repreſenta- 
tions of Montmorency, who repeated all the arguments be 
had uſed againſt the firſt league with Paul, and pointed out 
the great and immediate advantages which France derived. 
from the truce; kept Henry for ſome time in ſuſpenſe, and 
might poſſibly have outweighed all Caraffa's arguments. But 
the cardinal was not ſuch a novice in the arts of intrigue and 
negotiation, as not to have expedients ready for removing 
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or ſurmounting all theſe obſtacles. To obviate the king's 
{cruple with regard to his oath, he produced powers from 
the pope, to abſolve him from the obligation of it. By 
way of ſecurity againſt any danger which he might appre- 
hend from the pope's death, he engaged that his uncle 
would make ſuch a nomination of cardinals, as ſhould give 
Henry the abſolute command of the next election, and en- 
able him to place in the papal — * a perſon entirely devot- 
ed to his intereſt, 

In order to counterbalance the effect of the conſtable's o- 
pinion and influence,” he employed not only the active ta- 
lents of the duke of Guiſe, and the eloquence of his brother 
the cardinal of Lorrain, but the addreſs of the queen, aided 
by the more powerful arts of Diana of Poitiers, who, unfor- 
tunately for France, co-operated with Catherine in this 
point, though ſhe took pleaſure, on almoſt every other occa- 
ſion, to thwart and mortify her. They, by their united ſoli- 
citations, eaſily ſwayed the king, who leaned, of his own ac- 
cord, to that ſide towards which they wiſhed him to incline. 
All Montmorency's prudeut remonſtrances were diſregarded; 
the nuncio abſolved Henry from his oath; and he figned a 
new league with the pope, which rekindled the flames of 
war both in Italy and in the Low- Countries. 

As ſoon as Paul was informed by his nephew that there 
was a fair proſpect of his ſucceeding in this negotiation, he 
diſpatched a meſſenger after the nuneio Rebiba ¶ July 31,} 
with orders to return to Rome, without proceeding to Bruſ- 
ſels. As it was now no longer neceſſary to preſerve that 
tone of moderation, which ſuited the character of a media- 
tor, and which he had affected to aſſume, or to put any far- 
ther reftraint upon his reſentment againſt Philip, he boldly 
threw off the maſk, and took ſuch violent ſteps as rendered 
a rupture unavoidable, He ſeized and imprifoned the Spa- 
viſh envoy at his court. He excommunicated the Colon- 
nas; and having deprived Mark Antonio, the head of that 
family, of the dukedom of Paliano, he granted that dignity, 


n 
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together with the territory annexed to it, to his nephew the 
count of Montorio. He ordered a legal information to be 
preſented in the conſiſtory of cardinals againſt Philip, ſet. 
ing forth that he, notwithſtanding the fidelity and allegi. 
ance due by him to the holy ſee, of which he held the king. 
dom of Naples, had not only afforded a retreat in his do- 
mions to the Colonnas, whom the pope had excommunicat- 
ed and declared rebels, but had furniſhed them with arms, 
and was ready, in conjunction with them, to invade tlie eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate in an hoſtile manner; that ſuch conduct in a 
vaſſal was to be, deemed treaſon againſt his liege lord, the 
puniſhment of which was the forfeiture of his fief. Upon 
this, the conſiſtorial advocate requeſted the pope to take 
cognizance of the cauſe, and to appoint a day for hearing 
of it, when he would make good every article of the charge, 
and expect from his juſtice that ſentence which the hei- 
niouſaeſs of Philip's crimes merited. Paul, whoſe pride was 


highly flattered with the ided of trying and paſling judg- 


ment on ſo great a king, aſſented to his requeſt [July 2 
and as if it had been no leſs eaſy to execute than to pro- 
nounce ſuch a ſentence, declared that he would conſult with 
the cardinals concerning the formalities requiſite in conduQ- 
ing the trial. 

But while Paul allowed his pride and reſentment to rin 
him on with ſuch headlong impetuoſity, Philip diſcovered an 
amazing moderation on his part. He had been taught by 
the Spaniſh eccleſiaſtics, who had the charge of his educa- 
tion, a profound veneration for the holy ſee. This ſenti- 
ment, which had been early infuſed, grew up with him as 
he advanced in years, and took full poſſeſſion of his mind, 
which was naturally thoughtful, ſerious, and prone to ſu- 
perſtition. When he foreſaw a rupture with the pope ap- 
proaching, he had ſuch violent ſeruples with reſpect to the 
lawfulneſs of taking arms againſt the vicegerent of Chriſ, 
and the common father of all Chriſtians, that he conſulted 


* Pallay. lib. xiii. 17 1. 
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ſome Spaniſh divines upon thet point. They, with the uſual 
dexterity of caſuiſts in accommodating their reſponſes to the 
eircumſtances of thoſe who apply to them for direction, aſ- 
ſured him that, after employing prayers and remonſtrances 
in order to bring the pope to reaſon, he had full right, both 
by the laws of nature and of Chriſtianity, not only to defend 
himſelf when attacked, but to begin hoſtilities, if that were 
judged the moſt proper expedient for preventing the effects 
of Paul's violence and injuſtice. Philip, nevertheleſs, con- 
tinued to deliberate and delay, conſidering it as a moſt cruel 
misfortune, that his adminiſtration ſhould open with an at- 
tack on a perſon, whoſe ſacred function and character he ſo 
highly reſpected . | 

At laſt the duke of Alva, who, in compliance with his 
maſter's ſcruples, had continued to negotiate long after he 
ſhould have begun to act, finding Paul mexorable, and that 
every overture of peace, and every appearance of heſitation 
on his part, increaſed the pontiff's natural arrogance, took 
the field [ Sept. 5] and entered the eccleſiaſtical territories. 
His army did not exceed twelve thouſand men, but it was 
compoſed of veteran ſoldiers, and commanded chiefly by 
thoſe Roman barons, whom Paul's violence had driven into 
exile. The valour of the troops, together with the animo- 
ire ty of their leaders, who fought in their own quarrel, and 
an to recover their own eſtates, ſupplied the want of numbers. 
by As none of the French forces were yet arrived, Alva ſoon 
aca- ¶ became maſter of the Campagna Romana; ſome cities be- 
nti- WJ ing ſurrendered through the cowardice of the garriſons, 
nas WT which confiſted of raw ſoldiers, ill diſciplined, and worſe 
commanded; the gates of others being opened by the inha- 
bitants, who were eager to receive back their ancient ma- 
ters, Alva, that he might not be taxed with impiety in 
ſcizing the patrimony of the church, took poſſeſſion of the 
towns which capitulated, in the name of the college of car- 
dinals, to which, or to the pope that ſhould be choſen to 

+ Ferrer, Hiſt. de Eſpagne, ix. 373. Herrera, i. 308. 
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ſucceed Paul, he declared that he would immediately reſtore 
them. 

The rapid progreſs of the Spaniards, whole light troops 
made excurſions even to the gates of Rome, filled that city 
with conſternation. Paul, though inflexible and undaunted 
himſelf, was obliged to give way ſo far to the fears and oli. 
citations of the cardinals, as to ſend deputies to Alva in or- 
der to propoſe a ceſſation of arms. The pope yielded the 
more readily, as he was ſenſible of a double advantage which 
might be derived from obtaining that point. It would de- 
liver the inhabitants of Rome from their preſent terror, and 
would afford time for the arrival of the ſuccours which he 
expected from France. Nor was Alva unwilling to. cloſe 
with the overture, both as he knew how deſirous his maſter 
was to terminate a war, which he had undertaken with re- 
luctance, and as his army was ſo much weakened by garn- 
ſoning the great number of towns which he had reduced, 
that it was hardly in a condition to keep the field without 
freſh recruits. A truce was accordingly concluded Nor. 
19,] firſt for ten, and afterwards for forty days, during 
which, various ſchemes of peace were propoſed, and perpe- Wl : 
tual negotiations were carried on, but with no ſincerity on i ; 
the part of the pope. The return of his nephew the cardi- WW : 
nal to Rome, the receipt of a conſiderable ſum remitted i 
by the king of France, the arrival of one body of French WW | 
troops, together with the expectation of others which had e 
begun their march, rendered him more, arrogant than ever, 
and baniſhed all thoughts from his mind, but thoſe of war 
and revenge}. a 


+ Pallav. lib. Xili. 177. Thuan. Uk xvũ. 588. Mem, 0 Ribi 
er, ii. 664. | 
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Wm theſe wptrations- or intrigues — the pope 
and Philip buſy and attentive, the emperor diſentangled 
himſelf finally from all the affairs of this world, and ſet out 
for the place of his retreat. He had hitherto retained the 
Imperial dignity, not from any unwillingneſs to relinquiſh 
it, for, after having reſigned the real and extenſive authori-. 
ty that he enjoyed in his hereditary dominions, to part with 
the limited and often ideal juriſdiction - which belongs to 
an elective crown, was no great ſacriſice. His ſole motive 
for delay was to gain a few months, for making one trial 
more, in order to accompliſh his favourite ſcheme in behalf 
of his ſon. At the very time Charles ſeemed to be moſt 
ſenſible of the vanity of worldly grandeur, and when he ap- 
peared to be quitting it not only with indifference, but with 
contempt, the vaſt ſchemes of ambition, which had fo long 
occupied and engroſſed his mind, ſtill kept poſſeſſion of it. 
He could not think of leaving his ſon in a rank inferior to 
that which he himſelf had held among the princes of Eu- 
rope. As he had, ſome years before, made a fruitleſs at- 
tempt to ſecure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by unit-. 
ing it to the kingdoms of Spain, and the dominions of the 
houſe of Burgundy, he might put it in his power to proſe- 
eute, with a better proſpe& of ſucceſs, thoſe great plans, 
which his own infirmities had obliged him to abandon, he 
was {till unwilling to relinquiſh _ EY project as Chi- 
merical or unattainable. 

Notwithſtanding the repulſe which he had formerly met 
with from his brother Ferdinand, he renewed his ſolicitations 
with freſh importunity; and during the ſummer, had tried 
every art, and employed every argument, which he thought 
could induce him to quit the Imperial throne to Philip, and 
to accept of the inveltizure of ſome proriuce, either in Italy, 
Vol. IV. P 
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or in the Low- Countries, as an equivalent“. But Fergic 
nand, who was ſo ſirm and inflexible with regard to this 
point, that he had paid no regard to the ſolicitations of the 
emperor, even when they were enforced with all the weight 
of authority which accompanies ſupreme power, received the 


.. overture, that now came from him in the ſituation to which 


he had deſcended, with greater indifference, and would hard- 
ly deign to liſten to it. Charles, aſhamed of his own ers. 
dulity in having imagined that he might accompliſh that 
now, which he attempted formerly without ſucceſs, deſiſted 
finally from lis ſcheme. He then reſigned the government 
of the empire, and having transferred all his claims of obe- 
dience and allegiance from the Germanic body, to his bro- 
ther the king of the Romans, be executed a deed to that 
effect [Aug. 27, J with all the formalities requiſite in ſuck 
an important tranſaction. The inſtrument of reſignation he 
committed to William prince of Orange, and mn 
him to lay it before the college of electors f. | 
Nothing now remained to detain-Charles from that retreat 
for which he languiſhed. The preparations for his voyage 
having been made for ſome time, he ſet out for Zuitburg in 
Zealand, where the fleet which was to convoy him had or: 


ders to aſſemble. In his way thither he paſſed through 


Ghent, and after ſtopping there a few days, to indulge that 
tender and pleafing melancholy, which ariſes in the mind of 
every man in the decline of life, on viſtting the place of his 
nativity, and viewing the ſcenes and objects familiar to him 
in his early youth, he purſued his journey, accompanied by 
his ſon Philip, his daughter the archdutcheſs, his ſiſters the 
dowager queens of France and Hungary, Maximilian his 
ſon-in-law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemiſh nobility, 
Before he went on board, he diſmiſſed them, with marks of his 
attentics' or regard, and taking leave of Philip with all the 
tendetneſs of a father who embraced his ſon for the laſt time, 


* Ambaſſades des Noailles, tom. v. 356, 
+ Goldaſt. Conſtit. Imper. pars i. 576» 
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he ſet ſall on the ſeventeenth of September, under convoy of a 
large fleet of Spaniſh, Flemiſh, and Engliſh ſhips. He declin- 


ed a preſſing invitation, from the queen of England, to land in 


ſome part of her dominions, in order to refreſh himſelf, and 


that ſhe, might have the comfort of ſeeing him once more. 
It cannot ſurely,” ſaid he, be agreeable to a queen to re- 
ceive a viſit from a father-in-law, who is now / mn more 
than a private gentleman.“ 

His voyage was proſperous, and he nk at Laredo i in 
Biſcay on the eleventh day after he left Zealand. As 


ſoon as he landed, he fell proſtrate on the ground; and con- 


fidering himſelf now as dead to the world, he kiſſed the 
earth, and ſaid, „Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and naked I now return to thee, thou common mother of 
mankind.” From Laredo he purſued his journey to Bur- 
gos, carried ſometimes in a chair and ſometimes in a horſe 
litter, ſuffering exquiſite pain at every ſtep, and advancing 
with the greateſt difficulty. Some of the Spaniſh no- 
bility repaired to Burgos, in order to pay court to lim, 
but they were ſo few in number, and their attendance: 
was ſo negligent, that Charles obſerved it, and felt, for 
the firſt time, that he was no longer a monarch. Ac- 
eultomed from his early youth to the dutiful and offici- 
ous reſpe& with which thoſe who poſſeſs: ſovereign power 
we attended, he had received it with the credulity common 
to princes, and was ſenſibly mortified, when he now diſco- 
rered, that he had been indebted to his rank and power for 
much of that obſequious regard which he had fondly thought 
Fas paid to his perſonal qualities. But though: he might 
have ſoon learned to view with unconceru the levity 
of his ſubjects, or to have deſpiſed their neglect, he was 
more deeply afflicted with the ingratitude of his ſon, who, 
torgetting already how much he owed to his father's boun- 
ty, obliged him to remain ſome weeks at Burgos, before he 
pad him the firſt moiety of that ſmall penſion, which was 
ll that he had reſerved of ſo many kingdoms: © As without 
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this ſum, Charles could not diſmiſs his domeſties with ſuch 
rewards as their ſervices merited, or his generoſity had de- 
ſtined for them, he could not help expreſſing both ſurpriſe 
and diſſatisfaction“. At laſt the money was paid, and 
Charles having diſmiſſed a great number of his domeſtics, 
whoſe attendance he thought would be ſuperfluous or cum. 
berſome in his retirement, he proceeded to Valladolid. 
There he took a laſt and tender leave of his two fiſters, 
whom he would not permit to accompany him to his ſo- 
litude, though they requeſted him with tears, not only that 
they might have the conſolation of contributing by their 
attendance and care to mitigate or to ſoothe his ſufferings, 
but that they might reap inſtruction and benefit. by joining 
with him in thoſe pious exerciſes, to which he bad conſe. 
crated the remainder of his days. 

1557.] From Valladolid he continued his journey to Pla» 
centia in Eſtremadura. He had paſſed through this place à 
great many years before, and having been ſtruck at that time 
with the delightful ſituation of the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, be- 
longingto theorderof St. Jerome, not many miles diſtant from 
the town, he had then obſerved to ſome of his attendants, that 
this was a ſpot to which Diocleſian might have retired with 
pleaſure, The impreſſion had remained ſo ſtrong on his mind, 


that he pitched upon it as the place of his own retreat. It was 


ſeated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, 
and ſurrounded by riſing grounds, covered with lofty trees; 
from the nature of the ſoil, as well as the temperature of the 
climate, it was eſteemed the moſt healthful and delicious fi- 
tuation in Spain. Some months before his reſignation he 
had ſent an architect thither to add a new apartment to 
the monaſtery, for his accommodation; but he gave ſtrict 
orders that the flyle of the building ſhould be ſuch as ſuited 
his preſent ſtation, rather than his former dignity. It con- 
ſiſted only of fix rooms, four of them in the form of friars cells, 
with naked walls; the other two, each twenty feet ſquare, 
were hung with brown cloth, and furniſhed in the mol 
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ſimple manner. They were all on a level with the ground; 
with a door on one {ide into a garden, of which Charles 
himſelf had given the plan, and had filled it, with various 
plants, which he intended to cultivate with, his own hands. 
On the other ſide they communicated with the chapel of the 
monaſtery, in which he was to perform his devotions.. Into 
tis humble retreat, hardly ſufficient for the comfortable ac- 
commodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter 
Feb. 24, J with twelve domeſtics only, He buried there, 
in ſolitude and ſilence, his grandeur, his ambition, toge- 
ther with all thoſe vaſt projects, which during almoſt half 
acentury, had alarmed and agitated» Europe, filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, and 
the dread of being ſubdued by his power“. 

The contraſt between Charles's. conduct and that of the 
pope at this juncture was ſo obvious, that it {truck even the 
moit careleſs obſervers; nor was the compariſon which they 
made to the advantage of Paul. The former, a conqueror, 
born to reign, long accuſtomed to the ſplendour which ac- 
companies ſupreme power, and to thoſe buſy and intereſting. 
ſeeues in which an active ambition had engaged him, quit- 
ted the world at a period of life not far advanced, that he 
might cloſe the evening of his days in tranquillity, and ſe- 
cure ſome interval for ſober thought and ſerious recollection, 


The latter a prieſt, who had paſſed the early part of his 


lle in the ſhade of the ſchools, and in the ſtudy: of the ſpe- 
culative ſciences, who was ſeemingly. ſo detached from the 
world, that he had ſhut himſelt up for many, years-in the ſo- 
litude. of a cloiſter, and who was not raiſed. to the papal 
throne until he had reached the extremity of old age, diſ- 
covercd at once all the impetuoſity of youthful ambition, 
and formed extenkve ſchemes, in order to accompliſh which, 
he {crupled not to ſcatter the ſeeds of diſcord, and-to.kindle 
the flames of war, in every corner of Europe. But Paul, 
regardleſs of the opinion or cenſures of mankind, held on 
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his own eourſe with his wonted arrogance and violence. 
'Theſe, although they ſeemed already to have exceeded alt 
bounds, roſe to ftill a greater height, upon the arrival of the 
duke of Guiſe in Italy. 

That which the two princes of ki ann . 
ſired had happened. The duke of Guiſe was entruſted 
with the command of the army appointed to mareli to the 
pope's aſſiſtance. It conſiſted of twenty thoufand men, of 
the beſt troops in the ſervice of France. So high was the 
duke's reputation, and ſuch the general expectation of be- 
holding ſome extraordinary exertion of his courage and abi- 


lities in a war into which he had precipitated his country, 


chiefly with the deſign of obtaining a field where he might 
diſplay his own talents, that many of the French nobility 
who had no command in the troops employed, accompanied 
him as volunteers. This army paſſed the Alps in an incle- 
ment ſeaſon, and advanced towards Rome without any op- 
poſition from the Spaniards, who, as they were not ſtrong 
enough to act in different parts, had collected all their forces 
in one body on the frontiers of Naples, for the defence of 
that kingdom. 

Emboldened by the ee of the French, the pope let 
looſe all the fury of his reſeutment againſt Philip, which not- 
withſtanding the natural violence of his temper, prudential 
conſiderations Had hitherto obliged him to keep under ſome 
reſtraint. He named commiſſioners, [ Feb. 12,] whom he 
empowered to-paſs judgment in the ſuit, which the con- 
ſiſtorial advocate had commenced againſt Philip, in order to 
prove that he had forfeited the crown of Naples, by taking 
arms againſt the holy ſee, of which he was a vaſſal. He re- 
called all the nuncios [April 9] reſiding in the courts of 
Charles V. of Philip or any of their allies. This was level- 
led chiefly againft cardinal Pole, the papal legate in the 
court of England, whoſe great merit, in having contributed 
ſo ſucceſsfully to reconcile that kingdom to the church of 
Rome, together with the expectation of farther ſervices, 
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which he might perform, was not ſufficient to ſereen him 
from the reſentment that he had incurred by his zealous en- 
deavours to eftabliſh peace between the houſe of Auſtria and 
France. He commanded an addition to be made to the ana- 
themas annually denounced againſt the enemies of the 
church on Maunday-Thurſday, whereby he inflicted the cen- 
ſure of excommunication on the authors of the late invaſion 
of the eccleſiaſtical territories, whatever their rank or digni- 
ty might bez and in conſequence of this, the uſual prayers 
for the emperor were omitted next _ in = pope'ꝰs eha · 

elf. 
But while the pope indulged himself ! in thoſe wild wy 
childiſh ſallies of rage, either he neglected, or found that it 
exceeded his power, to take ſuch meaſures as would have 
rendered his reſentment really formidable, and fatal to his ene« 
mies. For when the duke of Guiſe entered Rome, where 
he was received: with a triumphal pomp, which would have 
deen more fuitable if he had been returning after having ters 
minated the war with glory, than when he was going to be» 
gin it with a doubtful chance of ſuccefs, he found none of 
the preparations for war in ſuch forwardneſs as cardinal Ca- 
raſſa had promiſed, or he had expected. The papal troops 
were far inferior in number to the quota ſtipulated; no ma- 
gazines ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence were formed; nor was 
money for paying them provided. The Venetians, agree» 
ably to that cautious maxim which the misfortunes of their 
kate had firſt led them to adopt, and which was now be- 
come a fundamental principle in their policy, declared their 
reſolution to preſerve an exact neutrality, without taking 
any part in the quarrels of princes, ſo far ſuperior to them» 
ſclves in power. The other Italian ſtates were either open- 
ly united in league with Philip, or ſecretly wiſhed ſucceſs ta 
bis arms againſt a pontiff, whoſe. inconſiderate ambitioa had 
rendered Italy once more the ſeat of war. ph 

The duke of Guiſe perceived that the whole . of 
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the war would devolve on the French troops under his com- 
mand; and became ſenſible, though too late, how imprudent 
it is to rely, in the execution of great enterpriſes, on the 
aid of feeble alliess Puſhed on, however, by the pope's 
impatience for action, as well as by his own delixe of per- 
forming ſome part of what he had ſo confidently undertaken, 
he matched towards Naples [April 13J, and began his ope- 
rations. But the ſuccefs of theſe fell far ſhort. of his for. 
mer reputation, of what the world expected, and of what he 
himſelf had promiſed. He opened the campaign, with the 
liege of Civitella, a town of ſome importance on the Neapo- 
litan frontier. But the obſtinacy with which the Spaniſh 
governor defended it, baffled all the impetuous efforts of the 
French valour, and obliged the duke of Guile, after a ſiege 
of three weeks, to retire from the town with diſgrace. He 
endeavoured to wipe off that ſtain, by advancing boldly to- 
wards the duke of: Alya's camp, and offering him battle, 
But that prudent commander, ſenſible of all the advantages 
of ſtanding on the defenſive before an - invading. enemy, de- 
clined an engagement, and kept within his intrenchments;. WM. 
and adhering to his plan with the ſteadineſs of a Caſtilian, Ml : 
eluded, with great addreſs, all the duke of Guiſe's ſtrata» MW | 
gems to draw him into action . By this time ſickneſs be- WM | 
gan to walte the French army; violent diſſenſons had ariſes i 
between the duke of Guiſe and the commander of the pope's Ml : 
forces; the Spaniards renewed their incurſions into che ec- 
eleſiaſtioal ſtate; the pope, when he found, inſtead of the 
conqueſts and triumphs which he had fondly expected, that 
he could not ſecure his own territories from depredation, 
murmured, complained, and began to talk of peace, The 
duke of Guiſe, mortified to the laſt degree with having aQ- 
ed ſuch an inglorious part, not only ſolicited his. court either 
to reinforce his army, or to recal him, but urged Paul to 
fulfil his engagements; and called on cardinal Caraffa, ſomes 
times with reproaches, ſometimes with threats, to make good 
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thoſe magnificent promiſes, from a rafti conkdiaceria which 
he had adviſed his maſter to renounce the truce of EY 
and to join in league with the pope. | 

But while the French affairs in Italy were in this wretch- 
ed ſituation, an unexpected event happened in the Low- 
Countries, which called the duke of Guiſe from a ſtation 
wherein he could acquire no honour, to the moſt dignified 
and important charge which could be committed to a ſubject. 
As ſoon as the French had diſcovered their purpoſe of vio- 
lating the truce of Vaucelles, not only by ſending an army 
into Italy, but by attempting to ſurpriſe ſome of the fron- 
tier towns in Flanders, Philip, though willing to have avoid - 
ed a rupture, determined to proſecute the war with ſuch ſpi- 
rit, as ſhould make his enemies ſenſible that his father had 
not erred, when he judged him to be ſo capable of govern- 
ment, that he had given up the reins into his hands. As 
he knew that Henry had been at great expence in fitting 
out the army under the duke of Guiſe, and that his treaſu · 
y. was hardly able to anſwer the exorbitant and endleſs de- 
mands of a diſtant war, he foreſaw that all his operations in 
the Low- Countries muſt, of conſequence, prove feeble, and 
be conſidered only. as ſecondary. to thoſe in Italy. For that 
reaſon, he prudently reſolved to make his principal effort 
in that place where he expected the French to be weakeſt, 
and to bend his chief force againſt that quarter where they 
would feel a blow moſt ſenſibly. With: this view, he aſſem- 
bled in the Low- Countries an army of about fifty. thouſand 
men, the Flemings ſerving him on this occaſion with that 
active zeal which ſubjects are wont to exert in obeying the 
arlt commands of a new ſovereign. But Philip, cautious 
and provident, even at this early period of life, did not reſt 
all his hopes of ſueceſs on that formidable foree alone. 

He had been labouring for ſome time to engage the Eng- 
l to eſpouſe his quarrel; and though it was manifeſtly 
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the intereſt of that kingdom to maintain a ſtrict nentrality, 


and the people themſelves were' ſenſible of the advantages. 
which they derived from it; though he knew: how odious 
his name was to the Engliſh, and how averſe they would be 
to co-operate with him in any meaſure, he nevertheleſs did 
not deſpair of accompliſhing his point, He relied on the 
affection with which the queen doated on him, which was: 
ſo violent, that even his coldneſs and negle& had not extin» 
guiſhed it; he knew her implicit reverence for. his opinion, 
and her fond deſire of gratifying: him in every particular, 
That he might work on. theſe with greater facility and. 
more certain ſucceſs, he ſet out for England. The queen, 
who, during her huſband's abſence, had languiſhed in perpe- 


tual dejection, reſumed freſh ſpirits on his arrival; and. 


without paying the leaſt attention either to the intereſt or 
to the inclinations of her people, entered warmly. into all his 
ſchemes. In vain did her privy- council remonſtrate againſt 


the imprudence as well as danger of involving the nation 


in an unneceſſary war; in vain did they put her in mind of 
the ſolemn treaties of peace ſubſiſting between England and 

France, which the conduct of that nation had afforded her 
no pretext to violate. Mary, ſoothed by Philip's careſſes, 
or intimidated by the threats which his aſcendant over her 
emboldened him at ſome times to throw out, was deaf ta 
every thing that could be urged in oppoſition to his ſenti- 


ments, and inſiſted with the greateſt vehemence on an im- 


mediate declaration of war againſt France. The council, 
though all Philip's addreſs and Mary's authority. were em- 
ployed to gain or overawe them, after ſtruggling long, 
yielded at laſt, not from conviction, but merely from defe- 
rence to the will of their ſovereign. War was declared a- 
gainſt France [June 20, ] the only one perhaps againſt that 
kingdom into which the Engliſh ever entered with reluc- 
tance. As Mary knew the averſion of the nation to this 
meaſure, ſhe durſt not call a parliament in order to raiſe mo- 
ney for carrying on the war. She ſupplied this want, how- 
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ever, by a ſtretck of royal prerogative, not unuſual i in that 
age; and levied large ſums on her ſubjects by her own au- 
thority. This enabled her to aſſemble a ſufficient body of 
troops, and to ſend eight thouſand men under the conduct 
of the earl of Pembroke to join Philip's armyf. g 

Philip, who was not ambitious of military glory, gave 
the command of his army to Emanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, and fixed his own reſidence at Cambray, that he 
might be at hand to receive the earlieſt intelligence of his 
motions, and to aid him with his councils. 'The duke 0- 
pened the campaign with a maſterly ſtroke of addreſs, which 
juſtified Philip's choice, and diſcovered ſuch a ſuperiority of 
genius over the French generals, as almoſt inſured ſucceſs in 
his ſubſequent -operations. He appointed the general ren- 
dezvous of his troops at a place conſiderably” diſtant from 
the country which he deſtined to be the ſcene of action; and 
having kept the enemy in ſuſpenſe for a good time with re- 
gard to his intentions, he at laſt deceived them ſo effectually 
by the variety of his marches and counter-marches, as led 
them to conclude that he meant to bend all his force againſt 
the province of Champagne, and would attempt to pene- 
trate into the kingdom on that ſide. In conſequence of this 
opinion, they drew all their ſtrength towards that quarter, 
and reinforcing the garriſons there, left the towns on other 
parts of the frontier deſtitute of troops ſufficient to defend 
them, 

The duke of Savoy, as ſoon as he perceived that this 
feint had its full effect, turned ſuddenly to the right, ad- 
vanced by rapid marches into Picardy, and ſending his ca- 
wary, in which he was extremely ſtrong, before him, in- 
veſted St. Quintin, This was a town deemed in that age 
of conſiderable ftrength, and of great importance, as there 
were few fortified cities between it and Paris. The forti- ' 
feations, however, had been much neglected; the garriſon, _ 
Voeakened by draughts ſent towards Champagne, did not a- 
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mount to a fifth part of the number requiſite for its defeneeʒ 
and the governor, though a brave officer, was neither off 
rank, nor authority, equal to the command in a place oſ ſo 
much conſequence, beſieged by ſuch a formidable army. A 
few days mult have put the duke of Savoy in poſſeſſion af 
the town, if the admiral de Coligny, who thought-it con- 
cerned his honour to attempt ſaving a place of ſuch import- 
ance'to his country, and which lay within his juriſdiction as 
governor of Picardy, had not taken the gallant reſolution 
of throwing himſelf into it, with ſuch a body of men as he 
could collect on a ſudden. This reſolution he executed 
with great intrepidity, and, if the nature of the enterpriſe 
be conſidered, with no contemptible ſucceſs; for though one 
half of his ſmall body of troops were cut off, he, with the 
other, broke through the enemy, and entered the town, 
The unexpected arrival of an officer of ſuch high rank and 
reputation, and who had expoſed himſelf to ſuch danger in 
order to join them, inſpired the deſponding garriſon with 
courage. Every thing that the admiral's great ſkill-and 
experience'in the art of war could ſuggeſt, for annoying the 
enemy, or defending the town, was attempted; and the-citi- 
zens, as well as the garriſon, ſeconding his zeal with equal 
ardour, ſeemed to be determined that they would hold out to 
the laſt, and iter themſelves in order to ſave their coun- 
try. 

The duke of Savoy, whom the Engliſh, ade he earlof t 
Pembroke, joined about this time, puſhed on the ſiege with 
the greateſt vigour. An army ſo numerous, and ſo well ſup- at 
plied with every thing requiſite, carried on its approaches in 
with great advantage againſt a garriſon which was {till ſo W = 
feeble that it durſt ſeldom venture to diſturb or retard the 
enemy's operations by ſallies. The admiral, ſenſible of the 
approaching danger, and unable to avert it, acquainted his 
uncle the conſtable Montmoreney, who had the command 
of the French army, with his ſit uation, and een out to 
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him a method by which he might throw relief into the 
town. The conſtable, ſolicitous to ſave a town, the loſs of 
which would open a paſſage for the enemy into the heart of 
France; and eager to extricate his nephew out of that peri- 
lous ſituation, in which zeal for the public had engaged 
him; reſolved, though aware of the danger, to attempt 
what he defired. With this view, he marched from La 
Fere towards St. Quintin at the head of his army, which 
was not by one-half ſo numerous as that of the enemy, and 
having given the command of a body of choſen men to Co- 
ligny's brother Dandelot, whu was colonel-general of the 
French infantry, he ordered him to force his way into the 
town by that · avenue which the admiral had repreſented as 
moſt practicable, while he himſelf, with the main army, 
would give the alarm to the enemy's camp on the oppolite 
ſide, and endeavour to draw all their attention towards that 
quarter. Dandelot executed his orders with greater intre- 
pidity than conduct. [Aug. 10] He ruſhed on with ſuch 
headlong impetuofity, that, though it broke the firſt body 
of the enemy which ſtood in their way, it threw his own ſol- 
diers into the utmoſt confuſion; and as they were attacked 
in that ſituation by freſh troops which cloſed in upon them 
on every ſide, the greater part of them were cut in pieces, 
Dandelot, with about five hundred of the moſt adventurous 
and moſt fortunate, making good his entrance into the 
town. * 

Meanwhile the conſtable, in executing his part of the plan, 
adranced ſo near the camp of the beſiegers, as rendered it 
impoſſible to retreat with ſafety in the face of an enemy ſo 
wach ſuperior in number. The duke of Savoy inſtantly 
perceived Montmorency's error, and prepared, with the pre- 
ſence of mind and abilities of a great general, to avail him- 
klf of it. He drew up his army in order of battle, with 
the preateſt expedition, and watching the moment when 
the French began to file off towards La Fere, he detached 
all his cavalry, under the command of the count of Egmont, 
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to fall on their rear, while he himſelf, at the head of his ins 
fantry, advanced to ſupport him. The French at firſt re- 
tired in perfect order, and with a good countenance; but 
when they ſaw Egmont draw near with his formidable body 
of cavalry, the ſhock of which they were conſcious that they 
could not withſtand, the proſpect of imminent danger, add. 
ed to diſtruſt of their general, whoſe. imprudence every ſol. 
dier now perceived, ſtruck them with general conſternation. 
They began inſenſibly to quicken their pace, and thoſe in 
the rear preſſed ſo violently on ſuch as were before them, 
that in a ſhort time their march reſembled a. flight rather 
than a retreat. Egmont, obſerving their confuſion, charg- 
ed them with the greateſt fury, and in a moment alltheir men 
at arms, the pride and ſtrength of the French troops in that 
age, gave way and fled with precipitation. 'The infantry, 
however, whom the conſtable, by his preſence and authori- 
ty, kept to their colours, {till continued to retreat in good 
order, until the enemy brought ſome pieces of cannon to 
bear upon their centre, which threw them into ſuch confu- 
ſion, that the Flemiſh cavalry, renewing their attack, broke 
in, and the rout became univerſal About four thoufaid 
of the French fell in the field, and among theſe the duke of 
Anguien, a prince of the blood, together with fix hundred 
gentlemen. 'The conſtable, as ſoon as he perceived the for- 
tune of the day to be irretrievable, ruſhed into the thiekeſt 
of the enemy, with a reſolution not to ſurvive the calamity 
which his ill conduct had brought upon his country; but 
having received a dangerous wound, and being waſted witlr 
the loſs of blood, he was ſurrounded hy ſome Flemiſn of- 
ficers, to whom he was known, who protected him from 
the violence of the ſoldiers, and obliged him to furrender. 
Beſides the conſtable, the dukes of Montpenſier and Lon- 
gueville, the marechal St. Andre, many officers of diſtine- 
tion, three hundred gentlemen, and near four thouſand pri- 
vate ſoldiers, were taken priſoners. All the colours belong - 


ing do the infantry, all the ammunition, and all the cannon, 
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two pieces excepted, fell into the enemy's hands. The vic- 
torious army did not loſe above fourſcore men“. 

This battle, no leſs fatal to France than the ancient vic. 
tories of Crecy and Agincourt, gained by the Englith 
on the ſame frontier, bore a near reſemblance to thoſe diſ- 
aſtrous events, in the ſuddenneſs of the rout; in the ill- con- 
duct of the commander in chief; in the number of perſons 
of note ſlain or taken; and in the ſmall loſs ſuſtained by the 
enemy. It filled France with equal conſternation. Many 
inhabitants of Paris, with the ſame precipitancy and trepi- 
dation as if the enemy had been already at their gates, quit- 
ted the city, and retired into the interior provinces. The 
king, by his preſence and exbortations, endeavoured to con- 
pole and to animate ſuch as remained, and applying himfelf 
with the greateſt diligence to repair the ruinous fortifica- 
tions of the city, prepared to defend it againſt the attack 
which he inſtantly expected. But happily for France, 
Philip's caution, together with the intrepid firmneſs of the 
admiral de Coligny, not only ſaved the capital from the dan- 
ger to which it was expoſed, but gained the nation a ſhort 
interval, during which the people recovered from the terror 
and dejection occaſioned by a blow no leſs ſevere than unex- 
pected, and Henry had leiſure to take meaſures for the pu- 
dhc ſecurity, with the ſpirit which became the ſovereign of 
a powerful and martial people. 

Philip, immediately after the battle, viſited the camp at 
dt, Quintin, where he was received with all the exultation 
of military triumph; and ſuch were his tranſports of joy 
on account of an event which threw ſo much luftre on the 
beginning of his reign, that they ſoftened his ſevere and 
baughty temper into an unuſual flow of courteſy. When 
the duke of Savoy approached, and was kneeling to kifs his 
hands, he caught him in his arms, and embracing him with 
warmth, It becomes me,“ ſays he, * rather to kifs your 
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hands, which have gained me ſuch a glorious and * 
bloodleſs victory.“ 

As ſoon as the rejoicines and congratulations on Philip's $ 
arrival were over, a council of war was held, in order to des 
termine how they might improve their victory to the belt 
advantage. The duke of Savoy, ſeconded by ſeveral of the 
ableſt officers formed under Charles V. inſiſted that they 
ſhould immediately relinquiſh the ſiege of St. Quintin, the 
reduction of which was now an object below their attention, 
and advance directly towards Paris; that as there were net- 
ther troops to oppoſe, nor any town of ſtrength to retard 
their march, they might reach that capital while under the 
full impreſſion of the aſtoniſhment, and terror occaſioned by 
the rout of the army, and take poſſeſſion of it without re- 
ſiſtance. But Philip, leſs adventurous or more prudent 
than his generals, preferred a moderate but certain advan- 
tage, to an enterpriſe of greater ſplendour, but of more 
doubtful ſucceſs. He repreſented to the council the infi- 
nite reſources of a kingdom ſo powerful as France; the 
great number as well as martial ſpirit of its nobles; their 
attachment to their ſovereign; the manifold advantages with 
which they could carry on war in their own territories; and 
the unavoidable deſtruction which muſt be the conſequence 
of their penetrating too raſhly into the enemy's country, be- 
fore they had ſecured ſuch a communication with their own, 
as might render a retreat fafe, if, upon auy diſaſtrous event, 
that meaſure ſhould become neceſſary. On all theſe ac- 


counts, he adviſed the continuance of the fiege, and his ge- 


nerals acquieſced the more readily in his opinion, as they 
made no doubt of being maiters of the town in a few days, 
a loſs of time of ſo little conſequence i in the execution of their 
plan, that they might eaſily repair it by their ſubſequent ac- 
tivity . 

The weakneſs of the fortifications, and the ſmall number 
of the garriſon, which could no longer hope either for rein 
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forcement or relief, ſeemed to authoriſe this' calculation of 


Philip's generals. But, in making it, they did not attend 
ſufficiently to the character of admiral de Coligny, who 
commanded in the town. A « courage undiſmayed, and tran- 
quil amidſt the greateſt dangers, an invention fruitful i in re- 
ſources, a genius which rouſed and ſeemed to acquire new 


force upon every diſaſter, a talent of governing the md of | 


men, together with a capacity of maintaining his aſcendant 
over them even under circumſtances the moſt adverſe and di- 
ireſsful, were qualities which Coligny poſſeſſed in a degr gree 
ſuperior to ary general of that age. Theſe qualities were 
peculiarly adapted to the ſtation in which he was now pla- 
ced; and as he knew the infinite importance to his country 
of every hour which he could gain at this juncture, he exert- 
ed himſelf to the utmoſt in contriving how to protract the 
fege, and to detain the enemy from attempting any enter- 


priſe more dangerous to F. rance. Such were the perſever- 


auce and {kill with which he conducted the defence, and 
ſuch the fortitude as well as patience with which he animat- 
ed the garriſon, that though the Spaniards, the Flemings,. 
and the Engliſh, carried on the attack with all the ardour 
which national emulation inſpires, he held out the town ſe. 
veuteen days. He was taken priſoner ; at laſt Aug. 27,] 
on the breach, overpowered by the ſuperior number of the 
enemy, 

Henry availed himſelf, with the utmoſt activity, of the 
interval which the admiral's well-timed obſtinacy had afford- 
ed him. He appointed officers to collect the ſcattered re- 
mains of the conſtable's army; he iſſued orders for Tevying 
ſoldiers in every part of the kingdom; he commanded the 
ban and arriere ban of the frontier provinces inſtantly to take 
the field, and to join the duke of Nevers at Laon in Picar- 
Cy; he recalled the greater part of the veteran troops which 
{crved under the marechal Briſſac in Piedmont; he ſent cou- 
ner after courier to the duke of Guile, requiring him, toge- 
ther with all his army, to return — for the defence of 
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their country; he diſpatehęd one envoy to the grand ſignor, 


to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of his fleet, and the loan of a ſum of 
money; he ſent another into Scotland, to-incite the Scots 
to invade the north of England,” that, by drawing Mary's 
attention to that quarter, he might prevent her from rein- 
forcing her troops which ſerved under Philip. Theſe efforts. 
of the king were warmly ſeconded by the zeal of his ſubjects. 
'The city of Paris. granted him a free gift of three hundred 
thouſand livres. The other great towns imitated the libera- 
lity of the capital, and contributed in proportion. Several 
noblemen of diſtinction engaged, at their own- expence, to, 
garriſon and defend the towns which lay moſt expoſed to the 
enemy. Nor was the general concern for the public con- 
fined to corporate bodies alone, or to thoſe in the higher 
ſphere of life, but diffuſing itſelf among perſons of every 
rank, each individual ſeemed diſpoſed to act with as much 
vigour as if the honour of the king, and the ſafety of the 
Rate, had depended. ſolely on his ſingle efforts f. 

Philip, who was no ſtranger either to the prudent mea- 
fures taken by the French monarch. for the ſecurity of his 
dominions, or to the fpirit. with which. his ſubjects prepared 
to defend themſelves, perceived, when it was too late, that 
he had loſt an opportunity which. could never be recalled, and 
that it was now vain to think of penetrating into the heart 
of France. He abandoned, therefore, without much reluc- 
tance, a ſcheme which. was too bold and hazardous to be 
perfectly agreeable to his cautious temper; and employed his 
army, during the remainder of the campaign, in, the ſieges 
of Ham and Catelet. Of theſe, he ſoon became maſter; 
and the reduction of two ſuch petty towns, together with 
the acquiſition of St. Quintin, were all che advantages which 
ke derived from one of the moſt deciſive victories gained 1 in 
that century. Philip himſelf, however, continued in high 
exultation on account of his ſucceſs; and as all his paſſions 
mere tinged with ſuperſtition, he, in memory of the battle 
+ Mem, de Ribier, ii. 701, 703. 
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of St. Quintin, which had been fought on the day conſe- 
crated to St. Laurence, vowed to build a church, a: mona- 


ſtery, and a palace, in honour of that faint and martyr. Be- 


fore the expiration. of the year, he laid the foundation of aw 


edifice, in which all theſe were united, at the Eſcurial in the 


neighbourhood of Madrid; and the ſame principle which 
dictated the yow, directed the building. For the plan of the 
work was ſo formed as to reſemble a gridiron, which, ac- 
cording to the legendary tale, had. been the inſlrument of St. 
Laurence's martyrdom. Not withſtanding the great and ex- 
penſive ſchemes in which his reſtleſs. ambition invohed him, 
Philip continued the building with ſuch  perfeverance for 
twenty-two years, aud reſerved ſuch large ſums for this mo- 
nument of his devotion and vanity, that the monarchs. os 
Spain are indebted to him for a royal reſidence, which, thoꝰ 
not the molt elegant, is certainly the moſt W and 
magnificent of any in EuropeF. _ 

The firſt account of that fatal blow which he French, had 
received. at St, Quintin was carried to. Rome by the courier 
whom Henry had ſent to recal the duke of Guiſe. As 
Paul, even with the aſſiſtance of his French. auxiliaries, had 
bardly been able to check the progrels of the Spaniſh arms, 
he foreſaw that, as ſoon. as he was deprived. of. their protec- 
tion, his territories muſt be over-run in a moment. He re- 
monſtrated, therefore, with the greateſt violence againſt the 
departure of the French army, reproaching the duke of 
Guiſe for his ill conduct, which had brought. him into ſuct 
an unhappy ſituation; and complaining of the King for de- 
ſerting him ſo; ungenerguſly under ſuch circumſtances, Ihe 
duke of Guiſe's orders, however, were peremptory. Paul, 
inflexible as he was, found it neceſſary to accommodate his 
conduct to the exigency of his affairs, and to employ the me- 
diation of the Venetians, and of Coſme di Medici, in order 
to obtain peace. Philip, who had been forced. unwillingly 
to a rupture with the pope, and who, even while fucgels 

+ Colmenar Annales d'Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 136, 
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crowned his arms, doubted ſo much the juſtice of his own 
cauſe, that he had made frequent overtures of pacification, 
likened eagerly to the firſt propoſals of this nature from Paul, 
and diſcovered ſuch moderation in his demands, as could 
hardly have been expected from a prince elated with victory. 
The duke of Alva on the part of Philip, and the cardinal 
Caraſſa in the name of his uncle, met at Cavi, and both be- 
ing equally diſpoſed to peace, they, after a ſhort conference, 
terminated the war by a treaty on the following terms: That 


Paul ſhould renounce his league with France, and maintain 


for the future ſuch a neutrality as became the common fa- 


ther of Chriſtendom; That Philip ſhould inftantly reſtore all 


the towns of the eccleſiaſtical territory of which he had tak- 


en poſſeſſion; That the claims of the Caraffas to the dutchy 


of Paliano, and other demeſnes of the Colonnas, ſhould be 


referred to the decifion of the republic of Venice; That the 
duke of Alva ſhould repair in perſon to Rome, and after aſk- 


ing pardon of Paul in his own name, and in that of his maſ- 
ter, for, having invaded the patrimony of the church, ſhould 
receive the. pope's abſolution from that crime. 'Thus Panl, 
through Philip's ſcrupulous timidity, finiſtted an unproſper- 
ous war without any detriment to the papal ſee. The con- 
queror appeared humble, and acknowledged his error; while 
he who had been vanquiſhed retained his uſual haughtineſs, 
and was treated with every mark of ſuperiorityF. The duke 


of Alva, in terms of the treaty, repaired to Rome, and, in 


the poſture of a fupplicant, kiſſed the feet, and implored the 
forgiveneſs of that very perſon whom his arms had reduced 
to the laſt extremity, Such was the ſuperſtitious venera- 
tion of the Spaniards for the papal character, that Alva, 
though perhaps the proudeſt man of the age, and aceuſtom- 
ed from his infancy to a familiar intereouſe with princes, ac- 
knowledged that when he approached the pope, he was ſo 
much overawed, that his voice failed, and bis preſence of 
mind forſook him. 


+ Pallav. lib. xiii. 133, F. Paul, 380. Herrera, vol. i. 310- 
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But though this war, which at its commencement threat- 
ened mighty revolutions, was brought to an end without oc- 
eaſioning any alteration in thoſe ſtates which were its imme- 
diate object, it had produced during its progreſs effects of 
conſiderable conſequence in other parts of Italy. As Phi- 


lip was extremely ſolicitous to terminate his quarrel with 


Paul as ſpeedily as poſlible, he was willing to make any ſa- 
crifice in order to gain thoſe princes, who, by joining their 
troops to the papal and French army, might have prolonged 
the war. With this view, he entered into a negotiation 
with Octavio Farneſe, duke of Parma, and in order to ſe- 
duce him from his alliance with France, he reſtored to him 
the city of Placentia, with the territory depending on it, 
which Charles V. had ſeized in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and forty-ſeven, had kept from that time in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, and had tranſmitted, together with his other domi- 
nions, to Philip. | 

This ſtep made ſuch a diſcovery of Philip's charaQer 
and views to Coſmo di Medici, the moſt ſagacious as well as 
provident of all the Italian princes, that he conceived hopes 
of accompliſhing his favourite ſcheme of adding Sienna and 
its territories to his dominions in Tuſcany. As his ſucceſs 
in this attempt depended entirely on the delicacy of addreſs 
with which it ſhould be conducted, be employed all the re- 
finements of policy in the negotiation which he ſet on foot 
for this purpoſe. He began with ſoliciting Philip, whoſe 
treaſury he knew to be entirely drained by the expence of 
the war, to repay the great ſums which he had advanced to 
the emperor during the ſiege of Sienna. When Philip en- 
deavoured to elude a demand which he was unable to ſatis- 
iy, Coſma affected to be extremely diſquieted and making 
no ſecret of his diſguſt, inſtructed his ambaſſador at Rome 
to open a negotiation with the pope which ſeemed to be the 
elfect of it. The ambaſſador executed his commiſſion with 
fuch dexterity, that Paul, imagining Coſmo to be entirely 
alienated from the Spaniſh intereſt, propaſed to him an al- 
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| Hance with France which ſhould be cemented by the mar- 
riage of his eldeſt ſon to one of Henry's daughters. Coſmo 
received the overture with ſuch apparent ſatisfaction, and 
with ſo many profeſſions of gratitude for the high honour 
of which he had the proſpect, that not only the pope's mi- 
niſters, but the French envoy at Rome, talked confidently, 
and with little reſerve, of the acceſſion of that important al- 
ly, as a matter certain and decided. The account of this 
was quickly carried to Philip; and Coſmo, who foreſaw 
how much it would alarm him, had difpatched his nephew 
Ludovico de Toledo into the Netherlands, that he might 
be at hand to obſerve and take advantage of his conſternation, 
before the firſt impreſſion which it made ſhould in any de- 
gree abate. Coſmo was extremely fortunate in the choice 
of the inſtrument whom he employed. Toledo waited, 
with patience, until he diſcoyered with certainty, that Phi- 
lip had received ſuch intelligence of his'uncle's negotiations 
at Rome, as muſt have filled his ſuſpicious mind with fear 
and jealouſy; and then craving an audience, he required pay» 
ment of the money which had been borrowed by the empe- 
ror, in the moſt earneſt and peremptory terms. In urging 
that point, he artfully threw out ſeveral dark hints and am- 
biguous declarations, concerning the extremities to which 
Coſmo might be driven by a refuſal of vhis juſt demand, as 
well as by other grievances of which he had good reaſon to 
complain. 

Philip, aſtoniſhed at an addreſs in ſnch a ſtrain from a 
prince ſo far his inferior as the duke of Tuſcany, and com- 
paring what he now heard with the information which he 
had received from Italy, immediately concluded that Coſmo 
had ventured to aſſume this bold and unuſual tone on the 
proſpect of his union with France. In order to prevent the 
pope and Henry from acquiring an ally, who, by his abili- 
ties, as well as the ſituation of his dominions, would have 
added both reputation and ſtrength to their confederacy, he 
offered to grant Cylmo the inveſtiture-of Sienna, if he would 
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conſent to (accept of it as an equivalent for the ſums due to 
him, and engage to furniſh a body of troops towards the de- 
fence of Philip's territories in Italy, againſt any power wha 


ſould attack them. As ſoon as Coſmo had brought Phi- 


lip to meke this coricefſion, which was the object of all his 


art ifices and intrigues, he did not protract the negotiation by 
any unneeeſſary delay, or any exceſs of reſinement, but cloſ- 
ed eagerly with the propoſal, and Philip, in ſpite of the re- 
monſtrances of his ableſt counſellors, figned a treaty with 
him to that effect: Trg. | 

As no prince was ever more tenacious of his rights than 
Philip, or lefs willing to relinquiſh any territory which he 
poſſeſſed, by what tenure ſoever he held it, theſe unuſual 
conceſſions to the dukes of Parma and Tuſcany, by which 
he wantonly” gave up countrics, in acquiring or defending 
which his father had employed many years, and waſted much 
blood and treafure, cannot be accounted for from any mo- 
tive, but his ſuperſtitious deſire of extricating himſelf out of 
the war which he had been forced to wage againſt the pope. 
By theſe treaties, however, the balance of power among the 
Italian ſtares was poiſed with greater equality, and rendered 
leſs variable than it had been fince it received the firſt violent 
ſhock from the invaſion of Charles VIII. of France, From 
this period Italy ceaſed to be the great theatre, on which 
the monarchs of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for 
power or for fame. Their diſſenſions and hoſtilities, though 
as frequent and violent as ever, being excited by new objects, 
ſtained other regions cf Europe with blood, and rendered 
them miſerable, in their turn, by the devaſtations of war. 

The duke of Guiſe left Rome on the ſame day [Sept. 
29} that his adverfary the duke of Alva made his humiliat- 
ing ſubmiſſion to the pope. He was received in France as 
the guardian angel of the kingdom. His late ill ſucceſs in 
Italy ſeemed to be forgotten, while his former ſervices, pare , 
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ticularly his defence of Metz, were recounted with exagge · 
rated praiſe; and he was welcomed in every city through 
which he paſſed, as the reſtorer of public ſecurity, who, af. 
ter having ſet bounds by his conduct and valour to the vie. 
torious arms of Charles V. returned now, at the call of his 
country, to check the formidable progreſs of Philip's power, 
The reception which he met with from Henry was no leſs 
cordial and honourable. New titles were invented, and new 
dignities created, in order to diſtinguiſh him. He was ap- 
pointed lieutenant- general in chief both within and without 
the kingdom, with a juriſdiction almoſt unlimited, and hard. 
ly inferior to that which was poſſeſſed by the king himſelf, 
Thus, through the ſingular felicity which attended the prin. 
ces of Lorrain, the miſcarriage of their own ſchemes contri- 
buted to aggrandize them. The calamities of his country, 
and the ill-condu& of his rival the conſtable, exalted the 
duke of Guile to a height of dignity and power, which he 
could not have expected to attain by the moſt fortunate and 
moſt complete ſucceſs of his own ambitious projects. 

The duke of Guiſe, eager to perform ſomething ſuitable 
to the high expectations of his countrymen, and that he 
mi;*5t juſtify the extraordinary confidence which the king 
had repoſed in him, ordered all the troops, which could be 
got together, to aſſemble at Compeigne. Though the win- 
ter was well advanced, and had ſet in with extreme ſeverity, 
be placed himſelf at their head, and took the field. By Hen- 
ry's activity and the zeal of his ſubjects, ſo many ſoldiers had 
been raiſed in the kingdom, and ſuch conſiderable reinforce- 
ments had been drawn from Germany and Swiſſerland, as 
formed an army reſpeRable even in the eyes of a victorious 
enemy. Philip, alarmed at ſeeing it put in motion at ſuch 
an uncommon ſeaſon, began to tremble for his new conquefts, 
particularly St. Quintin, the fortifications of wan were hi- 
therto but imperfectly repaired, 

But the duke of Guiſe meditated a more important enter- 
priſe; and after amuſing the cnemy with threatening ſuc 
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ceſſively different towns on the frontiers of Flanders, he turn - 
ed ſuddenly to the left, and inveſted Calais with his whole 
army [Jan. 1, 1558. ] Calais had been taken by the Eng- 
lin under Edward III. and was the fruit of that monarch's 
glorious victory at Crecy. Being the only place that they 
retained of their ancient and extenſive territories in France, 
and which opened to them, at all times, an eafy and ſecure 
paſſage into the heart of that kingdom, their keeping poſſeſ- 
ſion of it ſoothed the pride of the one nation as much as it 
mortified the vanity of the other. Its ſituation was natural- 
ly ſo ſtrong, and its fortifications deemed ſo impregnable, 
that no monarch of France, how adventurous ſoever, had 
been bold enough to attack it. Even when the domeſtic 
ſtrength of England was broken and exhauſted by the bloody 
wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and its at- 
tention entirely diverted from foreign objects, Calais had re- 
mained undiſturbed and unthreatened. Mary and her coun- 
cil, compoſed chiefly of ecclefiaſtics, unacquainted with mili- 
tary affairs, and whoſe. whole attention was turned towards 
extirpating hereſy out of the kingdom, had not only neglect- 
ed to take any precautions for the ſafety of this important 
place, but ſeemed to think that the reputation of its ſtrength 
was alone ſufficient for its ſecurity, Full of this opinjon, 
they ventured, even after the declaration of war, to continue 
a practice which the low ſtate of the queen's finances had in- 
troduced in times of peace. As the country adjacent to 
Calais was overflowed during the winter, and the marſhes a- 
round it became impaſſable, except by one avenue, which the 
forts of St. Agatha and Newnham-bridge commanded, it 
had been the cuſtom of the Engliſh to, diſmiſs the greater 
part of the garriſon towards the end of autumn, and to re- 
place it in the ſpring. In vain did lord Wentworth, the 

governor of Calais, remonſtrate againſt this il· timed parſi- 

mony, and repreſent the poſſibility of his being attacked 

ſuddenly, . while he had not troops ſufficient to man the 


works. The privy-council treated theſe remonſtrances with 
Vol. IV, N R 
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ſcorn, as if they had flowed from the timidity or the rapa. 
ciouſneſs of the governor; and ſome of them, with that con- 
fidence which is the companion of ignorance, boaſted that 
they would defend Calais with their white rods againſt any 
enemy who ſhould approach it during winterf. In vain 
did Philip, who had paſſed through Calais as he returned 
from England to the Netherlands, warn the queen of the 
danger to which it was expoſed; and acquainting her with 
what was neceſſary for its ſecurity, in vain did he offer to re- 
inforce the garriſon during winter with a detachment of his 
own troops. Mary's counſellors, though obſequious to her 
in all points wherein religion was concerned, diſtruſted, as 
much as the reſt of their countrymen, every propoſition 
that came from her huſband; and ſuſpecting this to be an 
artifice of Philip's in order to gain the command of the 
town, they neglected his intelligence, declined his offer, and 
left Calais with leſs than a fourth part of the garriſon requi. 
ſite for its defence. 


His knowledge of this encouraged the duke of Guiſe to 


venture on an enterpriſe, that ſurpriſed his own countrymen 
no leſs than his enemies. As he knew that its ſucceſs de- 
pended on conducting his operations with ſuch rapidity as 
would afford the Engliſh no time for throwing relief into the 
town by ſea, and prevent Philip from giving him any inter- 
ruption by land, he puſhed the attack with a degree of vi- 
gour little known in carrying on ſieges during that age. 
He drove the Engliſh from fort St. Agatha, at the firſt al- 
ſault. He obliged them to abandon the fort of Newnham- 
bridge after defending it only three days. He took the 
caſtle which commanded the harbour by ſtorm; and on the 
eighth day after he appeared before Calais, compelled the 
governor to ſurrender, as his feeble garriſon, which did not 
exceed five hundred men, was worn out with the fatigue of 
ſuſtaining ſo many attacks, and defending ſuch extenſive 
works. Kaan | 2 

The duke of Guiſe, without allowing the Engliſh time 

I0Carte, iii. 345. | 
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to recover from the conſternation. occaſioned by this blow, 
immediately inveſted Guiſnes, the garriſon of which, though 
more numerous, defended itſelf with leſs vigour, and after 
landing one briſk aſſault, gave up the town. The caſtle of 
Hames was abandoned by the troops * 1 ue 
waiting the approach of the enemy. 

Thus, in a few days, during the depth of winter, * at 
a time when the fatal battle of St. Quintin had ſo depreſſed 
the ſanguine ſpirit of the French, that their utmoſt aim was 
to protect their own country, without dreaming of making 
conqueſts on the enemy, the enterpriſing valour of one man 
drove the Engliſh out of Calais, after they had held it two 
hundred and ten years, and deprived them of every foot of 
land in a kingdom, where their dominions had been once 
very extenſive. This exploit, at the ſame time that it gave 
an high idea of the power and reſources of France to all 
Europe, ſet the duke of Guiſe, in the opinion of his coun- 
trymen, far above all the generals of the age. They cele- 
brated his conqueſts with immoderate tranſports of joy; 
while the Engliſh gave vent to all the paſſions which animate 
a high-ſpirited people, when any great national calamity is 
manifeſtly owing to the ill conduct of their rulers. Mary 
and her miniſters, formerly odious, were now contemptible 
in their eyes. All the terrors of her ſevere and arbitrary 
adminiſtration could not reſtrain them from uttering execra- 
tions and threats againſt thoſe, who having wantonly involv- 
ed the nation in a quarrel wherein it was noways intereſted, 
had by their negligence or incapacity brought irreparable 
diſgrace on their country, and loſt the moſt valuable poſſeſ- 
hon belonging to the Engliſh crown. 

The king of France imitated the conduct of its former 
conqueror, Edward III. with regard to Calais. He com- 
manded all the Engliſh inhabitants to quit the town, and 
giving their houſes to his own ſubjects, whom he allured to 
ſttle there by granting them various immunities, he left a 


numerous garriſon, under an experienced governor, for their 
R 2 
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defence. After this, his victorious army was conducted in. 
to quarters of refreſhment, and the uſual inaction of winter 
returned. 

During theſe various operations, Ferdinand aſſembled the 
college of electors at Frankfort [F eb. 24,] in order to lay 
before them the inſtrument whereby Charles V. had reſigned 
the Imperial crown, and transferred it to him. This he had 
hitherto delayed on account of ſome difficulties which had 
occurred concerning the formalities requiſite in ſupplying 
a vacancy occaſioned by an event, to which there was no pa- 
rallel in the annals of the empire. Theſe being at length 
adjuſted, the prince of Orange executed the commiſſion 
with which he had been entruſted by Charles; the eleQors 
accepted of his reſignation; declared Ferdinand his lawful ſue- 
ceſſor; and put him in poſſeſſion of all the enſigns of the 
Imperial dignity. 

But when the new emperor ſent Guſman his chancellor 
to acquaint the pope with this tranſaction, to teſtify his re- 
verence towards the holy ſee, and to ſignify that, according 
to form, he would ſoon diſpatch an ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary to treat with his holineſs concerning his coronation; 
Paul, whom neither experience nor diſappointments could 
teach to bring down his lofty ideas of the papal prerogative 
to ſuch a moderate flandard as ſuited the genius of the times, 
refuſed to admit the envoy into his preſence, and declared 
all the proceedings at Frankfort irregular and invalid. He 
cantended that the pope, as the vicegerent of Chriſt, was en- 
truſted with the keys both of ſpiritual and of civil govern- 
ment; that from him the Imperial juriſdiction was derived; 
that though his predeceſſors had authoriſed the electors to 
chuſe an emperor whom the holy ſee confirmed, this privi- 
lege was confined to thoſe caſes when a vacancy was occa- 
ſioned by death; that the inſtrument of Charles's reſigna- 
tion had been preſented in an improper court, as it belonged 
to the pope alone to reject or to accept of it, and to nomi- 
nate a perſon to fill the Imperial throne; that, ſetting aſide 
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all theſe objections, Ferdinand's election laboured under 
two defects which alone were ſufficient to render it void, for 
the proteſtant electors had been admitted to vote, though, 
by their apoſtacy from the catholie faith, they had forfeited 
that and every other privilege of the electoral office; and 
Ferdinand, by ratifying the conceſſions of ſeveral diets in 
favour of heretics, had rendered himſelf unworthy of the Im- 
perial dignity, which was inſtituted for the protection; not 
for the deſtruction, of the church. But after thundering 
out theſe extravagant maxims, he added, with an appear- 
ance of condeſcenſion, that if Ferdinand would renounce all 
title to the Imperial crown, founded on the election at Frank- 
fort, make profeſſions of repentance, for his paſt conduct, 
and ſupplicate him, with due humility, to confirm Charles's 
reſignation, as well as his own aſſumption to the empire, he 
might expect every mark of favour from his paternal clemen- 
cy and goodneſs. Guſman, though he had foreſeen conſider- 
able difficulties in his negotiation with the pope, little ex- 
pected that he would have revived thoſe antiquated and wild 
pretenſions, which aſtoniſhed him ſo much that he hardly 
knew in what tone he ought to reply. He prudently declined 
entering into any controverſy concerning the nature or ex- 
tent of the papal juriſdiction, and confined himſelf to the 
political conſiderations, which ſhould determine the pope to. 
recognize an emperor already in poſſeſſion, he endeavoured: 
to place them in ſuch a hight, as he imagined could ſcarcely 
tail to ſtrike Paul, if he were not altogether blind to his own 
intereſt, Philip ſeconded Guſman's arguments with great 
earneſtneſs, by an ambaſſador whom he ſent to Rome on 
purpoſe, and beſought the pope to deſiſt from elaims ſo un- 
leaſonable, as might not only irritate and alarm Ferdinand 
and the princes of the empire, but furniſh the enemies of 
the holy ſee with a new reaſon for repreſenting its juriſdiction 
as incompatible with the rights of princes, and fubverſive of 
all civil authority. But Paul, who deemed it a crime to at- 
tend to any conſideration ſuggeſted by human prudence or 
K 3 
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policy, when he thought himſelf called upon to aſſert the 
prerogatives of the papal ſee, remained inflexible; and dur- 
ing his pontificate, Ferdinand was not e ere 03 as em · 
peror by the court of Rome“. 

While Henry was intent upon his prepamntibbt for Fo ap- 
n campaign, he received accounts of the iſſue of his 
negotiations in Scotland. Long experience having at laſt 
taught the Scots the imprudence of involving their country 
in every quarrel between France and England, neither the 
ſolicitations of the French ambaſſador, nor the addreſs and 
authority of the queen regent, could prevail on them to- 
take arms againſt a kingdom with which they were at peace. 


On this occaſion, the ardour of a martial nobility and of a 


turbulent people was reſtrained by regard for the public in- 
tereſt and- tranquillity, which in former deliberations of this 
kind had been ſeldom attended to by a nation always prone 
to ruſh into every new war. But though the Scots adhered 
with ſteadineſs to their pacific ſyſtem, they were extremely 
ready to gratify the French king in another particular which, 
he had given in charge to his ambaſſador. 

The young queen of Scots had been affianced to the 
dauphin in the year one thouſand ſive hundred and forty- 
eight, and having been educated ſince that time in the court 
of France, ſhe had grown up to be the moſt amiable, and one 
of the moſt accompliſhed princeſſes of that age. Henry de- 
manded the conſent of her ſubjects to the celebration of the 
marriage, and a parliament, which was held for that purpoſe, 
appointed eight commiſſioners to repreſent the whole body of 
che nation at that ſolemnity, with power to ſign ſuch deeds 
as might be requiſite before it was concluded. In ſettling 
the articles of the marriage, the Scots took every precaution 


that prudence could dictate, in order to preſerve the liberty 


and independence of their country; while the French uſed eve- 


ry art to ſecure to the dauphin the conduct of affairs during 
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the queen's life, and the ſucceſſion of the crown on the event 
of her demiſe. C April 44] The marriage was celebrated with 
pomp ſuitable to the dignity of the parties, and the magni- 
ficence of a court at that time the moſt fplendid in Europe. 
Thus Henry, in the courſe of a few months, had the glory 
of recovering an important poſſeflion which had anciently be- 
longed to the crown of France, and of adding to it the ac- 
quiſition of a new kingdom. By this event, too, the duke 
of Guiſe acquired new conſideration and importance; the 
marriage of his niece to the apparent heir of the crown, 
raiſing him ſo far above the condition of other ſubjeQs, that 
the credit which he had gained by his great actions, ſeemed 
thereby to be rendered no leſs permanent than it was exten» 
ſive. 

When the campaign opened ſoon after the dauphin's mar- 
rage, the duke of Guiſe was placed at the head of the army, 
with the ſame unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had 
received ſuch liberal ſupplies from his ſubjects, that the 
troops under his command were both numerous and well ap- 
pointed; while Philip, exhauſted by the extraordinary efforts 
of the preceding year, had been obliged to diſmiſs ſo many 
of his forces during the winter, that he could not bring an 
army into the field capable of making head agaiuſt the ene- 
my. The duke of Guiſe did not loſe the favourable oppor- 
tunity which his ſuperiority afforded him. He inveſted: 
Thionville in the dutchy of Luxemburg, one of the ſtrong- 
eſt towns on the frontier of the Netherlands, and of great 
importance to France by its neighbourhood to Metz; 
and, notwithſtanding the obſtinate valour with which it 
was defended, he forced it to capitulate "On 22] We a 
hege of three weeks“. 

But the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe, which-it was enpected 
would lead to other nn was more than cantiterdu- 


; + Keith's Hiſtory of Scotland, P» 73. Ft x3-Corpe Dip- 
om v. 21. 
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lanced by an event which happened in another part of the 
Low-Countries. The marechal de Termes, governor of 
Calais, having penetrated into Flanders without oppoſition, 
inveſted Dunkirk with an army of fourteen thouſand men, 
and took it by ſtorm on the fifth day of the ſiege. Hence 
he advanced towards Nieuport, which muſt have ſoon fallen 
into his hands, if the approach of the count of Egmont with 
a ſuperior army had not made it prudent to retreat. The 
French troops were ſo much encumbered with the booty 
which they had got at Dunkirk, or by ravaging the open 
country, that they moved ſlowly; and Egmont, who had 
left his heavy baggage and artillery behind him, marched 
with ſuch rapidity, that he came up with them near Grave- 
lines, and attacked them with the utmoſt impetuoſity. De 
Termes, who had the choice of the ground, having poſted 
his troops to advantage in the angle formed by the mouth of 
the river Aa and the ſea, received him with great firmneſs, 
Victory remained for ſome time in ſuſpence, the deſperate 
valour of the French, who foreſaw the unavoidable deſtrue- 
tion that muſt follow upon a rout in an enemy's country, 
counterbalanced the ſuperior number of the Flemings, when 
one of thoſe accidents to which human prudence does not 
extend, decided the conteſt in favour of the latter. A 
ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips of war, which was cruiſing on the 
coaſt, being drawn by the noiſe of the firing towards the 
place of the engagement, entered the river Aa, and turned 
its-great guns againſt the right wing of the French, with 
ſuch effect, as immediately broke that body, and ſpread ter- 
ror and confuſion through the whole army. The Flemings, 
to whom aſſiſtance, ſo unexpected, and ſo feaſonable, gave 
freſh ſpirit, redoubled their efforts, that they might not loſe 
the advantage which fortune had preſented them, or give 
the enemy time to recover from their conſternation, and the 
rout of the French ſoon became univerſal. Near two thou- 
ſand were killed on the ſpot; a greater number fell by the 
kauds of the peaſants, who, in revenge for the cruelty with 
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which their country had been plundered, purſued the fugi- 
tives, and maſſacred them without mercy; the reſt were tak- 
en priſoners, together with De Termes their general, and 
many officers of diſtinction.“ 

This ſignal victory, for which the count of Egmont was 
afterwards ſo ill requited by Philip, obliged the duke of 
Guiſe to relinquiſh all other ſchemes, and to haſten towards 
the frontier of Picardy, that he might oppoſe the progreſs 
of the enemy in that province. This diſaſter, however, re- 
fleted new luſtre on his reputation, and once more turned 
the eyes of his countrymen towards him, as the only general 
on whoſe arms victory always attended, and in whoſe con- 
duct, as well as good fortune, they could confide in every 
danger. Henry reinforced the duke of Guiſe's army with 
ſo many troops drawn from the adjacent garriſons, that it 
ſoon amounted to forty thouſand men. That of the enemy, 
after the junction of Egmont with the duke of Savoy, was 
not inferior in number. They encamped at the diſtance of 
a few leagues from one another; and each monarch having 
joined his reſpective army, it was expected, after the viciſſi- 
tudes of good and bad ſucceſs during this and the former 
campaign, that a deciſive battle would at laſt determine, 
which of the rivals ſhould take the aſcendant for the future, 
and give law to Europe. But though both had it in their 
power, neither of them diſcovered any inclination to bring 
the determination of ſuch an important point to depend up- 
on the uncertain iſſue of a ſingle battle. The fatal engage- 
ments at St, Quintin and Gravelines were too recent to be 
lo ſoon forgotten, and the proſpect of encountering the ſame 
troops, commanded by the ſame generals who had twice tri- 
umphed over his arms, inſpired Henry with a degree of cau- 
tion which was not common to him. Philip, of a genius a- 
verſe to bold operations in war, naturally leaned to cautious 
meaſures, and was not diſpoſed to hazard any thing againſt 
a general ſo fortunate and ſucceſsful as the duke of Guile. 


* Thuan. lib. xx. 694. 
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Both monarchs, as if by agreement, ſtood on the defenſive, 
and fortifying their camps carefully, avoided every ſkirmiſh or 
rencounter that might bring on a general engagement, 

While the armies continued in this ination, peace began 
to be mentioned in each camp, and both Henry and Philip 
diſcovered an inclination to liſten to any overture that tend- 
ed to re-eſtabliſh it. The kingdoms of France and Spain had 
been engaged during half a century in almoſt continual wars, 
carried on at great expence, and productive of no conſidera- 
ble advantage to either. Exhauſted by extraordinary and 
unceaſing efforts, which far exceeded thoſe to which the na, 
tions of Evrope had been accuſtomed before the rivalſhip 
between Charles V. and Francis I. both nations longed fo 
much for an interval of repoſe, in order to recruit their 
ſtrength, that their ſovereigns drew from them with difficul- 
ty the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying on hoſtilities. The 
private inclinations of both the kings concurred with thoſe 
of their people. Philip was prompted to wiſh for peace by 
his fond deſire of returning to Spain. Accuſtomed from 
his infancy to the climate and manners of that country, he 
was attached to it with ſuch extreme predeliction, that 
he never felt himſelf at eaſe in any other part of his domi- 
nions. But as he could not quit the Low-Countries, either 
with decency or ſafety, and venture on a voyage to Spain 
during the continuance of war, the proſpe& of a pacification 
which would put it in his power to execute his favourite 
ſcheme, was highly acceptable. Henry was no leſs defirous 
of being delivered from the burden and occupations of war, 
that he might have leiſure to turn all his attention, and bend 
the whole force of his government, towards ſuppreſſing the 
opinions of the reformers, which were ſpreading with ſuch 
rapidity in Paris and other great towns of France, that they 
began to grow formidable to the eſtabliſhed church. 

Befides theſe public and avowed conſiderations ariſing 
from the ſtate of the two hoſtile kingdoms, or from the wiſh- 
es of their reſpective monarchs, there was a ſecret intrigue 
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carried on in the court of France, which contributed as 
much as either of the other, to haſten and to facilitate the 
negotiation of a peace. The conſtable Montmorency, dur- 
ing his captivity, beheld the rapid ſucceſs and growing fa- 
vour of the duke of Guile with the envy natural to a rival. 
Every advantage gained by the princes of Lorrain he con- 
fdered as a freſh wound to his own reputation, and he knew 
with what malevolent addreſs it would be improved to dimi- 
niſh his credit with the king, and to augment that of the 
duke of Guiſe. Theſe arts, he was afraid, might, by de- 
grees, work on the eaſy and ductile mind of Henry, ſo as 
to efface all remains of his ancient affection towards himſelf. 
But he could not diſcover any remedy for this, unleſs he 
were allowed to return home, that he might try whether by 
his preſence he could defeat the artifices of his enemies, and 
revive thoſe warm and tender ſentiments which had long at- 
tached Henry to him, with a confidence ſo entire, as reſem- 
bled rather the cordiality of private friendſhip, than the cold 
and ſelfiſh connexion berween a monarch and one of his 
courtiers. While Montmorency was forming ſchemes and 
wiſhes for his return to France with much anxiety of mind, 
but with little hope of ſucceſs, an unexpected incident pre- 
pared the way for it. The cardinal of Lorrain, who had 
ſhared with his brother in the king's favour, and participat- 
ed of the power which that conferred, did not bear proſperi- 
ty with the ſame diſcretion as the duke of Guiſe. Intoxica- 
ted with their good fortune, he forgot how much they had 


been indebted for their preſent elevation to their connexions 


with the dutcheſs of Valentinois, and vainly aſcribed all to 
the extraordinary merit of their family. This led him not 


only to negle& his benefactreſs, but to thwart her ſchemes, 


and to talk with a ſarcaſtic liberty of her character and per- 
ſon, That ſingular woman, who, if we may believe con- 


temporary writers, retained the beauty and charms of youth 


at the age of threeſcore, and on whom it is certain that 
Henry {till doated with all the fondneſs of love, felt this in- 


ſtable with the moſt flattering marks of regard; abſence, in- 
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Jury with ſenſibility, and ſet herſelf with eagerneſs to inflia 
the vengeance which it merited. As there was no method 
of ſupplanting the princes of Lorrain ſo effectually as by a 
coalition of intereſts with the conſtable, ſhe propoſed the 
marriage of her grand-daughter with one of his ſons, as the 
bond of their future union; and Montmorency readily gave 
his conſent to the match. Having thus cemented their al. 
liance, the dutcheſs employed all her influence with the king, 
in order to confirm his inclinations towards peace, and in- 
duce him to take the ſteps neceſſary for attaining it. She 
infinuated that any overture of that kind would come with 
great propriety from the conſtable, and if entruſted to the 
conduct of his prudence, could hardly fail of ſucceſs. | 
Henry, long accuſtomed to commit all affairs of import- 
ance to the management of the conſtable, and needing only t 
this encouragement to return to his ancient habits, wrote to ar 
him immediately with his uſual familiarity and affection, af 
empowering him at the ſame time to take the firſt opportuni- he 
ty of ſounding Philip and his miniſters with regard to peace, ſu; 
Montmorency made his application to Philip by the moſt for 
proper channel. He opened himſelf to the duke of Savoy, his 
who, notwithſtanding the high command to which he had cen 
been raiſed, and the military glory which he had acquired in abo 
the Spaniſh ſervice, was weary of remaining in exile, and whi 
languiſhed to return into his paternal dominions. As there day 
was no proſpe& of his recovering poſſeſſion of them by force MW live; 
of arms, he conſidered a definitive treaty of peace between IM cure 
France and Spain, as the only event by which he could WW pain 
hope to obtain reſtitution. Being no ſtranger to Philip's 


private wiſhes with regard to peace, he eaſily prevailed on than 
him not only to diſcover a diſpoſition on his part towards I thou, 
accommodation, but to permit Montmorency to return, on IM quiet 


his parole, to France, that he might confirm his own ſove- 
reign in his pacific ſentiments, Henry received the con- 


ſtead of having abated or extinguiſhed the monarch's friend- 
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ſhip, ſeemed. to have given it new ardour. Montmorency, 
from the moment of his appearance in court, aſſumed, if poſ- 
ſible, a higher place than ever in his affection, and a more 
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perfect aſcendant over his mind. The cardinal of Lorrain 
and the duke of Guiſe prudently gave way to a tide of fa- 
vour too ſtrong for them to oppoſe, and confining themſelves 
to their proper departments, permitted, without any ſtrug- 
ple, the conſtable and dutcheſs of Valentinois to direct pu- 


blic affairs at their pleaſure. 


They ſoon prevailed on the 


king to nominate plenipotentiaries to treat of peace. Philip 


did the ſame. 


The abbey of Cercamp was fixed on as the 


place of congreſs; and all military operations were im- 


mediately terminated by a ſuſpenſion of arms. 


While theſe preliminary ſteps were taking towards a trea- 
ty which reſtored tranquillity to Europe, Charles V. whoſe 
ambition had ſo long diſturbed it, ended his days in the mon- 
aſtery of St. Juſtus. When Charles entered this retreat, 
he formed ſuch a plan of life for himſelf, as would have 
ſuited the condition of a private gentleman of a moderate 
His table was neat, but plain; his domeſtics few; 
his intercourſe with them familiar; all the cumberſome and 
ceremonious forms of attendance on his perſon were entirely 
aboliſhed, as deſtructive of that ſocial eaſe and tranquillity 
which he courted, in order to ſoothe the remainder of his 
days. As the mildneſs of the climate, together with his de- 
liverance from the burdens and cares of government, pro- 
cured him, at firſt, àa confiderable remiſſion from the acute 
pains with which he had been long tormented; he enjoyed, 
perhaps, more complete ſatisfaction in this humble ſolitude, 
than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious 
thoughts and projects which had ſo long engroſſed and gif. 
quieted him, were quite effaced from his mind; far from 
taking any part in the political tranſactions of the princes ot 
Europe, he reſtrained his curioſity even from any inquiry 
concerning them; and he ſeemed to view the buſy ſcene 
which he had abandoned with all the contempt ard indiff/. 
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rence ariſing from his thorough experience of its vanity, as 
well as from the pleaſing reflection of having diſentangled 
himſelf from its cares. | tl. aries; 
Other amuſements and other objects now occupied him, 
Sometimes he cultivated the plants in his garden. with his 
own hands; ſometimes he rode out to the neighbouring 
wood on a little horſe, the only one that he kept, attended | 
by a ſingle ſervant on foot. When his infirmities confined . 
him to his apartment, which often happened, and deprived n 
him of theſe more active recreations, he either admitted a few 
gentlemen who reſided near the monaſtery to viſit him, and 
entertained them familiarly at his table; or he employed him- 
ſelf in ſtudying mechanical principles, and in forming eu- 
rious works of mechaniſm, of which he had always been re- 
markably fond, and to which his genius was peculiarly turn- 
ed. With this view he had engaged Turriano, one of the 
moſt ingenious artiſts of that age, to accompany him in his 
retreat. He laboured together with him in framing mo- 
dels of the moſt uſeful machines, as well as in making expe- MW inc: 
riments with regard to their reſpective powers, and it was gou 
not ſeldom that the ideas of the monarch aſſiſted or perfect - ¶ fect 
ed the inventions of the artiſt. He relieved his mind, at WO we} 
intervals, with lighter and more fantaſtic works of mechan- W derſ 
iſm, in faſhioning puppets, which, by the ſtructure of inter- pora 
nal ſprings, mimicked the geſtures and actions of men, to W ſpirit 
the aſtoniſhment of the ignorant monks, who  beholding ende. 
movements which they could not comprehend, ſometimes WF the 
diſtruſted their own ſenſes, and ſometimes ſuſpe&ed Charles WE ſociet 
and Turriano of being in compact with inviſible powers 
He was particularly curious with regard to the cor 
ſtruction of clocks and watches; and having found, after re- 
peated trials, that he could not bring any two of them to 
go exactly alike, he reflected, it is ſaid, with a mixture of 
ſurpriſe as well as regret, on his own folly, in having beltow- 
ed ſo much time and labour on the more vain attempt 
bringing mankind to a preciſe uniformity of ſentiment cor 
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cerning the profound and myſterious doctrines of religion. 

But in what manner ſoever Charles diſpoſed of the reſt of 
his time, he conſtantly reſerved a conſiderable portion of it 
for religious exerciſes. He regularly attended divine ſer- 
vice in the chapel of the monaſtery, every morning and e- 
vening; he took great pleaſure in reading books of devotion, 


particularly the works of St. Auguſtin, and St. Bernard; 


and converſed much with his confeſſor, and the prior of the 
monaſtery, on pious ſubjects. Thus did Charles paſs the 
firſt year of his retreat, in a manner not unbecoming a 
man perfectly diſengaged from the affairs of the preſent life, 
and ſtanding on the confines of a future world; either in in- 
nocent amuſements, which ſoothed his paimꝭ, and relieved a 
mind worn out with exceſlive application to buſineſs; or in 
devout occupations, which he deemed neceſſary. in prepar- 
ing for another ſtate. 

But about ſix months before his death, the gout, after a 
longer intermiſſion than uſual, returned with a proportional 
increaſe of violence. His ſhattered conſtitution had not vi- 
gour enough remaining to withſtand ſuch a ſhock. It en- 
feebled his mind as much as his body, and from this period 
we hardly diſcern any traces of that ſound and maſculine un- 
derſtanding, which diſtinguiſhed Charles among his contem- 
poraries. An illiberal and timid ſuperſtition depreſſed his 
ſpirit. He had no reliſh for amuſements of any kind. He 
endeavoured to conform, in his manner of living, to all 
the rigour of - monaſtic auſterity, He deſired no other 
lociety than that of monks, and was almoſt continually 
employed with them in chanting the hymas of the Miſ- 
al. As an expiation for his ſins, he gave himſelf the 
diſcipline in ſecret with ſuch ſeverity, that the whip of 
cords which he employed as the inſtrument of his puniſh- 
ment, was found after his. deceaſe tinged with his blood. 
Nor was he ſatisfied with theſe acts of mortification, which, 
however ſevere, were not unexampled. The timorous and 
litruſtful ſolicitude which always accompanies ſuperſtition, 
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ſtill continued to diſquiet him, and depreciating all the de- 


vout exerciſes in which he had hitherto been engaged, 
prompted him to aim at ſomething extraordinary, at ſome 
new and ſingular act of piety that would diſplay his zeal, and 
merit the favour of Heaven. The a& on which he fixed 
was as wild and uncommon as any that ſuperſtition ever ſug. 
geſted to a weak and diſordered fancy. He reſolved to ce- 
lebrate his own obſequies before his death. He ordered his 
tomb to be erected in the chapel of the monaſtery. His do- 
meſtics marched thither in funeral proceſſion, with black ta- 
pers in their hands. He himſelf followed in his ſhroud, 
He was laid in his coffin with much ſolemnity. The ſer- 
vice for the dead was chanted, and Charles joined in the 
prayers which were offered up for the reſt of his ſoul, ming- 
ling his tears with thoſe which his attendants ſhed, as if 
they had been celebrating a real funeral. The ceremony 
cloſed with ſprinkling holy water on the coffin in the uſual 
form, and all the aſſiſtants retiring, the doors of the chapel 
were ſhut. Then Charles roſe out of the coffin, and with- 
drew to his apartment, full of thoſe awful ſentiments which 
ſuch a ſingular ſolemnity was calculated to inſpire. But 
either the fatiguing length of the ceremony, or the impreſ- 
ſion which this image of death left on his mind, affected him 
ſo much, that next day he was ſeized with a fever. His 
feeble frame could not long reſiſt its violence, and he ex- 
pired on the twenty-firlt of September, after a life of mp 
eight years, fix months, and twenty-five days®. 

As Charles was the firſt prince of the age in rank and'dig- 
nity, the part which he acted, whether we conſider the 
greatneſs, the variety, or the ſucceſs of his undertakings, 
was the moſt conſpicuous. It is from an attentive obſerva- 
tion of his conduQ, not from the exaggerated praiſes of the 
Spaniſh hiſtorians, or the undiſtinguiſhing cenſure of the 
French, that a juſt idea of Charles's genius and abilities is to 


? 
* Strada de Bello Belg. "i p. 11. Thuan. 723. Sandor. i. 
629, &. Miniana Contin, Marianæ, vol. iv. 210. Vera y Zuut 
ga Vida de Carlos, p. 111. 
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be collected. He poſſeſſed qualities ſo pecular, that they 
ſtrongly mark his character, and not only diſtinguiſh, him 
from the princes who were his contemporaries, but account 
for that ſuperiority over them which he ſo long maintained. 
In forming his ſchemes, he was, by nature, as well as by ha- 
bit, caut ious and conſiderate. Born with talents which un- 
folded themſelves ſlowly, and were late in attaining to ma · 
turity, he was accuſtomed to ponder every ſubject that de- 
manded his conſideration, with a careful and deliberate at- 
tention. He bent the whole force of his mind towards it, 
aud dwelling upon it with a ſerious application, undiverted 
by pleaſure, and hardly relaxed by any amuſement, he re- 
volved it, in ſilence, in his own. breaſt. He then communi- 
cated the matter to his miniſters, and after hearing their o- 
pinions, took his reſolution with a deciſive firmneſs, which ſel- 
dom follows ſuch flow and ſeemingly heſitating conſultations. 
Of confequence, Charles's meaſures,. inſtead of reſembling 
the deſultory and irregular ſallies of Henry VIII. or Fran- 
cis I. had the appearance of a conſiſtent ſyilem, in which all 
the parts were arranged, all the effects were foreſeen, and even 
every accident was. provided for. His promptitude in exe- 


cution was no. leſs remarkable than his patience in delibera» 


tion, He did not diſcover greater ſagacity in his choice of 
the meaſures Which it was proper to purſue, than fertility 
of genius in finding out the means for rendering his purſuit 
of them ſueceſsful. Though he had naturally ſo little of the 
martial turn, that during the moſt ardent and buſtling peri- 
od of life, he remained in the cabinet inactive, yet when he 
choſe at length to appear at the head of his armies, his mind 
was ſo formed for vigorous exertions in every direction, that 
he acquired ſuch knowledge in the art of war, and ſuch ta- 
leuts ſor command, as reudered him equal in reputation and 
ſueceſs to the moſt able generals of the age. But Charles 
poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent degree, the ſcience which is of 
tie greateſt importance to a monarch, that of knowing men, 
aud of adapting their talents to the various departments 
8 3 
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which he allotted to them. From the death of Chievres to 
the end of his reign, he employed no general in the-field, no 
miniſter in the cabinet, no ambaſlador to a foreign court, no 
governor of a province, whoſe abilities were inadequate to 


the truſt which he repoſed in them. Though deſtitute, of 


that bewitching affability of manners, which gained Francis 
the hearts of all who approached his perſon, he was no ſtran- 
ger to the virtues which ſecure fidelity and attachment. He 
placed unbounded confidence in his generals; he rewarded 
their ſervices with munificence; he neither envied their fame, 


nor diſcovered any jealouſy of their power. Almoſt all the 


generals who conducted his armies, may be placed on a level 
with thoſe illuſtrious perſonages who have attained the high- 
eſt eminence of military glory; and his advantages over his 
rivals are to be aſcribed ſo manifeſtly tothe ſuperior abilities of 
the commanders whom he ſet in oppoſition to them, that this 
might ſeem to detraR, in ſome degree, from his own merit, 
if the talent of diſcovering, and ſteadineſs in employing ſuch 
inſtruments were not the moſt undoubted proofs of a capaci- 
ty for government. 
There were, nevertheleſs, defects in his political n 
ter which muſt conſiderably abate the admirat ion due to his 
extraordinary talents. Charles's ambition was inſatiable; 
and though there ſeems to be no foundation for an opinion 
prevalent in lis own age, that he had formed the chimerical 
project of eſtabliſhing an univerſal monarchy in Europe, it is 
certain that his defire of being diſtinguiſhed as a conqueror 
involved him in continual wars, which not only exhauſted and 
oppreſſed his ſubjects, but left him little leiſure for giving 
attention to the interior police and improvement of his 
kingdoms, the great objects of every prince who makes the 
happineſs of his people the-end of his government. Charles, 
at a very early period of life, having added the Imperial 
crown to the kingdoms of Spain, and to the hereditary do- 
minions of the houſes of Auſtria and Burgundy, this open- 
ed to him ſuch a vaſt field of enterpriſe, and engaged him in 
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ſchemes ſo complicated as well as arduous, that feeling his 
power to be unequal to the execution of them, he had often 
recourſe to low artiſices, unbecoming his ſuperior talents, 
and ſometimes ventured on ſuch deviations from integrity, 
as were diſhonourable in a great prince. His inſidious and 
fraudulent policy appeared more confpicuous, and was render- 
ed more odious by a compariſon with the open and unde- 


ſigning character of his contemporaries Francis I. and Hen- 


ry VIII. This difference, though occaſioned chiefly by 
the diverſity of their tempers, muſt be aſcribed in ſome de- 
gree, to ſuch an oppoſition in the principles of their politi- 
cal conduct as affords ſome excuſe for this defect in Charles's 
behaviour, though it cannot ſerve as a juſtification of it. 
Francis and Henry ſeldom acted but from the impulſe of 
their paſſions, and ruſhed headlong towards the object in 
view. Charles's meaſures, being the reſult of cool reflec- 
tion, were diſpoſed into a regular ſyſtem, and carried on upon 
a concerted plan. Perſons who act in the former manner, 
naturally purſue the end in view, without aſſuming any dif. 
guiſe, or diſplaying much addreſs. Such as hold the latter 
courſe, are apt, in forming, as well as in executing their de- 
ſigns, to employ ſuch refinements as always lead to artifice 
in conduQ, and often degenerate into deceit. 

The circumſtances tranſmitted to us, with reſpect to 
Charles's private deportment and character, are fewer and 
leſs intereſting, than might have been expected from the 
great number of authors who have undertaken to write an 
account of his life. "Theſe are not the object of this hiſtory, 
which aims more at repreſenting the great tranſactions of 
the reign of Charles V. and pointing out the manner in 
which they affected the political tate of re than at de- 
lineating his private virtues or defects. 

The plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, and England, 
continued their conferences at Cercamp; and though each 
of them, with the uſual art of negotiators, made at firſt 


very high demands in the name of their reſpeRive courts, 
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yet as they were all equally: dehrous of peace, they would 
have conſented reciprocally to ſuch abatements and reſtrie- 
tions of their claims, as mult have removed every obſtacle to 
au accommodation. The death of Charles V. was a new 
motive with Philip to haſten the concluſion of a treaty, as 
it increaſed his impatience for returning into. Spain, where 
there was now no perſon, greater or more illuſtrious than 
himſelf... But in ſpite of the concurring wiſhes of all the 
parties intereſted, an event happened which occaſioned an 
unavoidable delay in their negotiations. About a month 
after the opening of the conferences at Cercamp, Mary of 
England ended her ſhort and inglorious reign. [Nov. 17], 
and Elizabeth, her ſiſter, was immediately proclaimed. queen 
with univerſal joy. As the powers of the Engliſh plenipo- 
tentiaries expired on the death of their miſtreſs, they could 
not proceed until they received a commiſſion and inſtructions 
from their new ſovereign 

Henry, and Philip beheld Elizabeth's 1 to the 
throne with equal ſolicitude. As during Mary's jealous ad- 
miniſtration, under the moſt difficult circumſtances, and in a 
ſituation extremely delicate, that princeſs had conducted 


| herſelf with prudence and addreſs far exceeding her years, 


they had conceived an high idea of her abilitics, and already 
formed expectations of a reign very different from that of 
her faſter. Equally ſenſible. of the importance of gaining 
her favour, both monarchs ſet themſelves with emulation to 
court it, and employed every art in order to inſinuate them- 
ſelves into her conſidence. Each of them had ſomething 
meritorious, with regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his own 
behalf, Henry had offered her a retreat in his dominions, 
if the dread of her ſiſter's violence ſhould force her to fly for 
{afety out of England. Philip, by his powerful interceſſion, 
had prevented Mary from proceeding. to the molt fatal ex- 
tremities againſt her ſiſter. Each of them endeayoured 
now to avail himſelf of the circumſtances in his favour- 
Henry wrote to Elizabeth ſoon aſter her acceſſion, with the 
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warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude and friendſhip. He repre- 
ſented the war which had unhappily been kindled between 
their kingdoms, not as a national quarrel, but as the effe& 
of Mary's blind partiality to her huſband, and fond compli- 
ance with all his wiſhes. He entreated her to diſengage 
herſelf from an alliance which had proved ſo unfortunate to 
England, and to conſent to a ſeparate peace with him, with- 
out mingling her intereſts with thoſe of Spain, from which 
they ought now to be altogether disjoined. Philip, on the 
other hand, unwilling to loſe his connection with England, 
the importance of which, during a rupture with France, he 
had ſo recently experienced, not only vied with Henry in 
declarations of eſteem for Elizabeth, and in profeſſions of his 
reſolution to cultivate the ſtricteſt amity with her, but, in 
order to confirm and perpetuate their union, he offered him- 
ſelf to her in marriage, and undertook to procure a —— 
tion from the pope for that purpoſe. 

Elizabeth weighed the propoſals of the two monarchs at- 
tentively, and with that provident diſcernment of her true 
intereſt, which was conſpicuous in all her deliberations. She 
gave ſome encouragement to Henry's overture of a ſeparate 
+ negotiation, becauſe it opened a channel of correſpondence 
with France, which ſhe might find to be of great advantage, 
if Philip ſhould not diſcover ſufficient zeal and ſolicitude for 
ſecuring to her proper terms in the joint treaty. But ſhe 
ventured on this ſtep with the moſt cautious reſerve, that ſhe 
might not alarm Philip's ſuſpicious temper; and loſe an ally 
in attempting to gain an enemy f. Henry himſelf by an un- 
pardonable a& of indiſcretion, prevented her from carrying 
her intercourſe with him to ſuch a length as might have of- 
tended or alienated Philip. At the very time when he was 
courting Elizabeth's friendſhip with the greateſt aſſiduity, 
he yielded with an inconſiderate facility to the ſolicitations 
of the princes of Lorrain, and allowed his daughter-in-law 
the queen of Scots to aſſume the title and arms of queen of 


+Forbes, i. p. 4. 
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England. This ill- timed pretenſion, the ſource of many ca. 
lamities to the unfortunate queen of Scots, extinguiſhed at 
once all the confidence that might have grown between Hen. 
ry and Elizabeth, and left in its place diſtruſt, reſentment, 
and antipathy. Elizabeth ſoon found that ſhe muſt unite 
her intereſts cloſely with Philip's, and expect peace only 
from negotiations carried on in conjunction with him g. 

As ſhe had granted a commiſſion, immediately after her 
acceſſion, to the ſame plenipotentiaries whom her ſiſter had 
employed, ſhe now inſtructed them to act in every point in 
concert with the plenipotentiaries of Spain,” and to take no 
ſtep until they had preivouſly conſulted with them“. But 
though ſhe deemed it prudent to aſſume this appearance of 
confidence in the Spaniſh monarch, ſhe knew preciſely how 
far to carry it; and diſcovered no inclination to accept of 
that extraordinary propoſal of marriage which Philip had 
made to her. The Engliſh had expreſſed ſo openly their 
deteſtation of her ſiſter's choice of him, that it would have 
been highly imprudent to have exaſperated them by renew- 
ing that odious alliance. She was too well acquainted with 
Philip's harſh imperious temper, to think of him for a hul- 
band. Nor could ſhe admit a diſpenſation from the pope to 
be ſufficient to authorize her marrying him, without condemn- 
ing her father's divorce from Catharine of Aragon, and ac- 
knowledging of conſequence that her mother's marriage was 
null, and her own birth illegitimate. But though ſhe de- 
termined not to yield to Philip's addreſſes, the ſituation of 
her affairs, rendered it dangerous to reje& them; ſhe return- 
ed her anſwer, therefore, in terms which were evaſive, but ſo 
tempered with reſpect, that though they gave him no reaſon 
to be ſecure of ſucceſs, they did not altogether extinguiſh 
his hopes, | Ch 

By this artifice, as well as by the prudence with which ſhe 


. þStrype's Annals of the Reformation, i. 11. Carte's Hiſt, of 
England, vol. in. p. 375. 
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- concealed her ſentiments and intentions concerning religion, 
for ſome time after her acceſſion, ſhe ſo far gained upon Phi- 
lip, that he warmly eſpouſed her intereſt in the conferences 
which were renewed at Cercamp, and afterwards removed to 
Cateau-Cambreſis [Feb. 6, 1559.] A. definitive treaty, 
which was to adjuſt the claims, and pretenſions of ſo many 
princes, required the examination of ſuch a variety of intri- 
cate points, and led to ſuch infinite and minute details, as 
drew out the negotiations to a great length. But the con- 
table Montmorency exerted himſelf with ſuch indefatigable 
zcal and induſtry, repairing alternately to the courts of Paris 
and Bruſſels, in order to obviate or remove every difficulty, 
that all points in diſpute were adjuſted at length in ſuch, a 
manner, as to give entire ſatisfaction in every particular to 
Henry and Philip; and the laſt hand was Ready to be put to 
the treaty, between them. 

The claims of England remained as the only obſtacle to 
retard it. Elizabeth demanded the reſtitution of Calais in the 
molt peremptory tone, as an eſſential condition of her con- 
ſenting to peace; Henry refuſed to give up that important 
conqueſt; and both ſeemed to have taken their reſolution 
with unalterable firmneſs. . Philip warmly ſupported Eliza- 
beth's pretenſions to Calais, not merely from a principle of 
equity towards the Engliſh nation, that he might appear to 
have contributed to their recovering what they had loſt by 
eſpouſing his cauſe; nor ſolely with a view of ſoothing Eli- 
zabeth by this manifeſtation of zeal for her intereſt; but in or- 
der to render France leſs formidable, by ſecuring to her ancient 
enemy this eaſy acceſs into the heart of the kingdom. The 
earneſtneſs, however, with which he ſeconded the arguments 
of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, ſoon began to relax. Dur- 
ing the courſe of the negotiation, Elizabeth, who now felt 
herſelf firmly ſeated on her throne, began to take ſuch open 
and vigorous meaſures not only for overturning all that her 


liter had done in favour of popery, but for eſtabliſhing the 


protellant church on a firm foundation, as convinced Philip 
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that his hopes of an union with her had been from the be- 
ginning vain, and were now deſperate. From that period, 
his interpoſitions in her favour became more cold and for. 
mal, flowing merely from a regard to decorum, or from the 
conſideration of remote political intereſts. Elizabeth, hay. 
ing reaſon to expect ſuch an alteration in his conduct, quick. 
ly perceived it. But as nothing would have been of great. 
er detriment to her people, or more inconſiſtent with her 
ſchemes of domeſtic adminiſtration, than the continuance of 
war, ſhe ſaw the neceſſity of ſubmitting to ſuch conditions 
as the ſituation of her affairs impoſed, and that ſhe muſt 
reckon upon being deſerted by an ally who was now united 
to her by a very feeble tie, if ſhe did not ſpeedily” reduce 
her demands to what was moderate and attainable. - She ac- 
cordingly gave new inſtructions to her ambaſſadors; and 
Philip's plenipotentiaries acting as mediators beween the 
French and them“, an expedient was fallen upon which, in 
ſome degree, juſtified Etizabeth's departing from the-rigour 
of her firſt demand with regard to Calais. All leffer articles 
were ſettled without much diſcuſſion or delay. Philip, that 
he might not appear to have abandoned the Engliſh, inſiſted 
that the treaty between Henry and Elizabeth ſhould be 
concluded in form, before that between the French monarch 
and himſelf. The one was ſigned on the ſecond Hs A- 
pril, the other on the day following. 

The treaty of peace between France and England con- 
tained no articles of real importance, but that which reſpe&- 
ed Calais. It was ſtipulated, That the king of France 
ſhould retain poſſeſſion of that town, with all its dependen- 
cies, during eight years; That at the expiration of that 
term, he ſhould reſtore it to England; That in caſe of non- 
performance, he ſhould forfeit five hundred thoufand crowns, 
for payment of which ſum, ſeven or eight wealthy mer- 
chants, who were not his ſubjects, ſhould grant ſecurity; 
That five perſons of diſtinction ſhould be given as e 
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until that ſecurity. were provided; That, although the forfeit 


of five hundred thouſand crowus ſhould be paid, the right 


of England to Calais ſhould ſtill remain entire, in the ſame 
manner as if the term of eight years were expired; That the 
king and queen of Scotland ſhould be included in the treaty; 
That if they, or the French king, ſhould violate the peace 
by any hoſtile action, Henry ſhould be obliged inſtantly to 
reſtore Calais; That on the other hand, if any breach of the 


treaty proceeded from Elizabeth, then Henry and the king 


and queen of Scots were abſolved from all the 2 
which they had come under by this treaty. 


NatwihlandiagitheRadied.atemtion with which Gm 


ny precautions were taken, it is evident that Henry did nor 
intend the reſtitution of Calais, nor is it probable that Eli- 
zabeth expected it. It was hardly poſſible that ſhe could 
maintain, during the courſe of eight years, ſuch perfect con- 
cord both with France and Scotland, as not to afford Hen- 
ry ſome pretext for alledging that ſhe had violated the trea- 


ty. But even if that term ſhould elapſe without any ground 
for complaint, Henry might then chuſe to pay the ſum ſti- 


pulated, and Elizabeth had no method of aflerting her right 
but by force of arms. However, by throwing the articles 
in the treaty with regard to Calais into this form, Elizabeth 
ſatisfied her ſubjects of every denomination; ſhe gave men of 
diſcernment a ſtriking proof of her addreſs, in palliating 
what ſhe could not prevent; and amuſing the multitude, to 
whom the ceſſion of ſuch an important place would have ap- 
peared altogether infamous, with the proſpect of recovering 
in a ſhort time that favourite poſſeſſion. 

The expedient which Montmorency employed, in order 
to facilitate the concluſion of peace between France and 
Spain, was the negotiating two treaties of marriage, one 
between Elizabeth, Henry's eldeſt daughter, and Philip, 
who ſupplanted his ſon, the unfortunate Don Carlos, to 
whom that princeſs had been promiſed in the former confe- 
rences at Cercamp; the other between Margaret, Henry's 

Vol IV, 1 
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only ſiſter, and the duke of Savoy. For however feeble the 
ties of blood may often be among princes, or how little ſo- 
ever they may regard them when puſhed on to act by mo- 
tives of ambition, they aſſume on other occaſions the ap- 
peuarance of being fo far influenced by theſe domeſtic af. 
fections, as to employ them to juſtify meaſures and conceſ- 
ſions which they find to be neceſſary, but know to be im- 
politic or diſhonourable. Such was the uſe Henry made 
of the two marriages to which he gave his conſent. Hay- 
ing ſecured an honourable eſtabliſhment for his ſiſter and his 
daughter, he, in conſideration of theſe, granted terms both 
to Philip and the duke of Savoy, of which he would not, 
on any other account, have ventured to approve. 

The principal articles in the treaty between France and 
Spain were, That ſincere and perpetual amity ſhould be e- 
{tabliſhed between the two crowns and their reſpective allies; 
That the two monarchs ſhould labour in concert to procure 
the convocation of a general council, in order to check the 
progreſs of hereſy, and reſtore unity and concord to the 
Chriſtian church; That all conqueſts made by either party, 
on this fide of the Alps, fince the commencement of the war 
in one thouſand five hundred and ſifty- one, ſhould be mu- 
tually reſtored; That the dutchy of Savoy, the principality 
of Piedmont, the country of Breſſe, and all the other terri- 
tories formerly ſubject to the dukes of Savoy, ſhould be re- 
ſtored to Emanuel Philibert, immediately after the celebra- 
tion of his marriage with Margaret of France, the towns: of 
Turin, Quiers, Pignerol, Chivaz, and Villanova excepted, 
of which Henry ſhould keep poſſeſſion until his claims to 
theſe places, in right of his grandmother, ſhould be tried and 
decided in courie of law; That as long as Henry retained 
theſe places in his hands, Philip ſhould be at liberty to keep 
garriſons in the towns of Varcelli and Aſti; That the 
French king ſhould immediately evacuate all the places 
which he held in Tuſcany and the Sienneſe, and renounce 
all future pretenſions to them; That he ſhould reſtore the 
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marquiſate of Montferrat to the duke of Mantua; That he 


ſhould receive the Genoeſe into favour, and give up to them 


the towns which he had conquered in the iſland of Corſica; 
That none of the princes or ſtates, to whom theſe ceſſions 
were made, ſhould call their ſubjects to account for any 
part of their conduct while under the dominion of their 
enemies, but ſhould bury all paſt tranſactions in oblivion. 


The pope, the empcror, the kings of Denmark, Sweden, 


Poland, Portugal, the king and queen of Scots, and almoſt 
every prince and ſtate in Chriſtendom, were comprehended 
in this pacification as the allies either of Henry or of Philipt. 

Thus, by this famous treaty, peace was re-eſtabliſhed in 
Europe. All the cauſes of diſcord which had ſo long em- 
broiled the powerful monarchs of France and Spain, which 
had tranſmitted hereditary quarrels and wars from Charles 
to Philip, and from Francis to Henry, ſeemed to be wholly 
removed, or finally terminated. The French alone com- 
plained of the unequal conditions of a treaty, into which an 
ambitious miniſter, in order to recover his liberty, and an 
artful miſtreſs, that ſhe might gratify her reſentment, had 
ſeduced their too eaſy monarch. They exclaimed loudly 
azainft the folly of giving up to the enemies of France an 
hundred and eighty-nine fortified places, in the Low-Coun- 
tries or in Italy, in return for the three inſignificant towns 
of St, Quintin, Ham, and Catelet. They conſidered it as 
an indelible ſtain upon the glory of the nation, to renounce 
in one day territories ſo extenſive, and ſo capable of being 
defended, that the enemy could not have hoped to wreſt 
them out of their hands, after many years of victory. 

But Henry, without regarding the ſentiments of his peo- 
ple, or being moved by the remonſtrances of his council, ra- 
tified the treaty, and executed with great fidelity whatever 
ae had ſtipulated to perform. The duke of Savoy repaired 
with a numerous retinue to Paris, in order to celebrate his 
marriage with Henry's ſiſter. The duke of Alva was ſent 


+ Recueil des Traitez, tom. ii. 287. 
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to the ſame capital, at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy, to 


eſpouſe Elizabeth in the name of his maſter. They were re- 


ceived with extraordinary mag nificence by the French court. 
Amidſt the rejoicings and feſtivities on that occaſion, Hen- 
ry's days were cut ſhort by a ſingular and tragical accident 
[July 10.] His ſon, Francis II. a prince under age, of a 
weak conſtitution, and of a mind ſtill more feeble, ſucceeded 
him. Soon after, Paul ended his violent and imperious 
pontificate, at enmity with all the world, and diſguſted even 
with his own nephews. They, perſecuted by Philip, and 
deſerted by the ſucceeding pope, whom they had raiſed by 
their influence to the papal throne, were condemned to the 
puniſhment which their crimes and ambition had merited, 
and their death was as infamous as their lives had been cri- 
minal. Thus moſt of the perſonages, who had long ſuſtain- 


ed the principal characters on the great theatre of Europe, 


difappeared about the ſame time. A more known period 
of hiftory opens at this æra; other actors enter upon the 
ſtage, with different views, as well as different paſſions; new 
conteſts aroſe, and new ſchemes of ambition occupied and 
diſquieted mankind. 

Upon reviewing the tranſactions of any active period, in 
the hiſtory of civiliſed nations, the changes which are accom- 
pliſhed appear wonderfully diſproportioned to the efforts 
which have been exerted. Conqueſts are never very exten- 
five or rapid, but among nations whoſe progreſs in improve · 
ment is extremely unequal. When Alexander the Great, 
at the head of a gallant people, of ſimple manners, and form- 
ed to war by admirable military inſtitutions, invaded a ſtate 
ſunk in luxury, and enervated by exceſſive refinement; when 
Ghenchizcan and Tamerlane, with their armies of hardy bar- 
barians, poured in upon nations, enfeebled by the climate in 
which they lived, or by the arts and commerce which they 
cultivated, theſe conquerors, like a torrent, ſwept every thing 
before them, ſubduing kingdoms and provinces in as ſhort 
a ſpace of time as was requiſite to march through them. But 
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when nations are in a ſtate ſimilar to each other, and keep 
equal pace in their advances towards refinement, they are 
not expoſed to the calamity of ſudden conqueſts, Their 
acquiſitions of knowledge, their progreſs in the art of war, 
their political ſagacity and addreſs, are nearly equal. The 
fate of ſtates in this fituation, depends not on a fingle bat- 
tle. Their internal reſources are many and various. Nor 
are they themſelves alone intereſted in their own ſafety, or 
ative in their own defence. Other ſtates interpoſe, and 
balance any temporary advantage which either party may 
have acquired. After the fierceſt and moſt lengthened con- 
teſt, all the rival nations are exhauſted, none are conquered. 
At length they find it neceſſary to conclude a peace, which: 
reſtores to each almoſt the ſame power and the ſame terri- 
tories of which they were formerly in poſſeſſion; 

Such wasthe ſtate of Europe during the reign of Charles V. 
No prince was ſo much ſuperior to the reſt in power, as to ren- 
der his efforts irreſiſtible, and his conqueſts eaſy. No nation 
had made progreſs in improvement ſo far beyond its neigh- 
hours, as to have acquired a very manifeſt pre-eminence. 
Each ſtate derived ſome advantage, or was ſubje& to ſome- 
inconvenience from its ſituation or its climate; each was di- 
{tinguiſhed by ſomething peculiar in the genius of its people, 
or the conſtitution of its government. But the advantages 
poſſeſſed by one ſtate, were counterbalanced by cireumſtan- 
ces favourable to others; and this prevented any from attain. 
ing ſuch ſuperiority as might have been fatal to all. The 
nations of Europe in that age, as in the preſent, were like 
one great family; there were ſome features common to all, 
which fixed a reſemblance; there were certain peeuliarities 
conſpicuous in eachy which marked a diſtin tion. But there 
was not among them that wide diverſity of charaQer and of 
genius which, in almoſt every period of hiſtory, hath exalt- 
ed the Europeans above the inhabitants of the other quar- 
ters of the globe, and ſeems' to have deſtined the one 10 
rele, and the other to obey. 
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But thou gh the near reſemblance and equality in improve- 


ment among the different nations of Europe prevented the 
reign of Charles V. from being diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſudden 
and extenſive conqueſts as occur in ſome other periods of 
hiſtory, yet, during the courſe of his adminiſtration, all the 
conſiderable ſtates in Europe fuffered a remarkable change in 
their political ſituation, and felt the influence of events, which 


have not hithertoſpent their force, but ſtill continue to operate 


in a greater orin a leſs degree. It was during his reign, and 
in conſequence of the perpetual efforts to which his enter- 
priſing ambition rouſed him, that the different kingdoms of 
Europe acquired internal vigour; that they diſcerned the re- 
ſources of which they were poſſeſſed; that they came both 
to feel their own ſtrength, and to know how to make it for- 
midable to others. It was during his reign, too, that the 
different kingdoms of Europe, which in former times ſeem- 
ed frequently to act as if they had been ſingle and disjoin- 
ed, became ſo thoroughly acquainted, and ſo intimately 
connected with each other, as to form one great political ſy- 
ſtem, in which each took a ſtation, wherein it has remained 
ſince that time with leſs variation than could have been ex- 
pected after the events of two active centuries, 
The progreſs, however, and acquiſitions of the houſe of 
Auſtria, were not only greater than. thoſe of any other 
power, but more diſcernable and conſpicuous. I have al- 
ready enumerated the extenſive territories which deſcended 
to Charles from his Auſtrian, Burgundian, and Spaniſh an- 
ceſtors . To theſe he himſelf added the Imperial dignity; 
and, as if all this had been too little, the bounds of the ha- 
bitable globe ſeemed to be extended, and a new world was 
fubjedted to his command. Upon his reſignation, the Bur- 
Sundian provinces, and the Spaniſh kingdoms with their de- 
pendencies, both in the old and new worlds, devolved to 
Philip. But Charles tranſmitted his dominions to his ſon, 
io a N very different from that in which he * had 
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received them. They were augmented. by the acceſſion of 
new provinces; they were habituated to obey an adminiſtra- 
tion no leſs vigorous than ſteady; they were accuſtomed to 
expenſive and perſevering efforts, which, though neceſſary 
in the conteſts between civilized nations, had been little 


known in Europe before the fixteenth century, The provin- 


ces of Frieſland, Utrecht, and Overyſſel, which he acquired 
by purchaſe from their former proprietors, and the dutchy 
of Gueldres, of which be made himſelf maſter, partly by 
force of arms, partly by the arts of negotiation, were addi- 
tions of great value to his Burgundian dominions. Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella tranſmitted to him all the provinces of 
Spain, from the bottom of the Pyrenees to the frontiers of 
Portugal; but as he maintained a perpetual peace with that, 
kingdom, amidſt the various efforts of his enterpriſing ambi- 
tion, he made no acquiſition of territory in that quarter. 
Charles had gained, however, a vaſt acceſſion of power in 
this part of his dominions. By his ſucceſs in the war with 
the commons of Caſtile, he exalted the regal prerogative up- 
on the ruins of the privileges which formerly belonged to the 
people. Though he allowed the name of the Cortes to re- 
main, and the formality of holding it to be continued; he 
reduced its authority and juriſdiction almoſt to nothing, and 
modelled it in ſuch a manner, that it became rather a junto 
of the ſervants of the crown, than an aſſembly of the repre- 
ſentatives of the people. One member of the conſtitution 
being thus lopped off, it was impoſſible but that the other 
mult feel the ſtroke, and ſuffer by it. The ſuppreſſion of 
the popular power rendered the ariftocratical leſs formidable. 
The grandees, prompted by the warlike ſpirit of the age, 
or allured by the honours which they enjoyed in a court, 
exhauſted their fortunes in military ſervice, or in attending 
on the perſon of their prince. They did not dread, perhaps 
did not obſerve, the dangerous progreſs of the royal autho- 
rity, which, leaving them the vain diſtinction of being covers» 
ed in preſence of their ſovereign, {tripped them, by degrees, 
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of that real power which they poſſeſſed while they formed 
one body, and acted in concert with the people. Charles's 
ſucceſs in aboliſhing the privileges of the commons, and in 
breaking the power of the nobles of Caſtile, encouraged 
Philip to invade the lhberties of Amigon, which were till 
more extenſive. The Caſtilians, accuſtomed to ſubjection 
themſelves, aſſiſted in impoſing the yoke on their more hap- 
py and independent neighbours. The will of the ſovereign 
became the ſupreme law in all the kingdoms of Spain; and 
princes who were not checked in forming their plans by 
the jealoufy of the people, nor controlled in executing them 
by the power of the nobles, could both aim at great objects, 
and call forth the whole ſtrength of the monarchy in order 
to attain them. h g 

As Charles, by extending the royal prerogative, rendered 
the monarchs of Spain maſters at home, he added new dig- 
nity and power to their crown by his foreign acquiſitions. 
He ſecured to Spain the quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
Naples, which Ferdinand had uſurped by fraud, and held 
with difficulty. He united the dutchy of Milan, one of 
the moſt fertile and populous Italian provinces, to the Spa- 
niſh crown; and left his ſuceeſſors, even without taking 
their other territories-into the account, the moſt conſiderable 
princes in Italy, which had been long the theatre of con- 
tention to the great powers of Europe, and in which they 
had ſtruggled with emulation to obtain the ſuperiority. 
When the French, in conformity to the treaty of Chateau- 
Cambreſis, withdrew their forces out of Italy, and finally re- 


- linquiſhed all their ſchemes of conqueſt on that fide of the 


Alps, the Spaniſh dominions then roſe in importance, and 
enabled their kings, as long as the monarchy retamed any 
degree of vigour, to preſerve the chief ſway. in all the tranſ- 
actions of that country. But whatever acceſſion, either of 
interior authority or of foreign dominion, Charles gained for 
the monarchs of Spain in Europe, was inconfiderable when 
compared with his acquiſitions in the new world. He ad- 
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ed there, not provinces, but empires to. his crown, He 
conquered territories of ſuch immenſe extent; he diſcovered 
ſuch inexhauſtible veins. of wealth, and opened ſuch bound- 
leſs proſpects of every kind, as muſt have rouſed his ſueceſ- 
ſor, and have called him forth to action, though his ambi- 
tion had been much leſs ardent than that of Philip, and 
muſt have rendered him not only enterpriſing but formid- 
able. 

While the elder branch of the Auſtrian family roſe to 
ſuch pre- eminence in Spain, the younger, of which Ferdi- 
nand was the head, grew to be conſiderable in Germany 
the ancient. hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria in 
Germany, united to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, which Ferdinand had acquired by marriage, formed a 
reſpectable power; and when the Imperial dignity was add- 


ed to theſe, Ferdinand poſſeſſed. territories more extenſive 


than had belonged to any prince, Charles V. excepted, who 
had been at the head of the empire for ſeveral ages. For- 
tunately for Europe, the diſguſt which Philip conceived on 
account of Ferdinand's refuſing to relinquiſh the Imperial 
crown in his favour, not only prevented for ſome time the 
ſeparate members of the houſe of Auſtria from acting in 


concert, but occaſioned between them a viſible alienation 


and rivalſhip. By degrees, however, regard to the intereſt 
of their family extiuguiſhed this impolitical animoſity. 
The confidence which was natural returned; the aggrandiz- 
ing of the houſe of Auſtria became the common object of 
all their ſchemes; they gave and received aſſiſtance alter- 
nately towards the execution of them; and each derived con- 
lideration and importance from the other's ſucceſs. A fas 
mily ſo great and ſo aſpiring, became the general object of 
jealouſy and terror. All the power, as well as policy, of 
Europe were exerted during a century, in order to check 
and humble it. Nothing can give a more ſtriking idea of 
the aſcendant which it had acquired, and of the terror which 
it had inſpired, than that after its vigour was ſpent with 
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extraordinary exertions of its ſtrength, after Spain was be- 
come only the ſhadow of a great name, and its monarchs 
were ſunk into debility and dotage, the houſe of Auſtria 
{till continued to be formidable. The nations of Europe 
had ſo often felt its ſuperior power, and had been ſo con- 
ſtantly employed in guarding againſt it, that the dread of it 
became a kind of political habit, the influence of which re. 
mained when the cauſes which had formed it ceaſed: to 
exiſt. | 

While the houſe of Auſtria went on with ſuch ſucceſs in 
enlarging its dominions, France made no conſiderable acqui- 
ſition of new territory. All its ſchemes of conqueſt in Ita- 
ly had proved abortive; it had hitherto obtained no eſtabliſh- 
ment of conſequence in the new world; and after the con- 
tinued and vigorous efforts of four ſucceſſive reigus, the con- 
fines of the kingdom were much the ſame as Louis XI. had 
left them. But though France made not ſuch large ſtrides 
towards dominion as the houſe of Auſtria, it continued to 
advance by ſteps which were more ſecure, becauſe they 
were gradual and leſs obſerved. The conqueſt of Calais 
put it out of the power of the Engliſh to invade France but 
at their utmoſt peril, and delivered the French from the 
dread of their ancient enemies, who, previous to that event, 
could at any time penetrate into the kingdom by that ave: 
nue, and thereby retard or defeat the execution of their beſt 
concerted enterpriſes againſt any foreign power. The im- 
portant acquiſition of Metz covered that part of their fron- 
tier which formerly was moſt feeble, and lay moſt expoſed 
to inſult. France, from the time of its obtaining theſe ad- 
ditional ſecurities againſt external invaſion, muſt be deemed 
the moſt powerful kingdom in Europe, and is more fortu- 
nately ſituated than any on the continent either for conqueſt 
or defence. From the confines of Artois to the bottom of 
the Pyrenees, and from the Britiſh channel to the frontiers 
of Savoy and the coalt of the Mediterranean, its territories 
lay compact and unmingled with thoſe of any other power» 
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Several of the conſiderable provinces, which had contracted 
a ſpirit of independence by their having been long ſubject 
to the great vaſſals of the crown, who were often at vari- 
ance or at war with their maſter, were now accuſtomed to 
recognize and to obey one ſovereign. As they became 
members of the ſame monarchy, they aſſumed the ſentiments 
of that body into which they were incorporated, and co- 
operated with zeal towards promoting its intereſt and hon- 
our. The power and influence wreſted from the nobles 
were ſeized by the crown. The people were not admitted 
to ſhare in theſe ſpoils; they gained no new privilege; they 


acquired no additional weight in the legiſlature. It was 


not for the ſake of the people, but in order to extend their 
own prerogative, that the monarchs of France had laboured 
to humble their great vaſſals. Satisfied with having brought 
them under entire ſubjection to the crown, they diſcovered 
no ſolicitude to free the people from their ancient depend- 
ence on the nobles whom they held, and by whom they were 
often oppreſſed. 

A monarchy, at the head of a kingdom thus united at home 
and ſecure from abroad, was entitled to form great deſigns, 
becauſe he felt himſelf in a condition to execute them. The 
foreign wars which had continued with little interruption 
from the acceſſion of Charles VIII. had not only cheriſhed 
and augmented the martial genius of the nation, but by in- 
uring the troops during the courſe of long ſervice to the fa- 
tigues of war, and accuſtoming them to obedience, had add. 
ed the force of diſcipline to their natural ardour. A gallant 
and active body of nobles, who conſidered themſelves as idle 
and uſeleſs, unleſs when they were in the field; who were 
lardly acquainted with any paſtime or exerciſe but what was 
military; and who knew no road to power, or fame, or 
wealth, but war, would not have ſuffered their ſovereign to 
remain long in ination. The people, little acquainted with 
the arts of peace, and always ready to take arms at the com- 
mand of their ſuperiors, were accuſtomed, by the expence of 
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long wars dirtied on in diſtant countries, to bear impoſitions, 
which, however - inconfiderable they may ſeem if eſtimated 
by the exorbitant rate of modern exactions, appear immenſe 
when compared with the ſums levied in France, or in any o- 
ther country of Europe, previous to the reign of Louis XI. 
As all the members of which the ſtate was compoſed were 
thus impatient for action, and capable of great efforts, the 
ſchemes and operations of France muſt have been no leſs for. 
midable to Europe than thoſe of Spain. The ſuperior ad. 
vantages of its ſituation, the contiguity and compaRneſs of 
its territories, together with the peculiar ſtate of its politi- 
cal conſtitution at that juncture, muſt have rendered its en- 
terpriſes ſtill more alarming and more deciſive. The king 
poſſeſſed ſuch a degree of power as gave him the entire-com- 
mand of his ſubjects; the people were ſtrangers to thoſe oc- 
cupations and habits of life which render men averſe to war, 
or unfit for it; and the nobles though reduced to the ſubor- 
dination neceſſary in a regular government, {till retained. the 
high undaunted ſpirit which was the effect of their ancient 
independence. The vigour: of the feudal times remained, 
their anarchy was at an end; and the kings of France could 
avail themſelves of the martial ardour which that ſingular in- 
ſtitution bad kindled or kept alive, without being expoſed to 
any of the dangers or inconveniencies which are W 
from it when in entire fore. 

A kingdom in ſuch a ſtate is, perhape, es of nate 
military efforts than at any other period in its progreſs. But 
how formidable or how fatal ſoever to the other nations of 
Europe the power of ſuch a monarchy might have been, the 
civil wars which broke out-in France ſaved them at that 
juncture from feeling its effects. Theſe wars, of which re- 
ligion was the pretext and ambition the cauſe, wherein great 
abilities were diſplayed by the leaders of the different fac- 
tions, and little conduct or firmneſs were manifeſted by the 
* crown under a ſueceſſion of weak princes, kept France occu- 
pied and embroiled for half a century. During theſe com- 
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motions the internal ſtrength of the kingdom was much waſt- 
ed, and ſuch. a ſpirit, of anarchy. was ſpread among the no- 
bles, to whom rebellion was familiar, and the reſtraint, of 
laws unknown, that a conſiderable interval became requiſite 

not only for recruiting the internal vigour of the nation, but 
for re-eſtabliſhing|the authority of the prince; ſo that it was 
long before France could turn her whole attention towards 
foreign tranſactions, or act with her proper force in foreign 
wars. It was long before ſhe roſe to that aſcendant in Eu- 
rope which. ſhe has maintained ſince the adminiſtration of 
cardinal Richlieu, and which the fituation as well as extent 
of the kingdom, the nature of her government together with 
the character of her people, entitle her to maintain. | 

While the kingdoms on the continent grew into power 
and conſequence, England likewiſe made conſiderable pro- 
greſs towards regular goverament and iuterior ſtrength. 
Henry VIII. probably withaut intention, and certainly 

e without any conſiſtent plan, of which his nature was inca- 

t pable, purſued the ſcheme of depreſſing the nobility, which 

, the policy of his father Henry VII. had begun. The pride 

d and caprice of his temper led him to employ chiefly new men 

N- in the adminiſtration of affairs, becauſe he found them moſt 

to obſequious, or leaſt ſcrupulous; and he not only conferred 

le on them ſuch plenitude of power, but exalted them to ſuch 

pre-eminence in dignity, as mortified and degraded the an- 
er cient nobility, By the alienation or ſale of the church lands, 
ut which were diſſipated with a profuſion not inſcrior to the ra- 
of pacioufneſs with which they had been ſeized, as well as by 

he che privilege granted to the ancient landholders of ſelling * 

nat their eſtates, or diſpoſing of them by will, an immenſe pro- 


1 perty, formerly locked up, was brought into circulation. 1 
eat This put the ſpirit of induſtry and commerce. in motion, and 4 
ac- gave it ſome: conſiderable degree of vigour. The road to 1 
the power and to opulence became open to perſons of every con- 9 
cu- dition. A ſudden and exceſſive flow. of wealth from the | 


2M Weſt Indies proved fatal to induſtry in Spainz a moderate 
Vol. IV. U 0 
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acceſſion in England to the ſum in circulation gave life to 
commerce, awakened the ingenuity of the nation, and ex- 
cited it to uſeful enterpriſe, In France, what the nobles 
loſt the crown gained. In England, the commons were 
gainers as well as the king. Power and influence accom- 
panied of courſe the property which they acquired. They 
roſe to conſideration among their fellow-ſubje&ts; they be- 
gan to feel their own importance; and extending their in- 
fluence in the legiſlative body gradually, and often when nei- 
ther they themſelves nor others foreſaw all the effects of their 
claims and pretenſions, they at laſt attained that high autho- 


rity to which the Britiſh conſtitution is indebted for the ex- 


iſtence, and muſt owe the preſervation, of its liberty. At 
the ſame time that the Engliſh conſtitution advanced to- 
wards perfection, ſeveral circumſtances brought on a change 
in the ancient ſyſtem with reſpect to foreign powers, and. in- 
troduced another more beneficial to the nation. As ſoon 
as Henry diſclaimed the ſupremacy of the papal ſee, and 
broke off all connexion with the papal court, conſiderable 
ſums were ſaved to the nation, of which it had been annually 
drained by remittances to Rome fot diſpenſations and indul- 
ences, by the expence of pilgrimages into foreign coun- 
triesÞ, or by payment of annates, firſt fruits, and a thouſand 
other taxes which that artful and rapacious court levied on 
the credulity of mankind. The exerciſe of a juriſdiction 
different from that of the civil power, and claiming not only 
to be independent of it, but ſuperior to it, a wild ſoleciſm 
in government, apt not only to perplex and diſquiet weak 
minds, but tending directly to diſturb ſociety, was finally a- 
boliſhed. Government became more ſimple as well as more 


Abe loſs which the nation ſuſtained by moſt of theſe articles 
is þcious, and muſt have been great. Even that by pilgrimages 
was not inconſiderable. In the year 1428, licence was obtained 
by no fewer than 916 perſons to viſit the ſhrine of St. James of 
Compoſtella in Spain. Rymer, vol. x. p. . In 1434, the num- 
ber of pilgrims to the ſame place was 2460. Ibid. p. In 
1445, they were 2100, vol. xi. p. © | 
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reſpeRable, when no rank or character exempted any perſon 
from being amenable to the ſame courts as other ſubjects, 
from being tried by the fame judges, and from n ac- 
quitted or condemned by the ſame laws. 

By the loſs of Calais the Engliſh were excluded few the 
continent. All ſchemes for invading France became of 
courſe as chimerical as they had formerly been pernicious. 
The views of the Engliſh were confined, firſt by neceſſity, 
and afterwards from choice, within their own iſland. That 
rage for conqueſt which had poſſeſſed the nation during ma- 
ny centuries, and waſted its ſtrength in perpetual and fruit- 
-{5 wars, ceaſed at length. Thoſe active ſpirits which had 
known and followed no profeſſion but war, fought for occu- 
pation in the arts of peace, and their country was benefited 
as much by the one as it had ſuffered by the other. The na- 
tion, which had been exhauſted by frequent expeditions to 
the continent, recruited its numbers, and acquired new 
ttrengthz and when roufed by any extraordinary exigency to 
take part in foreign operations, the vigour of its efforts was 
proportionally great, becauſe they were only occaſional and 
of a ſhort contmuance. | 

The ſame principle which had led England to adopt this 


new ſyſtem with regard to the powers on the continent, oc- 


caſioned a change in its plan of conduct with reſpect to Scot- 
land, the only foreign ſtate with which, on account of its fi 
tuation in the ſame iſland, the Engliſh had ſuch a cloſe con- 
nexion as demanded their perpetual attention. Inſtead of 
proſecuting the ancient ſcheme of conquering that kingdom, 
which the nature of the country, defended by a brave and 
hardy people, rendered dangerous if not- impracticable; it 
appeared more eligible to endeavour at obtaining ſuch influ- 
ence in Scotland as might exempt England from any danger 
or diſquiet from that quarter. The national poverty of the 
Scots, together with the violence and animoſity of their fac- 
tions, rendered the execution of this plan eaſy to a people 
far ſuperior to them in wealth. The leading men of great- 
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eſt power and popularity were gained; the miniſters and fa- 
vourites of the crown were corrupted; and ſuch abſolute di- 
rection of the Scottiſh councils was acquired, as rendered 
the operations of the one kingdom dependent, in a great 
meaſure, on the ſovereign of the other. Such perfect exter- 
nal ſecurity, added to the interior advantages which England 
no poſſeſſed, muſt ſoon have raiſed it to new conſideration 
and importance; the long reign of Elizabeth, equally con- 
ſpicuous for wiſdom, for ſteadineſs, and for vigour, accelerat- 
ed its progreſs, and carried it with greater rapidity towards 
that elevated ſtation which it hath ſince held n the 
powers of Europe. 

During the period in which aint political ſtate of the great 
kingdoms underwent ſuch changes, revolutions of confider- 
able importance happened in that of the ſecondary or infe- 
rior powers. 'Thoſe in the papal court are * . 
and of moſt extenſive conſequence. 

In the Preliminary Book, I have mentioned the riſe of 
that ſpiritual juriſdiction which the popes claim as vicars of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and have traced the progreſs of that authority 
which they poſſeſs as temporal princes. Previous to the 
reign of Charles V. there was nothing that tended to circum- 
ſcribe or to moderate their authority, but ſcience and phi- 
loſophy, which began to revive and be cultivated, The pro- 
greſs of theſe, however, was ſtill inconſiderable; they always 
operate ſlowly; and it is long before their influence reaches 
the people, or can produce any ſenſible effect upon them. 
They may perhaps gradually, and in a long courſe of years, 
undermine and ſhake an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of falſe religion, 
but there is no inſtance of their having overturned one. The 
battery is too feeble/to demoliſh thoſe fabrics which ſuper- 
ſtition raiſes on deep foundations, and can . with 
the moſt conſummate art. 

Luther had attacked the papal ſupremacy with 450 wea- 
pons, and with an impetuoſity more formidable. The time 
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and manner of his attack concurred with a multitude of cir- 
cumſtances, which have been explained, in giving him imme- 
diate ſucceſs. Ihe charm Which had bound mankind for 
ſo many ages was broken at once: The human mind, which 
had continued long as tame and paſſive as if it had been 
formed to believe whatever was taught, and to bear what- 
ever was impoſed, rouſed of a ſudden and became inquiſitive, 
mut inous, and diſdainful of the yoke to which it had hither- 
to ſubmitted. That wonderful ferment and agitation of 
mind, which, at this diſtance of time, appears unaccountable, 
or is condemned as extravagant, was ſo general, that it muſt 
have been excited by cauſes which were natural and of pow- 
erful eſſicacy. The kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, and almoit one-half of Germany, threw 
off their allegianee to the pope, aboliſhed his juriſdiction 
within their territories, and gave the ſanction of law to modes 
of diſcipline and; ſyſtems of doctrine which were not only in- 
dependent of his power, but hoſtile to it. Nor was this ſpi- 
rit of innovation conſined to thoſe countries which openly 
revolted from the popez it ſpread through all Europe, aid 
broke out in every part of it with various degrees of vio- 
leuce. It penetrated early into France, and made a quick 
progreſs there. In that kingdom, the number of converts 
to the opinions of the reformers was ſo great, their zeal ſo 
| enterpriſing, and the abilities of their leaders ſo diltinguiſhs ; 
| cd, that they ſoon ventured to contend for ſuperiority: with 
! the eſlabliſned church, and were ſometimes on the point of 
obtaining it. In all the proxinces of Germany which con- 
inued to acknowledge the papal ſupremacy, as well as in tie 
Los- Countries, the proteſtant doctrines were ſecretly taught, ; 
and had gained ſo: many proſelytes, that they were ripe for 1 
E 
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revolt, and were reſtrained merely by the-dreab of their rus! 

lers from _ imitating the example of their neighbor, and 

allerting their independence? Even in Spain and Italy, F 

ymptoms to ſhake off the-yoke appeared. Fe pretenſions [ 

ol the pope to iufallible knowledge and ſupreme power were 
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treated by many perſons of eminent learning and abilities 
with ſuch ſcorn, or attacked with ſuch vebemence, that the 


moſt vigilant attention of the civil magiſtrate, the higheſt 


ſtrains of pontifical authority, and all the rigour of inquiſi. 
torial juriſdiction were requiſite to check and extinguiſſi it. 

The defection of ſo many opulent and powerful king. 
doms from the papal fee, was a fatal blow to its grandeur 
and power. It abridged the dominions of the popes" in ex- 
tent, it diminiſhed their revenues, and left them fewer re- 
wards to beſtow on the ecclefiaſtics of various denomina» 
tions, attached to them by vows of obedience as well as by 
ties of intereſt, and whom they employed as inſtruments to 


eſtabliſh or ſupport their uſurpations in every part of Eu- 


rope. The countries too which now diſclaimed their au- 
thority, were thoſe which formerly had been moſt devoted 
to it. The empire of ſuperſtition differs from every other 
ſpecies of dominion; its power is often greateſt and moſt 
implicitly obeyed in the provinces moſt remote from the ſeat 
of government; while ſuch as are ſituated nearer to that are 
more apt to diſcern the artifices ' by which it is upheld,” or 
the impoſtures on which it is founded. The perſonal frail- 
ties or vices of the popes, the errors as well as corruption of 
their adminiftration, the ambition, venality, and deceit which 
reigned in their courts, fell immediately under the obſerva- 
tion of the Ttahans, and conld not fail of diminiſhing that 
reſpe& which begets ſubmiſſion. © But in Germany, Eng- 
land, and the more remote parts of Europe, theſe were ei- 
ther altogether unknown, or being only known by report, 
made a ſhghter impreſſion. Veneration for the papal dig- 
nity increaſed accordingly in theſe countries in proportion 
to their diſtance from Rome; and that veneration, added 
to their groſs ignorance, rendered them equally eredulous 
and paſſive. In tracing the progreſs of the papal domina- 
tion, the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsfut inſtances bf encroach- 
ment are to be found in Germany and other countries di. 
Rant from Italy. In theſe its impolitions were heavieſt and 
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its . the moſt rapacious; ſo, that in eſtimating, the 
diminution of power which the court of Rome ſuffered 1a 
conſequence of the reformation, not only the number but 
the character of the people who revolted, not only the 
great extent of territory, but the extraordinary obſequiouſ- 
neſs of the — which it loſt, d be n into the 
accounts te y 


Nor was it only by this defeRion of * 1 24 — 


and ſtates which the reformation occaſioned, that it contri- 
buted to diminiſh» the power of the Roman pontiffs. It o- 
bliged them to adopt a different ſyſtem of conduct towards 
the nations which ſtill continued to recogniſe their juriſdic- 
tion, and to govern them by new maxims and with a milder 
ſpirit. The reformation taught them, by a fatal example, 
what they ſeem not before to have apprehended, that the 
credulity and patience of mankind might be overburdened 
and exhauſted, - They became afraid of venturing upon any 
ſuch exertion-of their authority as might alarm or exaſperate 
their ſubjects, and (excite them to a new revolt. They ſaw 
a rival church eſtabliſned in many countries of Europe, the 
members of which were on the watch to obſerve any errors 
in their adminiſtration, and eager to expoſe them. They 
were ſenſible that the opinions, adverſe to their power and 
uſurpations, were not adopted by their enemies alone, but 
had ſpread even among the people who ſtill adhered to them. 
Upon all theſe accounts, it was no longer poſſible to lead or 
to govern their flock in the ſame manner as in thoſe dark 
and quiet ages when faith was implicit, when ſubmiſſion was 
unreſerved, and all tamely followed and obeyed the voice of 


their paſtor. From the æra of the reformation, the popes 


have ruled rather by addreſs and management than by autho- 
rity. Though the ſtyle of their decrees be {till the ſame, 
the effect of them is very different. Thoſe, bulls and inter- 
dicts which, before the reformation, made the greateſt prin- 
ces tremble, have ſince that period been diſregarded or de- 
ſpiſed by the moſt inconſiderable. Thoſe bold deciſions 
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and acts of juriſdiction which, during many ages, not only 


paſſed uncenſured, but were revered as the awards of a ſa- 
cred tribunal, would, fince Luther's appearance, be treated 


by one part of Europe as the effect of folly, or arrogance, 


and be deteſted by the other as impious and, unjuſt. The 
to accommodate themſelves to the notions: of their adhe- 


rents, but to pay ſome regard to the prejudices of their ene 


mies. They ſeldom venture to claim new powers, or even 
to inſiſt obſtinately on their ancient prerogatives, leſt they 
ſhould irritate the former; they carefully avoid every mea- 
ſure that may either excite the indignation or draw on them 
the deriſion of the latter. The policy of the court of Rome 
has become as cautious, circumſpect, and timid, as it was 
once adventurous and violent; and though their pretenſions 
to infallibility, on which all their authority is founded, does 
not allow them to renounce any juriſdiction, which they 
have at any time claimed or exerciſed, they ſind it expedi- 
ent to ſuffer many of their prerogatives to lie dormant, and 
not to expoſe themſelves to the riſk of loſing that remainder 
of power which they {till enjoy, by ill timed attempts to- 
wards reviving obſolete pretenſions. Before the ſixteenth 
century, the popes were the movers and directors in every 
conſiderable enterpriſe; they were at the head of every 
great alliance; and being conſidered as arbiters in the affairs 
of Chriſtendom, the court of Rome was the centre of poli- 
tical negotiation and intrigue. Since that time, the greateſt 
operations in Europe have been carried on independent of 
them; they have ſunk almoſt to a level with the other petty 
princes of Italy; they continue to claim, though they dare 
not exereiſe, the ſame ſpiritual juriſdiction, but hardly re- 


tain auy ſhadow of the 2 power which _ ancient» 
ly poſſeſſed. 11 4. 


But how fatal ſoever tha peſt may * 8 to 
the power of the popes, it has contributed to improve the 
church of Rome both in ſcience and in morals, Ihe deſirt 
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of equalling the reformers in thoſe talents which had pro- 
cured them reſpect; the neceſſity of acquiring the know- 
ledge requiſite for defending their own tenets; or refuting 
the arguments of their opponents, together with the emula- 
tion natural between two rival churches, engaged the Roman 
catholic clergy to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of uſeful 
ſcience, which they cultivated with ſuch aſſiduity and ſuc- 
ceſs, that they have gradually become as eminent in litera- 
ture, as they were in ſome periods infamous for ignorance. 
The ſame principle occaſioned a change no leſs confiderable 
in the morals of the Romiſſi clergy. Various cauſes which 
have formerly been enumerated, had concurred in introduc» 
ing great irregularity, and even diſſolution of manners, a- 
mong the popiſh clergy. Luther and his adherents began 
their attack on the church with ſuch vehement invectives 
againſt theſe, that, in order to remove the ſeandal, and ſi- 
lence their declamations, greater decency of conduct became 
neceſſary. The reformers themſelves were ſo eminent not 
only for the purity but even auſterity of their manners, and 
had acquired ſuch reputation among the people on that ac- 
count, that the Roman catholic clergy muſt have ſoon loſt 
all credit, if they had not endeavoured to conform in ſome 
meaſure to their ſtandard. - They knew that all their ac- 
tions fell under the ſevere inſpection of the proteſtants, 
whom enmity and emulation- prompted to- obſerve every 
vice, or even impropriety in their conduct; to cenſure them 
without indulgence, and expoſe them without mercy. - This 
rendered them, of courſe, not only cautious to avoid fuch 
enormities as might give offence, but ſtudious to acquire the 
virtues which might merit praiſe. In Spain and Portugal, 
where the tyrannical juriſdiction of the inquiſition cruſhed 
the proteſtant faith as ſoon as it appeared, the ſpirit of 
popery continues invariable; ſcience has made fmall pro- 
greſs, and the character of eccleſiaſtics has undergone little 
change. But in thoſe countries where the members of the 
wo churches have mingled: freely with each other, or have 
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carried on any conſiderable "intercourſe, either commercial 
or literary, an extraordinary alteration m the ideas, as well 
as in the morals of the popiſh eceleſiaſtics, is manifeſt, In 
France, the manners of the dignitaries and ſecular clergy 

have become decent and exemplary in an high degree. Ma- 
ny of them have been diſtinguiſhed for all the accompliſh. 
ments and virtues which can adorn their profeſſion; and 
differ greatly from their predeceſſors before the reſorttaitice, 
both in their maxims and in their conduct. 

Nor has the influence of the reformation been felt only 
by the inferior members of the Roman catholic church; it 
has extended to the ſee of Rome, to the ſovereign pontiffs 
themſelves. Violations of decorum, and even treſpaſſes a. 
gainſt morality, which paſſed without cenſure in thoſe ages, 
when neither the power of popes, nor the veneration of the 
people for their character, had any bounds; when there was 
no hoſtile eye to obſerve the errors in their conduct, and no 
adverfaries zealous to inveigh againſt them; would be liable 
now to the ſevereſt animadverſion, and excite general indiy- 
nation or horror. Inſtead of rivalling the courts of tempo- 
ral princes in gaiety, and ſurpaſſing them in licentiouſnels, 
the popes have ſtudied to aſſume manners more ſevere and 
more ſuitable to their eccleſiaſtical character. The chair of 
St. Peter hath not been polluted during two centuries, by 
any pontiff that reſembled Alexander VI. or ſeveral of his 
predeceſſors, who were a diſgrace to religion and to human 
nature. Throughout this long ſucceſſion of popes, a won- 
derful decorum of conduct, compared with that of preced- 
ing ages, is obſervable. Many of them, eſpecially among 
the pontiffs of the preſent century, have been conſpicuous 
for all the virtues becoming their high ſtation z and by ther 
humanity, their love of literature, and their moderation, 
have made ſome atonement to mankind for the crimes of 
their predeceſſors. Thus the beneficial influences of the re- 
formation have been more extenſive than they appear on 4 
ſuperficial view; and this great divifion in the Chriſta 
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church hath contributed, in ſome meaſure, to increaſe puri- 
ty of manners, to diffuſe ſcience, and to inſpire humanity. 
Hiſtory recites ſuch a number of ſhocking events occaſioned 
by religious diſſenſions, that it mult afford peculiar ſatisfac. 
tion to trace any one ſalutary or beneficial effect to that 
ſource from which ſo many fatal calamities have flowed. 
The republic of Venice, which, at the beginning of the 
ſixteenth. century, had appeared ſo formidable, that almoſt 
all the potentates of Europe united in a confederacy for its 
deſtruction, declined gradually from its ancient power and 
BW fplendor. The Venetians not only loſt a great part of their 
Wl territory in the war excited by the league of Cambray, but the 
revenues as well as vigour of the ſtate were exhauſted by their 
extraordinary and long-continued efforts in their own defence; 
and that commerce by which they had acquired their wealth 
and power began to decay, without any hopes of its reviving. 
all che fatal conſequences to their republic whichthe ſagacity, 
» of the Venetian ſenate foreſaw on the firſt diſcovery of a paſ- 
„ge to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, actual- 
ly took place. Their endeavours to prevent the Portugueſe, 
{rom eſtabliſhing themſelves in the Eaſt Indies, not only by 
cxciting the Soldans of Egypt, and the Ottoman monarchs, 
to turn their arms againſt ſuch dangerous intruders, but by 
afording ſecret aid to the infidels in order to inſure their 
ſucceſs , proved ineffectual. The activity and valour of 
the Portugueſe ſurmounted every obſtacle, and obtained ſuch 
2 firm footing in that fertile country, as ſecured to them 
large poſſeſſions, together with an influence ſtill more exten- 
ive, Liſbon, inſtead of Venice, became the ſtaple for the 
precious. commodities of the Eaſt. The Venetians, after 
haring poſſeſſed for many years, the monopoly of that bene- 
feial commerce, had the mortification to be excluded from 
amoſt any ſhare in it. The diſcoveries of the Spaniards in 
re- be Weſtern world proved no leſs: fatal to inferior branches 
a el their commerce. The original defects which were for- 
jag Freher. Script. Rer. German. vol. i. 529. 
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carried on any conſiderable "intercourſe, either commercial 
or literary, an extraordinary alteration m the ideas, as well 
as in the morals of the popiſh eceleſiaſtics, is manifeſt, In 
France, the manners of the dignitaries and ſecular clergy 
have become decent and exemplary in an high degree. Ma- 
ny of them have been diſtinguiſhed for all the accompliſh 
ments and virtues which can adorn their profeſſion; and 
differ greatly from their predeceſſors before the reformation, 
both in their maxims and in their conduct. 

Nor has the influence” of the reformation been felt only 
by the inferior members of the Roman catholic church; it 
has extended to the ſee of Rome, to the ſovereign pontiffs 
themſelves. Violations of decorum, and even treſpaſſes a- 
gainſt morality, which paſſed without cenſure in thoſe ages, 
when neither the power of popes, nor the veneration of the 
people for their character, had any bounds; when there was 
no hoſtile eye to obſerve the errors in their conduct, and no 
adverſaries zealous to inveigh againſt them; would be liable 
now to the ſevereſt animadverſion, and excite general indig- 
nation or horror. Inſtead of rivalling the courts of tempo- 
ral princes in gaiety, and ſurpaſſing them in licentiouſneſs, 
the popes have ſtudied to aſſume manners more ſevere and 
more ſuitable to their eccleſiaſtical character. The chair of 
St. Peter hath not been polluted during two centuries, by 
any pontiff that reſembled Alexander VI. or ſeveral of his 
predeceſſors, who were a diſgrace to religion and to human 
nature. Throughout this long ſucceſſion of popes, a won- 
derful decorum of conduct, compared with that of preced- 
ing ages, is obſervable. Many of them, eſpecially among 
the pontiffs of the preſent century, have been conſpicuous 
for all the virtues becoming their high ſtation; and by their 
humanity, their love of literature, and their moderation, 
have made ſome atonement to mankind for the crimes of 
their predeceſſors. Thus the beneficial influences of the re- 
formation have been more extenſive than they appear on a 
ſuperficial view; and this great divifion in the Chriſtias 
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church hath contributed, in ſome meaſure, to increaſe puri- 
ty of manners, to diffuſe ſcience, and to inſpire humanity. 
Hiſtory recites ſuch a number of ſhocking events occaſioned 
by religious diſſenſions, that it mult afford peculiar ſatisfac- 
tion to trace any one ſalutary or beneficial effect to that 
ſource from which ſo many fatal calamit ies have flowed. 
The republic of Venice, which, at the beginning of the 
ſixteenth. century, had appeared ſo formidable, that almoſt 
all the potentates of Europe united in a confederacy for its 
dellruction, declined gradually from its ancient power and 
ſplendor. The Venetians not only loſt a great part of their 
territory in the war excited by the league of Cambray, but the 
revenues as well as vigour of the ſtate were exhauſted by their 
extraordinary and long-continued efforts in their own defence; 
and that commerce by which they had acquired their wealth 
and power began to decay, without any hopes of its reviving. 
All the fatal conſequences to their republic whichthefagactty, 
of the Venetian ſenate foreſaw on the firſt diſcovery of a paſ- 
age to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, actual- 
ly took place. Their endeavours to prevent the Portugueſe, 
{rom eſtabliſhing themſelves in the Eaſt Indies, not only by 
cxciting the Soldans of Egypt, and the Ottoman monarchs, 
to turn their arms againſt ſuch dangerous intruders, but by 
alfording ſecret aid to the infidels in order to inſure their 
ſucceſs , proved ineffectual. The activity and valour of 
the Portugueſe ſurmounted every obſtacle, and obtained ſuch 
a firm footing: in that fertile country, as ſecured to them 
urge poſſeſſions, together with an influence ſtill more exten- 
live, Liſbon, inſtead of Venice, became the ſtaple. for the 
precious. commodities of the Eaſt. The Venetians, after 
having poſſeſſed for many years, the monopoly of that bene- 
feial commerce, had the mortification to be excluded from 
amoſt any ſhare in it. The diſcoveries of the Spaniards in 
tie Weſtern world proved no leſs: fatal to inferior branches 
ol their commerce. The original defects which were for- 
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merly pointed out in the conſtitution of the Venetian repub- 
lic ſtill continued, and the diſadvantages with which it un- 
dertook any great enterpriſe increaſed, rather than diminiſh. 
ed. The ſources, from which it derived its extraordinary 
riches. and power being dried up, the interior vigour of the 
ſtate. declined, and; of, courſe, its external operations became 
leſs formidable. Long before the middle of the ſixteenth 
century, Venice ceaſed to be one of the principal powers in 
Europe, and dwindled into a ſecondary and ſubaltern ſtate. 
But as the ſenate had the addreſs to conceal the diminution 
of its power, under the veil of moderation and caution ; as 
it made no rafh effort that could diſcover its weakneſs; as 
the ſymptoms of political decay in ſtates are not ſoon obſerv. 
ed, and are ſeldom ſo apparent to their neighbours as to 
occaſion any ſudden alteration in their conduct towards 
them, Venice continued long to be confidered and reſpected. 
She was treated not according to her preſent condition, but 
according to the rank which ſhe had formerly held. Charles 
V. as well as the kings of France his rivals, courted her aſlit- 
ance with emulation and ſolicitude in all their enterpriſes, 
Even down to the cloſe of the century, Venice remained not 
only an object of attention, but a conſiderable ſeat of political 
negotiation and intrigue. 

That authority which the firſt Coſmo di Medici, and 
Lawrence, his grandſon,” had acquired in the republic of M 
Florence, by their beneficence and abilities, inſpired their de- . 
ſcendants with the ambition of uſurping the fovereignty in W 5 
their country, and paved their way towards it. . Charles V. W 4. 
placed Alexander di Medici at the head of the republic W t. 
[A. D. 1550,] and to the natural intereſt and power of WJ ,., 
the family, added the weight as well as credit of the Im- tin 
perial protection. Of theſe, his ſucceſſor Coſmo, ſurnames 
the Great, availed himſelf; and eſtabliſhing his ſupreme au- 
thority on the ruins of the ancient republican conſtitution, 
he tranſmitted that, together with the title of grand duke of 
Tuſcany, to his deſcendants. Their dominions were com- 
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poſed of the territbries which had belonged to the three com · 
monwealths of Florence, Pifa, and Sienna, and formed one 
of the moſt reſpeAable of the Italian ſtates. 

The dukes of Savoy, during the former part of the ge. 
teenth century, poſſeſſed territories which were not conſider- 
able either for extent or value; and the French, having ſeiz- 
ed the greater part of them, obliged the reigning duke to 
retire for ſafety to the ſtrong fortreſs of Nice, where he ſhut 
himſelf up for ſeveral years, "while his ſon, the prince of 
Piedmont, endeavoured to better his fortune, by ſerving as 
an adventurer in the àrmĩes of Spain. The peace of Cateau- 
Cambreſis reſtored to him his paternal dominions. As 
theſe are environed on every hand by powerful neighbours, 


all whoſe motions the dukes of Savoy mult obſerve with the ; 
greateſt attention, in order not only to guard againſt the 


danger of being ſurpriſed and overpowered, but that they 
may chuſe their fide with diſcernment in thoſe quarrels 
wherein it is impoſſible for them to avoid taking part, this 
peculiarity in their ſituation ſeems to have had no inconſi- 
derable influence on their character. By rouſing them to 
perpetual attention, by keeping their ingenuity always on 
the ſtreteh, and engaging them in almoſt continual action, 
it hath formed a race of princes more ſagacious in diſcovering 
their true intereſt, more deciſive in their reſolutions, and 
more dexterous in availing themſelves of every occurrence 
which preſented itſelf, than any perhaps that can be fingled 
out in the hiſtory of Europe. By gradual acquiſitions the 
dukes of Savoy have added to their territories, as well as to 
their own importance; and aſpiring at length to regal dig- 
nity, which they obtained abont half a century ago, by the 
title of kings of Sardinia, they hold now no incontiderable 
rank among the monarchs of Europe. ' 


The territories which form the republic of the United 


Netherlands were loſt during the firſt part of the ſixteenth 

century, among the numerous provinces fubject to the houſe 

o Auſtria; and were then ſo inconſiderable, that hardly one 
Vol. IV, X 
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opportunity of mentioning them hath oceurred in all the bu- 
ſy period of this hiſtory. But ſoon after the peace of Ca- 
teau-Cambreſis, the violent and bigoted maxims of Philip's 
government, being carried into execution with unrelenting ri- 
gour by the duke of Alva, exaſperated the free people of the 
IL. ow. Countries to ſuch a degree, that they threw off the 
Spaniſh yoke, and aſſerted their ancient liberties and laws, 
'Theſe they defended with a perſevering valour, which gave 
employment to the arms of Spain during half a century, ex- 
lauſted the vigour, ruined the reputation of that monarchy, 
and at laſt conſtrained their ancient maſters to recogniſe and 
to treat with them as a free independent ſtate. This ſtate, 
founded on liberty, and reared by induſtry and economy, 
grew into great reputation, even while ſtruggling for its ex- 
iſtence. But when peace and ſecurity allowed it to enlarge 
its views, and to extend its commerce, it roſe to be one of 
the moſt reſpectable as well as enterpriſing powers in Eu- 
rope. | 

The tranſactions of the kingdoms in the North of Europe 
have been ſeldom atrended to in the courſe of this hiſtory. 

Ruſſia remained buried in that barbariſm and obſcurity, 
from which it was called about the beginning of the preſent 
century, by the creative genius of Peter the Great, who 
made his country known and formidable to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. | 
In Denmark and Sweden, during the reign of Charles 
V. great revolutions happened in their conſtitutions, civil as 
well as eccleſiaſtical. In the former kingdom, a tyrant 
being degraded from the throne, and expelled the coun- 
try, a new prince was called by the voice of the people 
to aſſume the reins of government. In the latter, a fierce 
people rouſed to arms by injuries and oppreſſion, ſhook 
off the Daniſh yoke, and conferred the regal dignity on 
its deliverer Guſtavus Ericſon, who had all the virtues 
of a hero and of a patriot. Denmark, exhauſted by fo- 
reign wars, or weakened by the diſſenſions between the 
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king and the nobles, became incapable' of ſuch efforts as 
were requiſite in order to recover the aſcendant which it had 
long poſſeſſed in the North of. Europe. Sweden, as ſoon as 
it was freed from the dominion of ſtrangers, began to re- 
cruit its ſtrength, and acquired in a ſhort time ſuch internal 
vigour, that it became the firſt kingdom in the North. Ear- 
ly in the ſubſequent century, it roſe to ſuch a high rank a- 


mong the powers of Europe, that it had the chief merit in 8 


forming, as well as conducting, that powerful league, which 
protected not only the proteſtant religion, but the liberties 


of Germany, againſt the bigotry and ambition of the houſe 
of Auſtria, M4 
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A BSOLUTION, the form of that uſed by father Tetzel in 
Germany, ii. Nele. 7 5+ 

Adorni, the faction of, aſſiſts the Imperial general Collona in the 
reduction of Genoa, ii. 139. 

Adrian, of Utrecht, made preceptor to Charles V. under William 
de Croy, lord of Chievres, ii. 22. His character, ib. Sent 
by Charles with power to aſſume the regency. of Caſtile on the 
death-of his grandfather, 26. His claim admitted by cardinal 
Ximenes, and executed in conjunction, 27. Authorized by 
Charles to hold the Cortes of Valencia, which refuſes to aſſem- 
ble before him, 60. Made viceroy of Caſtile on the departure 
of Charles for Germany, 62. His election remonſtrated againſt 
by the Caſtilians, i4. Is choſen pope, 136. Retroſpect of his 
conduct in Spain during the abſence of Charles, 145. Sends 
Ronquillo to reduce the Segovians, who repulſe him, . Sends 
Fonleca to beſiege the city, who is repulſed by the inhabitants 
of Medina del Campo, 146. Apologizes for Fonſeca's conduct. 
to the people, x47. Recals Fonſeca, and diſmiſſes his troops, 
10. His authority diſclaimed by the holy Junta, 149. Depriv- 
ed of power by them, 150. His ill reception on his arrival at 
Rome on being choſen to the papacy, 172. Reſtores the terri- 
tories acquired by his predeceſſor, 173. Labours to unite the 
coutending powers of Europe, ib... Publiſhes a bull for a three 
vears truce among them, 174. Accedes to the league againit 
the French king, #4, His death, 180. The ſentiments aud beha- 
viour of the people on that occaſion, ib. A retroſpect of his 
conduct towards the reformers, 189. His brief to the diet of 
Nuremberg, ibs. Receives a liſt of grievances from the diet, 
191. His conduct to the reformers, how eſteemed at Rome, 


193. 
Africa the Spaniſh troops ſent by cardinal Ximenes againſt Bar- 
baroſſa, defeated there, ii. 35. | 
Aigues Mortes, interview between the emperor Charles and Fran- 
; cis there, iii. 109. : 
| Aix-la-Chapelle, the emperor Charles crowned there, ii. 89. Ferdi- 
nand his brother crowned king of the Romans there, iii. 40. 


LE get argon, Don Ferdinand, Francis I. of France, taken priſoner at 
5e battle of Pavia, committed to his cuſtody, ii. 208. Con- 
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ducts Francis to Spain, 215. Delivers up Francis in purſuance 
of the treaty of Madrid, 229. Is ſent ambaſſador to Francis to 
require the fulfilment of his treaty, 242. Pope Clement VII. 
taken priſoner by the Imperialiſts, is committed to his cuſtody, 


259 | 

Pr + John Stuart, duke of, commands the French army ſent 
by Francis I. to invade Naples, ii. 203. | 

Albert, of Brandenburgh, grand maſter of the Teutonic order, be- 
comes a convert to the doctrines of Luther, ii. 238. Obtains of 
Sigiſmund king of Poland the inveſtiture of Pruſſia, ereQed 
into a dutchy, 16. Put under the ban of the empire, 239. His 
family fixed in the inheritance of Pruſſia, 16. Commands a 
body of troops in behalf of Maurice of Saxony, but endeavours 
to aſſert an independency, iv. 58. Defeats and takes the duke 
d' Aumale priſoner, and joins the emperor at Metz, 76. Is con- 
demned by the Imperial chamber for his demands on the bi- 
ſhops of — and Wurtzburg, 84. A league formed a- 
gainſt him, 85. Is defeated by Maurice, 6. Is again de- 
teated by Henry of Brunſwick, 87. Is driven out of Germa- 
ny, and dies in exile, is, His territories reſtored to his collate- 
ral heirs 10. F | 

Albert, elector of Mentz, the publication of indulgences in Ger- 
many committed to him, ii. 75. f 

Alexander VI. pope, remarks on the pontificate of, it. 96. 

Alexander di Medici. See Medici. | 

Algiers, how it was ſeized by Barbaroſſa, iii. 67. Is ſeized by the 
brother of the ſame name, on the death of the former, 68. Is 
taken under the protection of the Porte, ib. Is governed by 
Haſcen Aga in the abſence of Barbaroſſa, 158. Is beſieged by 
the emperor Charles V. 160. Charles forced to reimbark by 
bad weather, 161. 

Alraſchid, brother of Muley-Haſcen king of Tunis, ſolicits the pro- 
tection of Barbaroſſa againſt him, iii. 69. His treacherous treat- 
ment by Barbaroſla, 70. | 

Alva, duke of, adheres to Ferdinand of Aragon, in his diſpute with 
the archduke Philip concerning the regency of Caftile, ii. 10. 
Forces the dauphin to abandon the ſiege of Perpignan, iii. 17 t. 
Precides at the court- martial which condemns the elector of 
Saxony to death, 288. Detains the landgrave priſoner by the 
emperor's order, 297. Commands under- the emperor the 
army deſtined againſt France, iv. 75. Is appointed command- 
er in chief in — 117. Enters the eccleſiaſtical terri- 
tories and ſeizes the Campagna Romana, 159. Concludes a 
truce with the pope, 160. Negotiates a peace between Philip 
and the pope, with cardinal Cataffa, 180. Goes to Rome tc 
aſk pardon of the pope for his hoſtilities, 6. Is ſent to Paris 
in the name of Philip to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth, 2 rr. 

Anerſtorff, a nobleman of Holland, aſſociated by Charles V. with 
cardinal Ximenes, in the regeney of Caſtile, it. 33. 


- Anabaptifts, the origin of that ſect deduced, iii. 53, Their prin- 


cipal tenets, ib, Their W at Munſter, 54. Character 
3 
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of their principal leaders, &. They ſeize the city of Munſter 
55. They eſtabliſh a new form of government there, 44 
Chuſe Bocold king, 37. Their licentious practices, 58. A 


confederacy of the German princes formed againſt them, 59. 


Are blockaded in Munſter by the biſhop, . The city taken, 
and great flaughter made of them, 61. Their king put to 
death, ib. Character of the ſect fince that period, 62. See 
Maithias and Bocold. * 
Angleria, his authority cited in proof of the extortions of the Fle- 
miſh miniſters of Charles V. ii. 43. 
Anbal't, prince of, avows the opinions of Martin Luther, it. 189. 
Aunati, to the court of Rome, what, ii. 106. | 
Aragon, how Ferdinand became poſſeſſed of that kingdom, ii. 4. 
The Cortes of, acknowledges the archduke Philip's title to the 
crown, is, Ancient enmity between this kingdom and Caſtile, 8, 
Navarre added to this crown by the arts of Ferdinand, 18. 
Arrival of Charles V. 43. The Cortes not allowed to aſſemble 
in his name, 44. The refractory behaviour of the Aragonians, 
ib, They refuſe reſtitution of the kingdom of Navarre, is, 
Don John Lanuza appointed regent, on the departure of Charles 
for Germany, 62. Who compoſes the diſturbances there, 170. 
The moderation of Charles toward the inſurgents on his arrival 
in Spain, 172. See Spain, | 
Andres, an interview between Francis I. and Henry VIII. of 
England, ii. 71. | 
Aſturias, Charles ſon of Philip and Joanna, acknowledged prince 
of, by the Cortes of Caſtile, ii. 14. | 
Augſvurg, a diet called there by Charles V. ili. 35. His public 
cntry into that city, i5. The conteſſion of faith named from 
this city, drawn up by Mclancthon, 35. Reſolute behaviour 
of the proteſtant princes at, 16. Its form of government vio- 
lently altered, and rendered ſubmiſſive to the emperor, 320. 
The diet again aſſembled there, 303. Is mtimidated by being 
ſurrounded by the emperor's Spaniſh troops, ib. The empe- 
ror re-eſtabliſhes the Romiſh worſhip in the churches of, ik. 
"Che diet, by the emperor's order, petitions the pope for the 
return of the council to Trent, 309. A ſyſtem of theolpgy laid 
before the diet by the emperor, 313. The archbiſhop of Mentz 
teclares, without authority, the dict's acceptance of it, 314. 
The diet re- aſſembled there, iv. 9. The diet takes part with 
the emperar againſt the city of Magdeburg, 15. Is ſeized by 
Maurice of Saxony, 49. Another diet at, opened by Ferdi- 
- nand, 122. Cardinal Morone attends the diet as the page 
nuncio, 124. Morone departs on the pope's death, 125. Re- 
ceſs of the diet on the ſubject of religion, 128. Remarks on 
this receſs, 132. ; 
Avila, a convention of the malccontents in Spain held there, ü. 
148, A confederacy termed the holy Junta, formed there, 149- 
Which diſclaims the authority of Adrian, . The holy Junta 
removed to Tordeſillas, 150. See Junta. 26% 
Aria, by what means the houſe of, became ſo formidable in 
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Germany, ii. 261. The extraordinary * of the houſe 
of, in the perſon of the emperor Charles V. iv. 214, 216. 


Porbaroſſa, Horuc, his riſe to the kingdom of Algiers and Tunis, 
ii. 35. Defeats the Spaniſh troops ſent againſt him by cardinal 
Ximenes, ibs, His parentage, iii. 66. Commences pirate with 
his brother Hayradin, 4. How he acquired Meffion of Al- 
giers, 67. Infeſts the coaſt of Spain, i. Is reduced and killed 
by Comares the Spaniſh governor of Oran, 63. | 

-- Hayradin, brother to the former of the ſame name, takes 
poſſeſſion of Algiers on his brother's death, iii. 66. Puts his do- 
minions under the protection of the Grand Signior, is, Ob- 
tains the command of the Turkiſh fleet, ib. His treacherous 
treatment of Alraſchid, brother to the king of Tunis, 69. - Sei- 
zes Tunis, 70. Extends his depredations by ſea, 71. Prepares 
to reſiſt the emperor's armament againſt him, 52. Goletta and 
his fleet taken, 73. Is defeated by Charles, 74. Tunis taken, 
75. Makes a deſcent on Italy, 228. Burns Reggio, 179. Be- 
ſieges Nice in conjunction with the French, but is forced to re- 
tire, 1b. Is diſmiſſed by Francis, 189. | a 

Zarbary, a ſummary view of the revolution of, iii. 66. Its divi- 
ſion into independent kingdoms, ib. Riſe of the piratical ſtates, 
67. See Barbareſſc, e | 

Barcelona, the public entry of the emperor Charles V. into that 
city as its count, iii. 27. The treaties of Charles with the Ita- 
lian ſtates, publiſhed there, 29. 

Bayard, — wy his chiaracter, ii. 126. His gallant defence of 
Meziers beſieged by the Imperialiſts, i4. Obliges them to raiſe 
the ſiege, ib. His noble, behaviour at his death, 186. His re- 
ſpectful funeral, ib. — 

B.liay, M. his erroneous account of the education of Charles V. 
corrected, ii. 21. Note, His account of the diſaſtrous retreat of 
the emperor Charles V. from his invaſion of Provence, iii. 
100. : 

Bille, a tranſlation of, undertaken by Martin Luther, and its eſſects 
in opening the eyes of the people, ii. 188. 0 | 

Bicca, battle of, between Collona and mareſchal Lautrec, ii. 
I 


* 


37. 

Bocoli or Beukles, John, a journeyman taylor, becomes a leader 
of the anabaptiſts at Munſter, iii. 54. Succeeds Matthias in the 
direction of their affairs, 57. His enthuſiaſtic extravagances, 16. 
Is choſen king, ib. Marries fourteen wives, 59. Beheads one 
of them, 60. Is put to a cruel death at the taking of Munſter, 
61, See Anabaptifir. 

B.bemia, the archduke Ferdinand choſen king of, ii. 261. Ferdi- 
nand encroaches on the liberties of the Bohemians, iii; 301. 
The reformation introduced by John Huſs and Jerome of 
Prague, /. Raiſe an army to no purpole, 302. 

Bounivet, admiral of France, appointed to command the invaſion 


of Milan, ii. 179. Lis character, is, Enables Collona to de- 


- 
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fend the city of Milan by his imprudent delay, 180. Forced 
to abandon the Milaneſe, 185. Is wounded, and his army de- 
feated by the Imperialiſts, 186. Stimulates Francis to an inva- 
ſion of the Milaneſe, 199. Adviſes Francis to beſiege Pavia, 
201. Adviſes him to give battle to Bourbon, who advanced 
to the relief of Pavia, 205. Is killed at the battle of Pavia, 207. 

Bologna, an interview between the emperor Charles V. and pope 
Clement VII. there, iii. 28. Another meeting between them 
there, 44. | , 

Bouillon, Robert de la Marck, lord of, declares war againſt the 
emperor Charles, at the inſtigation of Francis, ii. 125. Is or- 
dered by Francis to diſband his troops, 126. His territories re- 
duced by the emperor, ib. | 

Boulogne, beſieged by Henry VIII. of England, iii. 194. Taken, 
201. 

Bourbon, Charles duke of, his character, ii. 175. The cauſes of 
his diſcontent with Francis I. 176. His dutcheſs dies, 76. Re. 
jects the advances of Louiſe the king's mother, ib. His eſtate 
ſequeſtered by her intrigues, 177. Negotiates ſecretly with 
the emperor, ib. Is included in a treaty between the emperor 
and Henry VIII. of England, 16. Is taxed by the king with be- 
traying him, which he denies, 178. Eſcapes to Italy, 179. 
Directs the meaſures of the Imperial army under Lannoy, 184. 
Defeats the French on the banks of the Seſſia, 185. Inſtigates 
Charles to an invaſion of France, 196. Advances to the relief 
of Pavia, 204. Defeats Francis, and takes him priſoner, 207. 
Haſtens to Madrid to ſecure his own intereſts in the interview 
between Charles and Francis, 218. His kind reception by 
Charles, 223. Obtains a grant of the dutchy of Milan, and is 
made general of the Imperial army, 224. Obliges Sforza to 
ſurrender Milan, 245. Is forced to oppreſs the Milaneſe to ſa- 
tisfy his troops mutinying for pay, 249, Sets Moron at liber- 
ty, and makes him his confident, i#. Appoints Leyva, govern- 
or of Milan, and advances to invade the pope's territories, 
250, 251. His diſappointed troops mutiny, is. He determines 
to plunder Rome, 254. Arrives at Rome, and aſſaults it, 25. 
Is killed, 10. 

Brandenburgh, elector of, avows the opinions of Luther, ii. 188. 

Albert of. See Albert. 

Bruges, a league concluded there between the emperor and Henry 
VIII. of England, againſt France, ii. 128. | 

Brunſwick, duke of, avows the opinions of Luther, ii. 189. 

— —- Henry, duke of, driven from his dominions by the pro- 
teſtant princes of the league of Smalkalde, iii. 184. Raiſes men 
for Francis, but employs them to recover his own dominion, 
211. Is taken priſoner, is. 

Buda, ſiege of, by Ferdinand king of the Romans, iii. 156. E 
treacherouſly ſeized by Sultan Solyman, ib. 


Ca/etan, cardinal, the pope's legate in Germany, appointed to ex- 
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amine the doctrines of Martin Luther, ii. 83. Requires Luther 
E to retract his errors, 84. Requires the elector of 
Saxony to ſurrender or baniſh Luther, 83. His conduct juſtifi- 
ed, 87. 

Calais, an ineffectual congreſs there, between the emperor and 
Francis, under the mediation of Henry VIII. ii. 127. The 
careleis manner in which it was guarded in the reign of Ma 
queen of England, iv. 185. Ineffectual remonſtrances of Phi- 
lip, and lord Wentworth the governor, concerning its defence- 
leſs ſtate, 186. Is inveſted and taken by the duke of Guiſe, 
ib, The Engliſh inhabitants turned out, 187. Stipulations 
concerning, in the treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis, 208: 

Cambray, articles of the peace concluded there between the empe- 
ror Charles, and Francis of France, iv. 153.. Remarks ou this 
treaty, 154. 

Campey peace of, between Henry VIII. and Francis, iii. 235. 


Campeggio, cardinal, made legate from pope Clement VII. to the 


ſecond diet at Nuremberg, ii. 194. Publiſhes articles for re- 
forming the inferior clergy, 195. Adviſes Charles to rigor- 
ous meaſures againſt the proteſtants, iii. 37. 

Capitulation, of the Germanic body, ſigned by Charles V. and pre- 
{cribed to all his ſucceſſors, ii. 56. . 
Caraſta, cardinal, his precipitate election, iv. 136. Is appointed 
legate to Bologna, is. Reaſons of his diſguſt with the empe- 
ror, 137. Perfuades the pope to ſolicit an alliance with France 
againſt the emperor, 16. 138, 139. His infidious commiſſion 
to the court of France, 155. His public entry into Paris, ib. 
Exhorts Henry to break his truce with the emperor, ib. Ab- 
ſolves Henry — his oath, 157, Negotiates a peace between 
the pope and Philip, with the duke d'Alva, 180. The fate of 

him and his brother on the death of pope Paul, 212. 


Carl;fladiusy imbibes the opinions of Martin Luther, at Wittem- _ 


berg, ii. 92. His intemperate zeal, 187.  Awed by the reproots 
of Luther, ib. 

Carignan, beſieged by the count d'Fnguin, and. defended by the 
marquis de Guaſto, iii. 189. Guaſto defeated in a pitched bat- 
tle, 191, The town taken, 192. 

Caſ?aldo, marquis of Piadeno. See Piadeno, 

C:/tile, how Iabella became poſſeſſed of that kingdom, ii. 3. The 
archduke Philip's title acknowledged by the Cortes of that _ 
dom, 4. Iſabella dies, and leaves her huſband Ferdinand of A- 
ragon regent, ib, Ferdinand reſigns the crown of, 8. Ferdi- 
nand acknowledged regent by the Cortes, %. Enmity between 
this kingdom and Aragon, 46, The particular diflike of the 
Caſtilians to Ferdinand, 16. The regency of, jointly veſted in 
Ferdinand, Philip and Joanna, by the treaty of Salamanca, 13. 
Declares againſt Ferdinand, i/. The regency of, reſigned by 
Ferdinand to Philip, 1. Philip and Joanna nome, = king 
and queen by the Cortes, 14. Death of Philip, is, he per- 
plexity of the Caſtilians on Joanna's incapacity tor government, 
16, Ferdinand gains the regency and the good-will of the Caſti- 
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lians w his prudent adminiſtration, 18, Oran and other places 
in Barbary annexed to this kingdom by Ximenes, 16. Ximenes 
appointed regent by Ferdinand's will, until the arrival of Charles 
24. Charles aſſumes the regal title, 28. Ximenes procures 
its acknowledgment, 16. The nobility depreſſed by | enter 
29, 30. The grandees mutiny againſt Ximenes, 31. The 
mutiny ſuppreſled, 55. Ximenes reſumes the grants made by 
Ferdinand to the nobles, 32. The bold reply of Ximenes to 
the diſcontented nobles, 33. Other aſſociates in the regency 
appointed with Ximenes at the inſtigation of the Flemiſh court- 
iers, 1b. Ximenes dies, 41. Charles acknowledged king by the 
Cortes, on his arrival, with a reſervation in favour of his mother 
Joanna, ib. The Caſtilians receive unfavourable impreſſions 
of him, 42. Diſguſted by his partiality to his Flemiſh miniſters, 
43. Sauvage made chancellor, i6. William de Croy, appoint- 
ed archbiſhop of Toledo, ib. The principal cities confede- 
rate, and complain of their grievances, 45. The clergy of, 
refuſe to levy the tenth of 1 granted by the pope 
to Charles V. 58. Interdicted, but the interdict taken off, 
by Charles's application, 59. An inſurrection there, 1. In- 
creaſe the diſaffection, ib, Cardinal Adrian appointed regent, 
on the departure of Charles for Germany, 62. The views and 
pretenſions of the commons, in their inſurrections, 147. The 
confederacy called the holy Junta formed, 149. The proceed- 
ings of which are carried on in the name of queen Joanna, 150. 
Receives circulatory letters from Charles for the inſurgents to 
lay down their arms, with promiſes of pardon, 151. The no- 
bles undertake to ſuppreſs the inſurgents, 155. Raiſe an arm 
againſt them under the Conde de Haro, 156. Haro gets pol- 
ſeſſion of Joanna, 158. Expedients by which they raiſe money 
for their troops, 160. Unwilling to proceed to extremities 
with the Junta, ib. The army of the Junta routed and Padilla 
executed, 163, 164. Diſſolution of the Junta, 165. The mo- 
deration of Charles towards the inſurgents, on his arrival in 
Spain, 172. He acquires the love of the Caſtilians, ib. See 
Spain. 

Catharine, of Aragon, is divorced from Henry VIII. of England, 
lll. 50. Dies, 114. : 
Catherine a Boria, a nun, flies from her cloiſter, and marries Martin 

Luther, ii. 237. 
Catharine di Medici. See Medici. 

Cavi, peace concluded there between pope Paul IV. and Philip Il. 
of Spain, iv. 180. 4 
Cercamp, negotiations for peace entered into there between Philip 

IT. of Spain, and Henry II. of France, iv. 197, 198. The 
negotiations removed to Cateau-Cambreſis, 207. See Caleau- 
Cumòreſis. | on 
Characters of men, rules for forming a proper eſtimate of them, iii. 
221. Applied to the cafe of Luther, i. 
Charles IV. emperor of Germany, his obſervation on the manners 
- the clergy, in his letter to the archbiſhop of Metz, ii. 95- 
oe. 


with Francis I. of France; and the conditions o 
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' Clarles V. emperor, his deſcent and birth, ii. 3. How he came 


to poſſeſs ſuch extenſive dominions, is, Acknowledged prince 
of Aſturias by the Cortes of Caſtile, 14. His father Philip dies, 
ib, Jealouſy and hatred of his grandfather Ferdinand towards 
him, 19. Left heir to his dominions, 20. Death of Ferdinand, 
ib, His education committed to William de Croy, lord of 
Chievres, 21. Adrian of Utrecht appointed to be his preceptor, 
22. The firſt opening of his character, 16. Aſſumes the go- 
vernment of Flanders, and attends to buſineſs, 23. Sends car- 
dinal Adrian to be regent of Caſtile, who executes it jointly 
with Ximenes, 26. Aſſumes the regal title, 27. His title ad- 
mitted with difficulty by the Caſtilian nobility, 754. Perſuaded 
to add aſſociate regents to Ximenes, 32. Hi Flemiſh court 
corrupted by the avarice of Chievres, 35. Perſuaded by Xi- 
menes to viſit Spain, but how that journey is retarded, 36. 
the preſent ſtate of his affairs, i5, Concludes a 2 at Noyen 

the treaty, 37. 
Arrives in Spain, 39. His ungrateful treatment of Ximenes, 4c. 
His public entry into Valladolid, 41. Is acknowledged king 
by the Cortes, who vote him a free gift, 42. The Caſtilians 
receive unfavourable impreſſions of him, ib. Diſguſts them by 


his partiality to his Flemiſh miniſters, 16. Sets out for Aragon, 


43. Sends his brother Ferdinand to viſit their grandfather Max- 
imilian, 5. Cannot aſſemble the Cortes of Aragon in his own 
name, 44. The oppoſition made by that aſſembly to his de- 
ſires, i6, Refuſes the application of Francis I. for the reſtitution 
of the kingdom of Navarre, ibs. Neglects the remonſtrances 
of the Caſtilians, 45. Death of the emperor Maximilian, 46. 
View of the preſent ſtate of Europe, 47. How Maximilian was 
obſtructed from ſecuring the empire to him, i5, Francis I. aſ- 
pires to the Imperial crown, ib. Circumſtances favourable to 
the 1 of Charles, 48. The Swiſs Cantons eſpouſe his 
cauſe, 50. Apprehenſions and conduct of pope Leo X. on the 
occaſion, 51, 52. Aſſembling of the diet at Francfort, 53. 
Frederic duke of Saxony refuſes the offer of the empire, and 
votes for him, 54. And refuſes the preſents offered by his am- 
baſſadors, 156. Concurring circumſtances which favoured his 
election, 35. His election, 56. Signs and confirms the capi- 
tulation of the Germanic body, 15. The election notified to 
him, 57. Aſſumes the title of majeſty, 1s. Accepts the Impe- 
rial dignity offered by the count Palatine, ambaſſador from the 
elector, 58. The clergy of Caſlile refuſe the tenth of benefices 
granted him by the pope, 14. Procures the interdict the king- 
dom is laid under for refuſal, to be taken off, 59. Empowers 
cardinal Adrian to hold the Cortes of Valencia, 60. The no- 
bles refuſe to aſſemble without his preſence, i5. Authoriſes the 
inſurgents there to continue in arms, 16. Summons the Cortes 
of Caſtile to meet in Galicia, 16. Narrowly eſcapes with his 
Flemiſh miniſters from an inſurrection on that account, 61. 
Obtains a donative from the Cortes, 62. Prepares to leave 
Spain, and appoints regents, 16. Embarks, 6;. Motives of 
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this journey, 1b. Riſe of the rivalſhip between him and Francis 
I. 46. Courts the favour of Henry VIII. of England, and his 
miniſter cardinal Wolſey, 68. Viſits Henry at Dover, 50. 
. Promiſes r intereſt for the papacy, 5. Has a ſecond 
interview with Henry at Gravelines, 71, Offers to ſubmit his 


differences with Francis to Henry's arbitration, 72. His mag- 


- nificent coronation. at Aix-la-Chapelle, 15. Calls adiet at Worms 
to check the reformers, 73. Cauſes which hindered his eſpouſ- 
ing the party of Martin Luther, 113. Grants Luther a ſafe- 
conduct to the diet of Worms, 114. An edit publiſhed againſt 
him, 113. His embaraſſment at this time, 116. . — an 
alliance with the pope, 121. The conditions of the treaty, 
122. Death of his miniſter Chievres, and its advantages to 
him, ib. 123. Invaſion of Navarre by Francis, ib. The 
French driven out, and their general L'Eſparre taken priſoner, 
125. War declared againſt him by Robert de la Marck, lord 
of Bouillon, who ravages Luxemburg, ib. 126. Reduces Bou- 
illon, and invades France, ib, His demands at the congrels at 
Calais, 127. Has an interview with Cardinal Wolſey at Bruges, 
and concludes a league with Henry VIII. againſt France, 128. 
Pope Leo declares for him againſt France, 131. The French 
driven out of Milan, 134, 137. Viſits England in his paſſage 
to Spain, 140. Cultivates the good - will of cardinal Wolſey, 
and creates the earl of Surry his high admiral, 45. Grants the 
Hand of Malta to the knights of St John, . expelled from 
Rhodes by Solyman the magnificent, 143. Arrives in Spain, ib, 
A retroſpect of his proceedings in relation to the inſurrections 
in Spain, 15 1. Iſſues circulatory letters for the infurgents to 
lay down their arms, with promiſes of pardon, 76. His pru- 


dent moderation towards the inſurgents, on his arrival in Spain, 


152. Acquires the love of the Caſtilians, 172. Enters into a 
league With Charles duke of Bourbon, 177. Why he did not 
endeavour to get Wolſey elected pope, 181. Invades Guienne 
and Burgundy, but without ſucceſs, 183. His troops in Milan 
mutiny for want of pay, but are pacified by Moron, ' 185. 
Undertakes an invaſion of Provence, 196. Orders Peſcara to 


befiege Marſeilles, it. Peſcara obliged to retire, 197. Diſcon- 


certed by the French over-running the Milaneſe again, 199. 
The revenues of Naples mortgaged to raiſe money, 200. His 
troops defeat Francis, and take him priſoner at the battle of 
Pavia, 207. His. affected moderation at receiving the news 
208, 209. Avails himſelf of a treaty concluded between Lan- 
noy and pope Clement, but refuſes to ratify it, 213. His army 
in Pavia mutiny, and are obliged to be diſbanded, 15. | His de- 
liberations on the proper improvement of his diſadvantages, 214. 
His propoſitions to Francis, 215. After many delays grants 
Sforza the inveſtiture of Milan, 217. Moronc's intrigues be- 
trayed to him by Peſcara, 220. Orders Peſcara to continue 
his negotiations with Morone, 221. His rigorous treatment 
of Francis, 222. Viſits Francis, 223. His kind reception of 
the duke of Bourbon, 16. Grants Bourbon the dutchy of Mi- 
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lan, and appoints him r in chief of the army there, 224. 
Fruitleſs negotiations for the delivery of Francis, ib. Treaty 
of Madrid with Francis, 226. Delivers up Francis, 229. Mar- 
ries Iſabella of Portugal, 230. An alliance formed againſt him 
at Cognac, 241. Sends ambaſſadors to Francis to require the 
fulfilment of the treaty of Madrid, 242. Prepares for war a- 
ainſi Francis, 243. The popereduced to an accommodation with 
him, 243. The exhauſted ſtate of his finances, 248. His troops 
under Bourbon diftreſfed and mutinous for want of pay, . 
Bourbon aſfaults Rome and is lain, hut the city taken, 256. 
The prince of Orange, general on Bourbon's death, takes the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, and the pope priſoner, 259. The empe- 
ror's conduct on that occaſion, ib. His diſſenſions with the 
pope, how far fayourable to the reformation, 261. His inſtruc- 
tions to the diet at Spires, i5.” His manifeſto againſt the pope, 
and letter to the cardinals, 262. France and England league 
againſt him, iii. 3. Is refuſed ſupplies by the Cortes of Caſtile, 
8. Delivers the pope for a ranſom, 9. His overtures to'Hen- 
ry and Francis, 10. Their declaration of war againſt him, rr. 
Is challenged by Francis to ſingle combat, 6. Andrew Doria 
revolts from Francis to him, r5. His forces defeat the French 
in Italy, 17, 20. His motives for deſiring an accommodation, ib. 
Concludes a ſeparate treaty with the pope, 22. Terms of the 
peace of Cambray concluded with Francis by the mediation of 
argaret of Auſtria, and Loviſe of France, 23: Remarks on 
| the advantages gained by him in this treaty, and on his conduct 
ö of the war, 16. Viſits Italy, 27. Kis policy on his public en- 
try into Barcelona, ib.” Has an interview with the pope at Bo- 
logna, 28. Motives for his moderation in Italy, 29. His trea- 
ties with the ſtates of, 5. Is crowned king of Lombardy and 
, emperor-of the Romans, 31. Summons a diet at Spares to con- 
L ſider the ſtate of religion, 32. His deliberations with the pope, 
l reſpecting the expedrency of calling a general council, 34. * 
4 points a diet at Augſburg, 35. Makes a publie entry into that 
ö 


city, 18. His endeavours to check the reformation, 56. Reſo- 
lute behaviour of the * princes towards him, 36. His 
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0 ſevere decree againſt the proteſtants, 37. Propoſes his brother 
1 Ferdinand to be elected king of the Romans, 38. Is oppoſed 
Jo by the proteſtants, 39. Obtains his election, 40. Ts defirous 
15 of an accommodation with the proteſtants, 41. Concludes a 
ff 2 with them at Nuremberg, 42. Raiſes an army to ſe 
85 the Turks under Solyman, and obliges him to retire, 43. Has | 
N- another interview with the pope, and preſſes him to call a ge- ; 
* neral council, 44. Procures a league of the Italian ates to ſe- 4 
e cure the peace of Italy, 46. Arrives at Barcelona, i5. His en- 1 
4. deavours to prevent the negotiations aud meeting between I 
ts pops and Francis, 49. Undertakes to expell Barbaroſſa from a 
e- unis, and reſtore Muley-Haſcen, 71. Lands in Africa, and 1 
ue beſieges Goletta, 72. Takes Goletta, and ſeizes Barbaroſſa's 1 
nt fleet, 73. Defeats Barbaroſſa, and takes Tunis, 74. Reſtores 4 


ot Muley-Haſcen, and the treaty between them, 76. The glor 
Ai- Val, IV 7 * wks * 
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acquired by this 8 and the delivery of the Chriſtian 
captives, ib. Selzes the dutchy of Milan, on the death of 
Francis Sforza, 86. His policy with regard to it, i5. Prepares 
for war with Francis, 87. His invective againſt Francis at 
Rome before the pope in council, 90. Remarks on this tranſ- 
action, 91. Invades France, 93. Enters Provence and finds 
it deſolated, 97. Beſieges Marſeilles and Arles, ib. His miſer- 
able retreat from Provence, 99. His invaſion of Picardy de- 
feated, tor. Is accuſed of poiſoning the Dauphin, 15. Impro- 
' bability of its truth, 102. Conjecture concerning the dauphin's 
death, ib. Flanders invaded by Francis, 103. A ſuſpenſion of 
* arms in Flanders, how negotiated, 104. A truce in Piedmont, 
ib, Motives to theſe truces, 105. Negotiation for peace with 
Francis, 105. Concludes a truce for ten years at Nice, ib. Re- 
marks on the war, ib, His interview with Francis, 1cg. 
Courts the friendſhip of Henry VIII. of England, 114. Indul- 
ges the proteſtant princes, 115. Quiets their apprehenſions of 
the catholic league, 118. His troops mutiny, 120. Aſſembles 
the Cortes of Caſtile, 121. Deſtroys the ancient conſtitution of 
the Cortes, 122. Inſtance of the haughty ſpirit of the Spaniſh 
randees, 123. Deſires permiſſion of Francis to paſs through 
— to the Netherlands, 130. His reception in France, ib. 

His rigorous treatment of Ghent, 132. Refuſes to fulfil his en- 
gagements to Francis, 134. Appoints a friendly conference 
between a deputation of catholic and proteſtant divines before 
the diet at Ratiſbon, 150. Reſult of this conference, 151. 
Grants a private exemption from oppreſſions to the proteſtante, 
| 152, Undertakes to reduce Algiers, 158. Is near being caſt 
away by a violent ſtorm, 160. Lands near Algiers, ib. His 
ſoldiers expoſed to a violent tempeſt and rain, 161. His fleet 
ſhattered, 162. His fortitude under theſe diſaſters, 163. Leaves 
his enterpriſe and embarks again, is. Is diſtreſſed with an- 
other ſtorm at ſea, 164. Takes advantage of the French inva- 
fion of Spain to obtain ſubſidies from the Cortes, x71. His 
treaty with Portugal, i5., Concludes a league with Henry VIII. 
173. Particulars of the treaty, 174. Over-runs Cleves, and his 
barbarous treatment of the town bf Duren, 177. His behavi- 
our to the duke of Cleves, ib, Beſieges Landrecy, 178. Is 
joined by an Engliſh detachmentyz is. Is forced to retire, ib. 
Courts the favour of the proteſtants, 184. His negotiations 
with the proteſtants at the diet of Spires, 185. Procures the 
concurrence of the diet in a war againft Francis, 187. Nego- 
tiates a ſeparate peace with the king of Denmark, 188. In- 
vades Champagne, and inveſts St. Defiere, 194. Want of con- 
i errt between his operations and thoſe of Henry, who now in- 
| vades France, ib. "Obtains Deſiere by artifice, 195. His diſ- 
treſſes and happy movements, 196. Concludes a ſeparate peace 
with Francis, 197. His motives to this peace, 198. His ad- 
vantages by this treaty, 199. Obliges himſelf by a private ar- 
ticle to exterminate the proteftant hereſy, 200. Is cruelly at- 
fllicted with the gout, 202. Diet at Worms, 204. Arrives 2! 
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Worms and alters his conduct toward the proteſtants, 206. 
His conduct on the death of the duke of Orleans, 209. His diſ- 
ſimulation to the landgrave of Heſſe, 211. Concludes a truce 
with Solyman, 226. Holds a diet at Ratiſbon, 227. His de- 
claration to the proteſtant deputies, 229. His treaty with the 
ope, concluded by the cardinal ef Trent, 230. His circular 
ſetter to the proteſtant members of the Germanic body, 231. 
The proteſtants levy an army againſt him, 236. Is unprepared 
againſt them, 238. Puts them under the ban of the empire, 
239. The proteſtants declare war againſt him, 240. Marches 
to join the troops ſent by the pope, 243. Farnefe, the pope's 
legate, returns in diſguſt, 244. His prudent declenſion of an 
action with the proteſtants, 246. Is joined by his Flemiſh 
troops, 24% Propoſals of peace made by the proteſtants, 254. 
Ther army diſperſe, 255. His rigorous treatment of the pro- 
teſtant princes, 236. Diſmiſſes part of his army, 259. The 
recals his troops, 260. His reflection on Fieſco's inſur- 
rection at Genoa, 272. Is alarmed at the hoſtile preparations 
of Francis, 275. Death of Francis, 277, A parallel drawn be- 
tween him and Francis, is. Conſequences of Francis's death to 
him, 280, Marches againſt the elector of Saxony, 281. Paſ- 
ſes the Elbe, ib. Defeats the Saxon army, 285. Takes the e- 
lector priſoner, 5. His harſh reception of him, 286. Inveſts 
Wittemberg, ib. Condemns the elector to death by a court - 
martial, 283. The elector by treaty ſurrenders the electorate, 
290. The harſh terms impoſed by him on the landgrave of 
Heſſe, 292. His haughty reception of the landgrave, 296. 
Detains him priſaner, 297. Seizes the warlike ſtores of the 
league, 300. His cruel exactions, 301. Aſſembles a diet at 
Augſburg, 303. Intimidates the diet by his Spaniſh troops, ib. 
Re- eſtabliſhes the Romiſh worſhip in the churches of Augſburg, 
15. Seizes Placentia, 307. Orders the diet to petition the 
for the return of the council to Trent, 309. Proteſts mains the 
council of Bologna, 311. Cauſes a ſyſtem of faith to be prepar- 
ed for Germany, 312. Lays it before the diety 313. e Ins 
terim oppoted, 315. And rejected by the Imperial cities, 319. 
Reduces the city of Augſburg to ſubmiſſion, 320. Repeats the 
ſame violence at Ulm, ib. Carries the elector and landgrave 
with him into the Low-Countries, 321. Procures his ſon Phi- 
lip to be recognized by the ſtates of the Netherlands, 323. 
Eſtabliſhes the Interim there, 324. Re- aſſembles the diet at 
Augſburg, under the influence of his Spaniſh troops, iv. 9. 
The city of Magdeburg refuſes to admit the Iaterim, and pre- 
pares for reſiſtance, 15. Appoints Maurice elector of Saxony 
to reduce it, 16. Promiſes to protect the proteſtants at the 
council of Trent, 17. Arbitrarily releaſes Maurice and the e- 
lector of Brandenburgh from their engagements to the land- 
grave for the recovery of his liberty, 18. Endeavours to ſe- 
cure the empire for his ſon Philip, 19. His brother Ferdinand 
refuſes to reſign his pretenſions, 22. Beſieges Parma, but is re- 


pulſed, 25. Proceeds 1 againſt the proteſtants, 27. 
: 2 
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Endeavours to ſupport the council of Trent, 1b. Puts Magde- 
burg under the ban of the empire, 28. Abſolves the city, 31. 
Is involved in diſputes between the council and the proteſtant 
deputies, concerning their ſafe-· conduct, 34. Begins to — 
Maurice of Saxony, 44. Circumſtances which contributed to 
deceive him with regard to Maurice, 45. Maurice takes the 
field againſt him, 47. Maurice ſeconded by Henry II. of France, 
48. His diſtreſs and conſternation, 49. An ineffectual negoti- 
ation with Maurice, 50. Flies from Inſpruck, 53. Releaſes the 
elector of Saxony, 54. Is ſolicited to _ the demands of 
Maurice, 60. His preſent difficulties, 61. Refuſes any direct 
compliance with the demands of Maurice, 64. Is diſpoſed to 
yield by the progreſs of Maurice's operations, 65. Makes a 
peace with Maurice at Paſſau, 67. Reflections vn this treaty, 
63, Turns his arms againſt France, 72. Lays fiege to Metz, 
75- Is joined by Albert of Brandenburgh, 76. His army diſ- 
treſſed by the vigilance of the duke of Guiſe, i5, Raiſes the 
ſiege and retires in a ſhattered condition, 78. Coſmo di Medic; 
aſſerts his independency againſt him, 80. Sienna revolts againſt 
him, i5, Is dejected at his bad ſucceſs, 82. Takes Terrouane, 
and demoliſhes it, 88. Takes Heſden, 89. Propoſes his fon 
Philip as a huſband to Mary queen of England, 99. The ar- 
ticles of the marriage, 101. Marches to oppeſe the French o- 
perations, 107. Is defeated by Henry, 108. Invades Picardy, 
ib, Grants Sienna, ſubdued by Coſmo di Medici, to his ſon Phi- 
lip, 116. A diet at Augſburg opened by Ferdinand, 122. Leaves 
the interior adminiſtration of Germany to Ferdinand, 125. 
Applies again to Ferdinand to reſign his r of ſuecel - 
ſion to Philip, but is refuſed, 126. Recels of tlie diet of Augſ- 
burg on the ſubject of religion, 128. A treaty concluded be- 
tween pope Paul IV. and Henry II. of France againſt him, 142: 
Reſigns his hereditary domiyions to his fon Philip, 15. His 
motives for retirement, 143. Had long mediated this reſigna- 
tion, 145. The ceremony of this deed, 146. His ſpeech on 
this occaſion, 147. Reſigns alſo the dominions of Spain, 150. 
His intended retirement into Spain retarded, 151. A truce for 
five ycars concluded with France, 152. Endeavours in vain to 
ſecure the Imperial crown for Philip, 161. Reſigns the * 
rial crown to Ferdinand, 162. Sets out for Spain, . His 
arrival and reception in Spain, 163. Is diſtreſſed by his ſon's 
ungrateful negle& in paying his L ib, Fixes his re- 
treat in the monaſtery of St Juſtus in Placentia, 164. The fitua- 
tion of this monaſtery, and his apartments, deſcribed, ib. Con- 
traſt between the conduct of Charles, and the pope, 165. His 
manner of life in his retreat, 197. His death precipitated by 
his monaſtic feverities, 199. Celebrates his own funeral, 200. 
Dies, 75. His character, 16. A review of the late of Europe 
during his reign, 212. His acquiſitions to the crown of Spain, 
215. | * 

Cateau-Cambreſisy the conferences for peace between Philip II. of 
Spain, and Henry II. of France, removed thither from Cercanip, 
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iv. 207. The peace retarded by the demand of Elizabeth of 
England for reſtitution of Calais, 16. Particulars of the treaty 
ſigned there between — — and France, 208. Terms of the 
pacification between Philip and Henry, 210. 

Cheregato, nuncio from the to the diet at Nurem „ his in- 
ſtructions, ii. 189, Oppoſes the aſſembling a' general council, 


1 * 

Chiexrer William de Croy, lord of, appointed by Maximilian to 
ſuperintend the education of his grandſon Charles, ii. 21. A- 
drian of Utrecht made preceptor under him, 22. His direc- 
tion of the ſtudies of Charles, 23. - His avarice corrupts the 


Flemiſh court of Charles, 35. Negotiates a peace with France, 


37. Endeavours to prevent an interview between Charles 
and Ximenes, 38. Attends Charles to Spain, 39. His aſcend- 
ancy over Charles, 42. His extortions, 43. His death and 
the ſuppoſed cauſes of it, 122. 
Chriſtians, primitive, why averſe to the principles of toleration, iv. 
129. 


Clement, VII. popes his election, ii. 1527. His character, i. Grants- 


cardinal Wolley a legatine commiſſion in England for life, 182. 
Refuſes to accede to- the league againſt Francis, 184. Labours 
to accommodate' the difference between the contending parties, 
ib, His proceedings with regard to the reformers, 193. Con- 
cludes a treaty of neutrality with Francis, 203. Enters into a 
ſeparate treaty with Charles after the battle of Pavia, and the 
conſequences of it, 213. Joins in an alliance with Francis Sfor- 
za and the Venetians, againſt the emperor, 241. Abſolves- 
Francis from his oath to obſerve the treaty of Madrid, 15. Car- 
dinal Colonna ſeizes Rome, and inveſts him in the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, 247, 248. Is forced to an accommodation with the 
Imperialiſts, 248. His revenge againſt the Colonna: family, 
250. Iavades Naples, is. His territories invaded by Bourbon, 
and his perplexity on the occaſion, 282. Concludes a treaty 
with Lannoy viceroy of Naples, 5. His conſternation on Bour- 
bon's motions towards Rome, 254. Rome taken, and himſelf 
beſieged in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 256. Surrenders himſelf 
pro 259. The Florentines revolt againſt him, iu. 5. 
ays Charles a ranſom for his liberty, with other ſtipulations, 
9. Makes his eſcape from confinement, is. Writes a letter of 
thanks to Lautrec, 10. Is jealous of the intentions of Francis, 
and negotiates with Charles, 15. His motives and ſteps to- 
wards an accommodation, 21. Concludes a ſeparate treaty with. 
Charles, 22. His interview with the emperor at Bologna, 28. 
Crowns Charles king of Lombardy and emperor of the Ro- 
mans, 31. His repreſentations to the emperor againſt calling a 
1 council, 34. Has another interview with Charles at 
ologna, and the difficulties raiſed by him to the calling a gene- 
ral council, 44. Agrees to a league of the Italian ſtates for the 
ace of Italy, 46. His interview and treaty with Francis, 49. 
Marries Catharine di Medici to the duke of Orleans, 1. Hi 
 Protraction of the affair of the divorce ſolicited by Henry VIII. 
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ib, Reverſes Cranmer's ſentence of divorce, under penalty of 
excommunication, 50. Henry renounces his fupremacy, 16. 
His death, 51. Reflections on his pontificate, 52. 

Clergy, Romiſh, remarks on the immoral lives of, and how they 
contributed to the progreſs of the reformation, ii. 97. The fa- 
cility with which they obtained pardons, 98. Their uſurpa- 
tions in Germany, during the diſputes concerning inveſtitures, 
100. Their other opportunities of aggrandizing themſelves 
there, 18. Their perſonal immunities, 101. Their encroach- 
ments on the laity, 102, The dreadful effects of ſpiritual cen- 
ſures, 103. Their devices to ſecure their uſurpations, ib. The 
united effect of all theſe circcumſtances, 106. Oppoſe the ad- 
vancement of learning in Germany, 19. % 

Cleves, invaded and over- run by the emperor Charles V. ui. 177. 
. treatment of Duren, 5. Humiliating ſubmiſſion of the 

u cy ib, ay | 4 

Cnipperdoling, a leader of the anabaptiſls at Munſter, an account of, 
iii. 54. See Anabaptiſts. | | | 

Cognac, an alliance formed there againſt Charles V. by the pope, 
the Venetians, the duke of Milan, and Francis I. ii. 241. | 

Coligny, admiral, governor of Picardy, defends St. Quintin againſt 
the Spaniſh general Emanuel Philibert duke of Savoy, iv. 172. 
His brother Dandelot defeated in an endeavour to join the gar- 
riſon, 173. But Dandelot enters the town, ib. His charadeer, 
4 7. The town taken by aſſault, and himfelf taken priſoner, 
F . 4 . f , , 8 " 

Celegne, Ferdinand king of Hungary and Bohemia, brother to the 
emperor Charles V. elected king of the Romans by the college 
of electors there, iii. 39. 

w=— — Herman, count de Wied, archbiſhop and elector of, in- 
lines to the reformation, and is oppoſed by his canons, who ap- 
peal to the emperor and pope, iii. 207. Is deprived and excom- 
municated, 224. Refigns, 258. SIT 2 1 10 

Colonna, cardinal Pompeo, his character, and rivalfhip with po 
Clement VII. ii. 248. Seizes Rome, and inveſts St. Angelo, 
247, 248. Is degraded, and the reſt of the family excommuni- 
cated by the pope, 250. Is prevailed on by the pope, when 
priſoner with the Imperialiſts, to ſolicit his delivery, iii. 9. 

=————  — Proſper, the Italian general, his character, ii. 131. Ap- 

ointed to command the troops in the invaſion of Milan, . 
Hrives the French out of Milan, 134. His army how weaken- 
ed at the death of pope Leo X. 135. Defeats mareſchal de 
Lautrec, at Bicocca, 137. Reduces Genoa, 139. The bad ſtate 
of his troops when the French invade Milan, 175. Is enabled 
to defend the city by the ill-conduct of Bonnivet the French com- 
mander, 180. Dies, and is ſucceeded by Lannoy, 184. 

Conchilles, an Aragonian gentleman, employed by Ferdinand of 
Aragon to obtain Joanna's conſent to his regency of Caſtile, 1. 
10. Thrown into a dungeon by the archduke Philip, i, 

Gorfeffion of Augſburg, drawn up by Melancthon, iii. 36, 
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Conſtance, the privileges of that city taken away by the emperor 
Charles V. for diſobedience to the Interim, iii. 319. 

Corſairs of Barbary, an account of the riſe of, iii. 65. See Algiers, 
Barbaroſſa, 2 ä - 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledge the archduke Philip's title to the 
crown, ii. 5. Not allowed to-aſſerable in the name of Charles 
V. 44+ Their oppoſition to his deſires, ib. Is prevailed on by 


the emperor to recognize his ſon Philip as ſucceſlor to that king- 


dom iii. 172. See Spain. | 
— of Caſtile, acknowledges the archduke Philip's title to the 


crown, ii. 5. Is prevailed on to acknowledge Ferdinand regent 


according to Iſabella's will, 8. Acknowledges Philip and Jo- 
anna king and queen of Caſtile, and their ſon Charles prince of 
Aſturias, 14. Declares Charles king, and votes him a free gift, 
41. Summoned by Charles to meet at Compoſtella in Galicia, 
60. Tumultuary proceedings thereupon, 61. A donative vot- 
ed, 62. Loſes all its influence by the diſſolution of the holy 
Junta, 167. Its backwardnefs to grant ſupplies for the empe- 
ror's wars in Italy, 248. Refuſes his preſſing ſolicitations fo 
a ſupply, iii. 8. Aſſembled at Toledo to grant ſupplies to the 
emperor, 121. The rem6nſtrances of, ib. The ancient con- 
ſtitution of, ſubverted by Charles, 122. See Spain. 

Cortes of Valencia, prevailed on by the eror Charles V. to ac- 

knowledge his ſon Philip ſucceſſor to that kingdom, iii. x72. 
See Spain. | 7 

Cortona, cardinal di, governor of Florence for the pope, expelled 
by the Florentines on the pope's captivity, ii. 259 

Coſmo di Medici, See Medici. | | here) 

Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, annuls the marriage of Henry 

VIII. with Catharine of Aragon, which was refuſed to Henry 
by the pope, iii. 50. His ſentence reverſed by the pope, 50. 

Creſpy, peace of, between the emperor and Francis, iii. 197. 

Croy, William de, nephew to Chievres, made archbiſhop of Tole- 
do, by Charles V. ii. 43. Dies, 167. | | 


| D = 3 

D' Albret, John, expelled from his kingdom of Navarre by Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, ii. 18. Invades Navarre, but is defeated by 
cardinal Ximenes, 34. | | | ** 

D' Alembert, M. his obſervation on the order of Jeſuits, iii. 144, 
Note. | ; | | | | 

Dandelot, brother to Coligny, is defeated by the duke of Savoy 

in an endeavour to ſuccour St. Quintin, iv. 173. But enters the 
town with the fugitives, ib. The town taken by aſſault, 
177. . | | 8 

Dauphing of France, eldeſt ſon of Francis I. is delivered up 
with the duke of Orleans to the emperor . Charles V. in ex- 
change for his father, as hoſtages for the performance of the 
treaty of Madrid, ii. «5 4 His death imputed to poiſon, iii. 
101. The moſt probable cauſe of it, 102, 5 

— tel duke of Orleans, ſecond ſon of Francis I, commands 
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an _— and invades Spain, iii. 169. Is forced to abandon the 


ſiege of Perpignan, 170. Is diſſatisfied at the peace of Creſpy, 
202. Makes a jecret proteſtation againſt it, ib. 

of France, ſon of Henry II. contracted to Mary the young 
queen of Scotland, iii. 308. Is married to her, iv. 190. 

Denmark, a ſummary view of the revolutions in, during the ſix- 
teenth century, iv. 234. | 

— king of, yoing the proteſtant league at Smalkalde, iii. 118. 

De Retz, cardinal, writes a hiſtory of Fieſco's conſpiracy while a- 
youth, iii, 271. Note. 

Diana of Poitiers, miſtreſs to Henry II. of France, aſhſts the Guiſes 
in pefſuading Henry to an alliance with pope Paul IV. a- 
gainſt the emperor, iv. 140. Induces Henry to break the trea- 
ty of Vaucelles, 157. Marries her grand-daughter to one of 
Montmorency's ſons, 196. Joins Montmorency againſt the 
Guiſes, 197. ä 

Doria, Andrew, aſſiſts Lautrec in ſubduing Genoa, ii. 7. Con- 
quers and kills Moncada in a ſea engagement before the har. 
bour of Naples, 14. His character, ib. Is diſguſted with the 
behaviour of the French, 15. Revolts to emperor, 16, 
Opens to Naples a communication by ſea, 17. Reſcues Ge- 
noa from the 38 18. Reſtores the government of, to the 
citizens, 19. The reſpect paid to his memory, 20. Attends 
the emperor Charles in his diſaſtrous expedition againſt Algiers, 
160. His partial fondneſs for his kinſman Giannetino, 262. 
His narrow 0 4 in Lavagno's inſurrection, 269. Returns on 
Lavagno's death, and the diſperſion of his party, 271. See 
Genoa and Lawvagnc. 

Giannetino, his character, iii. 262. Is murdered by La- 
vagno's conſpirators, 87 j | 

Dower, an interview there between Henry VIII. and the emperor 
Charles V. ii. 70. 

Dragut, a corſair, commands the Turkiſh fleet which ravages the 
coaſt of Naples, iv. 82. 

Du Pratt, chancellor of France, his character, ii. 117. Commen- 
ces a law-ſuit againſt Charles duke of Bourbon, for his eſtate, 
at the inſtigation of Louiſe the king's mother, ib. | 

Duelling, the cuſtom of, how rendered general, iii. 12. Its influ- 
ence on manners, 13. N 

Duren in Cleves, taken by the emperor Charles V. the inhabitants 


put to the ſword and the town burnt, iii. 177. 


| F | 

Eccius, an adverſary of Luther's, holds a public diſputation with 
him at Leipſic, on the validity of the 2 authority, ii. $3. 

Eeelgſiaſtical cenſures of the Romuſh church, the dreadful effects of, 


ii. 103. i 
reſervation, in the receſs of the diet of Augſburg, re- 


marks on, iii. 42. $i 
Edin burgb, plundered and burnt by the earl of Hertford, iii. 194 


Edward VI. of England, his character, iv. 99. 
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Fgmont, count of, commands the cavalry at the battle of St. Quin- 
tin, and puts Montmorency's toops to flight, iv. 173, 174. En- 
gages marſhal de Termes, and defeats him by the caſual arrival 
of an Engliſh ſquadron, 191. 

Egypt, how and by whom added to the Ottoman empire, ii. 48. 

Ebrenberg, the caſtle of, taken by Maurice of Saxony, iv. 5 2. 

Fignotz, a faction in Geneva ſo termed, an account of, ii. 85. 

Elizabeth, ſiſter of Mary, her acceſſion to the crown of England, iv. 
204. "Her character, ib. Is addreſſed by Philip of Spain, and 
Henry of France, for marriage, is. Her prudent conduct be- 
tween them, 205, How determined againſt Henry, ib. Her 
motives for rejecting Philip, 206. Returns Philip an evaſive 
anſwer, ib, Demands reſtitution of Calais, at the conferences 
at Cateau-Cambreſis, 207. Eſtabliſhes the proteſtant religion 
in England, 16. Treaty between her and Henry ſigned at Ca- 
teau-Cambreſis, 208. 

F manuel Philibert, duke of Savoy. See Savoy. 

England, by what means that kingdom was freed from the papal 
ſupremacy, and received the doctrines of the reformation, iii. 
50. Mary queen of, married to prince Philip, ſon of the em- 
2 Charles V. contrary to the ſenſe of the nation, iv. 100. 

he marriage ratified by parliament, 103. Is reluctantly en- 
gaged by Philip (now king of Spain) in the war againſt France, 
169. Mary levies money by her prerogative, to carry on the 
war, 170. Calais taken by the duke of Guiſe, 186. Guiſnes 
and Hames taken, 187. Death of Mary, and acceſſion of Eli- 
zabeth, 204. The proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by Elizabeth, 
207. Treaty with France ſigned at Cateau-Cambreſis, 208. 
Its interior ſtrength how increaſed by the conduct of Henry 
VIII. 221. Its power no longer fruitleſsly waſted on the con- 
tinent, 222. Alteration of its conduct towards Scotland, 223. 

Enguien, the count de, beſieges Carignan, iii. 189. Deſires of Fran- 
cis I to engage Guaſto, 190. Defeats Guaſto in a 
pirched battle, 191. | | 

Erard de la Mark, ambaſſador of Charles V. to the diet of Franc- 
fort, his private motives for thwarting the pretenſions of Fran- 
cis I. of France to the Imperial crown, ii. 55. Signs the capi- 
tulation of the Germanic body on behalf of Charles, 56. 

Eraſmus, ſome account of, ii. 111. Preceded Luther in his cen- 
lures againft the Romiſh church, ibs. Concurs with him in his 
Wa of reformation, i5, Motives which checked him in 
this, I12. 

Eſcurial, palace of, built by Philip II. in memory of the battle of 
St. Quintin, iv. 179. 

wry a ſhort view of the ſtate of, at the death of the emperor 

ximilian, ii. 46. The contemporary monarchs of all, illu- 
ſtrious at the time of Charles V. 72, 73. The method of carry- 
ing on war in, how improved beyond the practice of earlier 
ages, 159. The ſentiments of, on Charles's treatment of the 
pope, iii. 3. A review of the ſtate of, during the reign of the 
emperor Charles V. iv. 213. The remarkable change in, at this 
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period, 214. How affected by the revolt of Luther againſt the 


church of Rome, 224. 

Eutemi, king of Algiers, engages Barbaroſſa in his ſervice, and is 
murdered by him, iii. 67. 

Excommunication in the Romiſh church, the original inſtitution of, 
and the uſe made of it, ii. 103. 


Furneſe Alexander, his unanimous election to the papacy, Iii. 51, 
See Paul III. 

cardinal, accompanies the troops ſent by the pope to the 
emperor, againſt the army of the proteſtant league, iii. 243. 
Returns diſguſted, 244. Leads the troops home again by the 

ope's order, 260. Contributes to the election of cardinal di 
onte to the papacy, iv. 6. 

———- Octavio, grandſon of pope Paul III. endeavours to ſurpriſe 
Parma, and enters into treaty with the emperor, iv. 4. Is con- 
firmed in Parma by Julius, 23. Procures an alliance with 
France, 24. Is attacked by the Imperialiſts, but ſucceſsfully 

rotected by the French, 25. Placentia reſtored to him by 
hilip IT. of Spain, 181. 

—— peter Lewis, natural ſon of pope Paul III. obtains of his 
father the dutchies of Parma = Pla 
racer, 306. Is aſſaſſinated, 307. 

Ferdinand king of Aragon, how he acquired his . ii. 4. 
Invites his daughter Joanna, and her huſband, Philip archduke 
of Auſtria, to 4. 6, Becomes jealous of Philip, 5. Car- 
ries on his war with France vigorouſly, notwithſtanding Phi- 
lip's treaty with Lewis, 6. His queen Iſabella dies, ard leaves 
him regent of Caſtile, under reſtrictions, 7. Reſigns the king- 
dom of Caſtile, and is acknowledged regent by the Cortes, 8. 
His character, ib. His maxims of government odious to the 
Caſtilians, 15. Required by Philip to reſign his regency, 9. 
Joanna's letter of conſent procured by him, intercepted by Phi- 
lip, and herſelf confined, 10. Is deſerted by the Caſtilian no- 
bility 15. Determines to exclude his daughter, from the ſucceſ- 
ſion by marrying, 15. Marries Germaine de Foix, niece to 
Lewis XII. of France, 11. A treaty between him and Philip 
at Salamanca, by which the regency of Caſtile is jointly veſted 
in them and Joanna, 12. Prevails on Henry vil. of England 
to detain Philip for three months, when driven on that coaſt, 
13, The Caſtilians declare againſt him, ib. Refigns the re- 
gency of Caſtile by treaty, ib. Se between him and Phi- 
lip, i6. Is abſent, at Naples, when Philip died, 17. Returns 
and gains, withethe regency of Caſtile, the good will of the na- 
tives by his prudent adminiſtration, 18. Acquires by diſho- 
nourable means the kingdom of Navarre, i5, How he deſtroy- 
ed his conſtitution, 19. Endeavours to diminiſh his. grandſon 
Charles's power, by a will in favour of Ferdinand, 20. Alters 
his will in favour of Charles, is. Dies, is, Review of his ad- 


centia, ii. 210. His cha- 
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miniſtcation, 24. Ximenes appointed, by his will, regent of 
Caſtile until the arrival of Charles V. 24. 

Ferdinand ſecond ſon of —_— archduke of Auſtria, born, ii. 6. 
Left regent of Aragon, by his grandfather Ferdinand, 20. This 
revoked by a ſubſequent will, by which he obtains only a pen - 
ſion, ih. Diſcontented with his diſappointment, he is taken to 
Madrid under the eye of cardinal Ximenes, 27. Sent by 
Charles V. to viſit their grandfather Maximilian, 43. Is elect- 
ed king of Hungary and Bohemia, 261, Signs a deed called 
the Reverſe, ib, The emperor endeavours to get him elected 
king of the Romans, iii. 38. He is oppoſed by the proteſtants, 
39. Is crowned king of the Romans, 40. Forms a confe- 
deracy againſt the anabaptiſts at Munſter, 59. Oppoſes the 
reſtoration of Ulric duke of Wurtemberg, 62. Recognizes his 
title, and concludes a treaty with him, 63. His kingdom 
of Hungary wreſted from him by John Zapol Scæpius, 153. 

Heſieges the young king Stephen and his mother in Buda, but is 
defeated by the Turks, 156. His mean offers of ſubmiſſion to 
the Porte, 157. Which are rejected, ib. Courts the favour of the 
proteſtants, 184. Opens the diet at Worms, 204. Requires 
it to ſubmit to the deciſions of the council of Trent, 205. A- 
grees to pay a tribute to Solyman for Hungary, 226. Encroach- 


es on the liberties of Bohemia, 301. His rigorous treatment of 
Prague, 302. Diſarms the Bohemians, 303. Obtains the ſo- 


vereignty of the city of Conſtance, 324. Invades Tranſylvania 
by invitation of Martinuzzi, iv. 36. Obtains the reſignation of 
Tranſylvania from queen Iſabella, 16. Orders Martinuzzi to 
be aſſaſſinated, 39, Enters into negotiation with Maurice on 
behalf of the emperor, 60. His motives for promoting the em- 


peror's agreeing with Maurice, 63. Iſabella and her ſon Ste- 


phen recover poſſeſſion of Tranſylvania, 91. Opens a diet at 
Augſburg, and excites ſuſpicions in the proteſtants, 122. The 
emperor leaves the internal adminiſtration of the German af- 
fairs to him, 125. Is again applied to by the emperor to re- 
ſign his pretenſions of — to Philip, but refuſes, 126. 
Endeavours therefore to gain the friendſhip of the diet, 127. A- 
gain refuſes the emperor's ſolicitations, 161. Charles reſigns 
the Imperial crown to him, 162. Aſſembles the college of e- 
lectors at Francfort, which acknowledges him emperor of Ger- 
many, 188, The pope refuſes to acknowledge him, ib. 

Feudal government, a view of, as it exiſted in Spain, ii. 147. 

FRieſeo, count of Lavagno. See Lavagno. 

—— Jerome, engages in his brother's conſpiracy, and fails in ſe- 
curing Andrew Doria, iii. 269. His imprudent vanity on his 
brother's death, 270. Shuts himſelf up in a fort on his eſtate, 
272. Is reduced and put to death, 276. 

Flanders, See Netherlands. ' 

Florence, the inhabitants of, revolt againſt pope Clement VII. on 
the news of his captivity, and recover their liberty, iii, 5. Are 
rediced to ſubjection to Alexander di Medici by the emperor, 
30. Alexander di Medici, duke of, aſſaſſinated by his kiaſman 
Lorenzo, 111. Coſino di Medici advanced tv the ſovereignty, 
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112. Coſmo, ſupported by the emperor, defeats the partizans 
of Lorenzo, 113. Coſmo aſſerts his independency on the empe- 
ror, iv. 80. * 

Fonſeca, Antonio de, commander in chief of the forces in Spain, or- 
dered by cardinal Adrian to beſiege the inſurgents in Segovia, ii. 
145. Is denied liberty of taking military ſtores, by the inhabi- 
tants of Medina del Campo, 146. Attacks and almoſt burns the 

. whole town, 15. Is repulſed, 14. His houſe at Valladolid burnt, 
ib, 

France, the acquiſitions of that kingdom during the reign of the 
emperor Charles V. iv. 219. The character of the people of, 
219. The goodconſequencgs of the civil wars in that kingdom 
to the reſt of Europe, 220. 

Francis I. king of France, concludes a peace with Charles V. and 
the conditions of the treaty, ii. 37. Sends a fruitleſs embaſly to 
Charles for the reſtitution of Navarre to the young king, 44. 
Aſpires to the Imperial crown at the death of Maximilian, 47. 
Reaſons by which he ſupported his pretenſions, ib. Remarks 
on the equipages of his ambaſſadors to the German ſtates, 50. 
His pretenſions adopted by the Venetians, /. Loſes the election, 
56. Riſe of the rivalſhip between him and Charles, 64. Courts 
the favour of cardinal Wolſey, 69. Promiſes Wolſey his inte- 
reſt for the papacy, 70. Has an interview with Henry VIII. of 
England} 71. Wreſtles with Henry, and throws him, ib. Vote. 
His advantages over Charles, at the commencement of hoſtilities 
between them, 119. Concludes an alliance with the pope, 121. 
Invades and reduces Navarre, in the name of Henry d'Albret, 

ſon of Jobn, the former king, 123. The French driven out by 
the imprudence of PEſparre their general, who is taken priſon- 
er by the Spaniards, 124, 125. Retakes Mouſon from the Im- 
perialiſts, 127. Invades the Low-Countries, but loſes the oppor- 
tunities of ſucceſs by imprudence, ib. . Rejects the demands of 
Charles at the congreſs at Calais, 128. A league concluded be- 
tween Charles and Henry VIII. * him, is. His imprudent 
appointment of the marechal de Foix to the government of Mi- 
lan, 130. De Foix attacks Reggio, but is repulſed by the go- 
vernor Guicciardini the hiſtorian, 131. The pope declares a- 
gainſt him, ib. His embarraſſments on the invaſion of Milan, 
132. His mother ſeizes the money appointed for payment of 
the Milaneſe troops, ibs. Milan taken, and the French driven 
out, 134. Levies a body of Swiſs, 137. Who inſiſt on giving 
à precipitate battle to the Imperialiſts, which is loſt, ik, War 
declared againſt him by Henry VIII. 139. His expedients to 
ſupply his treaſury, ib. The plan purſued by him to reſiſt the in- 
curſions of the Engliſh, 140. Picardy invaded by Henry, ib. The 
Venetians league with the emperor againſt him, 174, To which 
pope Adrian accedes, ibs, His expeditious movement againſt the 
Milaneſe, 175. Diſconcerted by the duke of Bourbon's conſpira- 
cy, ib. Taxes him with betraying his cauſe, which Bourbon 

denies, 178. Bourbon eſcapes ro Italy, and Francis returns, 179. 


Appoints the admiral Bounivet to command againſt the Milan- 
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eſe, is, Picardy invaded by the duke of Suffolk, who is driven 
back, 183. Repulſes the invaſion of Guienne and Burgundy 
by Charles, is. His ſucceſsful cloſe of the campaign, 184. His 

rudent care to diſappoint the Imperialiſts in ther» invaſion of 
Provence, 197. Aſſembles an army, which cauſes the Imperial- 
iſts to retire from Marſeilles, is. etermines to invade the Mi- 
laneſe, 198. Appoints his mother Louiſe regent during his ab- 
ſence, 199. Enters Milan, and takes poſſeſſion of the city, 15. 
Adviſed by Bonnivet to beſiege Pavia, 201. His vigorous at- 
tacks on Pavia, /. Concludes a treaty of neutrality with pope 
Clement, 203. His imprudent invaſion of Naples,.i5, Reſolves, 
by Bonnivet's advice, to attack Bourbon's army, advanced to 
the relief of Pavia, 205. fs routed at the battle of Pavia, 206. 
Is taken priſoner, 207. Is fent to the caſtle of Piazichitone un- 
der the cuſtody of Don Ferdinand Alargon, 208. Refufes the 
n made to him by Charles, 215. Is carried to Spain 
on his defire of a perſonal interview with Charles, 216. Is ri- 
gorouſly treated in Spain, 222. Falls dangeroufly ill, 16. Is vi- 
ſited by Charles, 223. Reſolves to reſign his kingdom, 225. Is 
delivered from his captivity by the treaty of Madrid, 226. His 
ſecret proteſtations againſt the validity of this treaty, 228. Mar- 
ries the queen of Portugal, 229. Recovers his liberty, and the 
dauphin and the duke of Orleans delivered up hoſtages to Charles 
for the performance bf the treaty of Madrid, 230. Writes a 
letter of acknowledgment to Henry VIII. of England, 239. His 
reply to the Imperial ambaſſadors, . Enters into a league with 
the pope, the Venetians, and Sforza, againſt Charles, 240. Is 
abfolved from his cath to obſerve the treaty of Madrid, 241. 
His behaviour to the emperor's ſecond embaſſy, 243. Is diſpi- 
rited by his former ill ſucceſs, 244. Enters into a treaty with 
Henry VIII. of England agaiaft the emperor, iii. 3. Succeſſes 
of his general Lautrec in Italy, 7. His reply to the emperor's 
overtures, 10. Declares war againſt him, and challenges him 
to ſingle combat, 11. Treats Andrew Doria ill, who revolts 
from him to the emperor, 18. His army, under Saluces, dri- 
ven out of Italy, 18. His troops in Milan routed, 20. His en- 
deavours toward an accommodation, 16. Terms of the peace of 
Cambray, concluded by the mediation of his mother Louiſe and 
Margaret of Auſtria, 23. Remarks on the facrifices made by 
him iu this treaty, and on his conduct of the war, 6. Leagues 
ſecretly with the proteltant princes, 41. His meaſures to elude 
the treaty of Cambray, 47. His negotiations with the Pope, ib. 
His interview and treaty with the pope, 49. Gives the duke 
of Orleans in marriage to Catharine di Medici, 55, Negotiates 
a treaty with Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, 78. His envoy 
Mervcille executed at Milan for murder, 59. Is diſappointed 
in his endeavours to negotiate alliances againſt the emperor, 75, 
Invites Melancthon to Paris, 80. Evidences his zeal for the 
Romiſh religion, 81, Cauſes of his quarrel with the duke of Sa- 
voy, 82, Seizes the duke's territories, 8;. His pretenſions to 
M 228 of Milan, on the death of Francis Sforza, 87. The 
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emperor's invective againſt him before the pope in council, $9, 
Is invaded by Charles, 93. His prudent plan of defence, 95. 
Joins the army under Montmorency, 99. Death of the dauphin, 
10!, Obtains a decree of the parliament of Paris againſt the 
emperor, 102. Invades the Low-Countries, 103, Aluſpenſion 
of arms in Flanders, and how negotiated, 104. A truce in Pied- 
mont, 15. Motives to theſe truces, 105. Concludes an alliance 
with Solyman the Magnificent, 15. Negotiations for a peace 
with the emperor, 107. Concludes a truce for ten years at 
Nice, 108. Reflections on the war, 5. His interview with 

Charles, 109. Marries Mary of Guiſe to James V. of Scot- 
land, 114. Refuſes the offers of the deputies of Ghent, 128. 
Informs Charles of the offer made by them, 15. Grants the 
emperor leave to paſs through France to the Netherlands, 
130. His reception of the emperor, 131. Is deceived by 
the emperor in reſpe& to Milan, 133. His ambaſſador to 
the Porte, Rincon, murdered by the Imperial governor of 
the Milaneſe, 167. Prepares to reſent the injury, 168. At- 
tacks the emperor with five armies, 169. lis firſt attempts ren- 
dered abortive by the imprudence of the duke of Orleans, 170, 
Renews his negotiations with ſultan Solyman, 174. -Invades 
the Low-Countries, 176. Forces the emperor to raiſe the ſiege 
of Landrecy, 178. Diſmiſſes Barbaroſſa, 189. Gives the count 
d'Enguien permiſſion to engage Guaſto, 190. Relieves Paris, 
in danger of being ſurpriſed by the emperor, 197. Agrees to a 
ſeparate peace with Charles, ib. Henry's haughty return to his 
overtures of peace, 201. Death of the duke of Orleans, 209. 
Peace of Campe, 235. Perceives a neceſſity of checking the em- 
peror's ambitious deſigns, 273. Forms a general league againſt 
him, 76. Dies, 277. His life and character ſummarily compar- 
ed with thoſe of Charles, i5, Confequences of his death, 280. 

Francis II. his acceſſion to the crown of France, and character, iv. 


212. 


Ffraneſort, the diet of, aſſembled for the choice of an emperor at the 


death of Maximilian, ii. 53. Names and views of the electors, 
ib, The empire offered to Frederick of Saxony, ih, Who re- 
rejects it, with his reaſons, i5, Chuſes Charles V. emperor, 56. 
His confirmation of the Germanic privileges required and agreed 
to, ib. City of, embraces the reformed religion, 188. The col- 
lege of electors aſſembled there by Ferdinand, who is acknow- 
ledged emperor of Germany, iv. 188. 
Frederick duke of Saxony, aſſeinbles with the other electors at the 
diet of Francfort, to chuſe an emperor, ii. 53- The empire of- 
fered to him, . Rejects it, and votes for Charles V. 54. Re- 
fuſes the preſents of the Spaniſh ambaſſadors, 55. This diſinte- 
reſted Cons confirmed by the teſtimony of hiſtorians, 54, 
ele. Chuſes Martin Luther philoſophical profeſſor at his uni- 
verſity of Wittemberg, 28. Encourages Luther in his oppoſi- 
tion to indulgences, 8c. Protects him againſt Cajetan, 85. Cau- 
ſes Luther to be ſeized at his return from the diet of Worms, 
aud conceals him at Wartburg, 116. Dies, 23? 
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- Fregofo, the French ambaſſador to Venice, murdered by the marquis 
Tel Guaſto, the Imperial governor of the Milaneſe, iii. 166. 
Fronſperg, George, a German nobleman, ſome account of, he joins 

the army of Charles V. ii. 249. 


33 

Ceneral of the Jeſuits, an inquiry into his office and deſpotic au- 
thority, iii. 138. | A 

Geneva, an account of its revolt againſt the duke of Savoy, iii. $4. 

Genoa, reduced by Lautrec, the French general, iii 7. The French 

endeavour to prejudice its trade in favour of Savona, 16. Is re- 
ſcued from the French by Andrew Doria, 18. The government 
of, ſettled by the diſinteceſtedneſs of Doria, 19. The honour 
paid to Doria's memory, 20. Is viſited by the emperor, 28. 
A ſcheme formed to overturn the conſtitution of, by Fieſco count 
of Lavagno, 262. He aſſembles his adherents, 263. The con- 
ſpirators ſally forth from Lavagno's palace, 268. Deputies ſent 
to know Lavagno's terms, 269. Lavagno drowned, 270. The 
inſurrection ruined by the imprudence of his brother Jerome 
Fieſco, 16. The conſpirators diſperſe, 271. Jerome reduced and 
put to death, 276. (+ 

G-rmanada, an aſſociation in Valencia, ſo termed, on what occaſion 
formed, ii. 168, Refuſe to lay down their arms, ib. Their re- 
ſentment levelled at the nobility, who raiſe an army againtt 
them, 15, Defeat the nobles in ſeveral actions, 169. But are 
routed and diſperſed by them, #6. 

Germany, ſtate of, at the death of the emperor Maximilian, it. 46. 
Charles V. of Spain, and Francis I. of France form pretenſions 
to the Imperial crown, 47. Their reſpective reaſons offered in 
favour of their claims, 48. Views and intereſts of the other Eu- 
ropean ſtates in relation to the competitors, 52. Henry VIII. 
of England advances a »laim, 51. But is diſcouraged from pro- 
ſecuting it, 10. How the Papary was likely to be affected in the 
choice of an emperor, . Advice of pope Leo X. to the Ger- 
man princes, 52, Opening of the diet at Frankfort, 53. In 
whom the election of an emperor is veſted; ib, Views of the e- 
lectors, 6. The empire offered to Frederick of Saxony, , ib. 
Who rejects it, and his reaſons, 54. Charles V. cholen;, 56. 
The capitulation of the Germanic privileges confirmed by him, 
i/, Charles ſets out for, 63. Charles crowned at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 72. Commencement of the reformation there, by Martin 
Luther, 73. Treatment of the bull of excommunication pub- 
l:fhed againſt Luther, go. The ſuſurpations of the clergy there, 
during the diſputes concerning inveſtitures, 100. The clergy of, 
moſtly foreigners, 104. The benefices of, nominated by the 
pope, ib. Ihe expedient of the emperors for reſtraining this 
power of the pope, ineffeftual, rog5. The great progreſs of Lu- 
ther's doctrines in, 188. Grievances of the pealants, 231, In- 
ſurrection in Suabia, 232, 233. The memorial of their grievan- 
ces, 16. The inſurrection quelled, %. Another inſurrection in 
Thuringia, 234. How the. houſe of Auſtria became lo forini- 
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emperor's invective againſt him before the pope in council, 89, 
Is invaded by Charles, 93. His prudent plan of defence, 95. 
Joins the army under Montmorency, 99. Death of the dauphin, 
101, Obtains a decree of the parliament of Paris againſt the 
emperor, 102. Invades the Low-Countries, 103, A ſuſpenſion 
of arms in Flanders, and how negotiated, 104. A truce in Pied- 
mont, 1b. Motives to theſe truces, 105. Concludes an alliance 
with Solyman the Magnificent, i5, Negotiations for a peace 
with the emperor, 107. Concludes a truce for ten years at 
Nice, 108. Reflections on the war, 15. His interview with 
Charles, 109. Marries Mary of Guiſe to James V. of Scot- 

land, 114. Refuſes the offers of the deputies of Ghent, 128. 
Informs Charles of the offer made by them, 15. Grants the 
emperor leave to paſs through France to the Netherlands, 
130. His reception of the emperor, 131. Is deceived by 
the emperor in reſpe& to Milan, 133. His ambaſſador to 
the Porte, Rincon, murdered by the Imperial governor of 
the Milaneſe, 167. Prepares to reſent the injury, 168. At- 
tacks the emperor with five armies, 169. His firſt attempts ren- 
dered abortive by the imprudence of the duke of Orleans, 170, 
Renews his negotiations with ſultan Solyman, 174. -Invades 
the Low-Countries, 176. Forces the emperor to raiſe the ſiege 
of Landrecy, 178. Diſmiſſes Barbaroſſa, 189. Gives the count 
d'Enguien permiſſion to engage Guaſto, 190. Relieves Paris, 
in danger of being ſurpriſed by the emperor, 197. Agrees to a 
ſeparate peace with Charles, ib. Henry's haughty return to his 
overtures of peace, 201. Death of the duke of Orleans, 209. 

Peace of Campe, 235. Perceives a neceſſity of checking the em- 

eror's ambitious defigns, 273. Forms a general league againſt 
— ib, Dies, 277. His life and character ſummarily compar- 
ed with thoſe of Charles, is. Confequences of his death, 280. 

Francis II. his acceſſion to the crown of France, and character, iv. 
212. 

Francſort, the diet of, aſſembled for the choice of an emperor at the 

death of Maximilian, ii. 53. Names and views of the electors, 
ib, The empire offered to Frederick of Saxony, 16. Who re- 

rejects it, with his reaſons, ih, Chuſes Charles V. emperor, 56. 
His confirmation of the Germanic privileges required and agreed 
to, ib. City of, embraces the reformed religion, 188. The col- 
lege of electors aſſembled there by Ferdinand, who is acknow- 
ledged emperor of Germany, iv. 188. 

Frederick duke of Saxony, aſſeinbles with the other electors at the 
diet of Francfort, to chuſe an emperor, ii. 53. The empire of- 
fered to him, 5. Rejects it, and votes for Charles V. 54. Re- 
fuſes the preſents of the Spaniſh ambaſſadors, 55. This diſinte- 
reſted behaviour confirmed by the teſtimony of hiſtorians, 54, 
Note. Chuſes Martin Luther philoſophical profeſſor at his uni- 
verſity of Wittemberg, 78. . Luther in his oppoſi- 
tion to indulgences, 80. Protects him againſt Cajetan, 85. Cau- 
ſes Luther to be ſeized at his return from the diet of Worms, 
aud conceals him at Wartburg, 116. Dies, 237 
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. Fregofo the French ambaſſador to Venice, murdered by the marquis 


el Guaſto, the Imperial governor of the Milaneſe, iii. 166. 
Fronſperg, George, a German nobleman, ſome account of, he joins 
the army of Charles V. ii. 249. | | 


General of the Jeſuits, an inquiry into his office and deſpotic au- 


thority, iii. 138. | 

Geneva, an account of its revolt againſt the duke of Savoy, iii. $4. 

Genoa, reduced by Lautrec, the French general, iii. 7. The French 

endeavour to prejudice its trade in favour of Savona, 16. Is re- 
ſcued from the French by Andrew Doria, 18. The government 
of, ſettled by the diſintereſtedneſs of Doria, 19. The honour 
paid to Doria's memory, 20. Is viſited by the emperor, 28. 
A ſcheme formed to overturn the conſtitution of, by Fieſco count 
of Lavagno, 262. He aſſembles his adherents, 263. The con- 
ſpirators ſally forth from Lavagno's palace, 268. Yepntica ſent 
to know Lavaguo's terms, 269. Lavagno drowned, 270. The 
inſurrection ruined by the imprudence of his brother Jerome 
Fieſco, 16. The conſpirators diſperſe, 271. Jerome reduced and 
put to death, 276. 427 

G-rmanada, an aſſociation in Valencia, ſo termed, on what occaſion 
formed, ii. 168. Refuſe to lay down their arms, 15. Fheir re- 
ſentment levelled at the nobility, who raiſe an army againſt 
them, 15, Defeat the nobles in ſeveral actions, 169. But are 
routed and diſperſed by them, 15. a 

Germany, ſtate of, at the death of the emperor Maximilian, ut. 46. 
Charles V. of Spain, and Francis I. of France form pretenſions. 
to the Imperial crown, 47. Their reſpective reaſons offered in 
fa vour of their claims, 48. Views and intereſts of the other Eu- 
ropean ſtates in relation to the competitors, 50. Henry VIII. 
of England advances a laim, 51. But is diſcouraged from pro- 
fecuting it, 12. How the papacy was likely to be affected in the 
choice of an emperor, . Kivice of pope Leo X. to the Ger- 
man princes, 52. Opening of the diet at Frankfort, 53. In 
whom the election of an emperor is veſted; ib, Views of the e- 
lectors, 6. The empire offered to Frederick of Saxony, , ib. 
Who rejects it, and his reaſons, 54. Charles V. choſen,, 56. 
Ihe capitulation of the Germanic privileges confirmed by him, 
10. Charles ſets out for, 63. Charles crowned at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 72. Commencement of the reformation there, by Martin 
Luther, 73. Treatment of the bull of excommunication pub- 
liſhed againſt Luther, 90. The uſurpations of the clergy there, 
during the diſputes concerning inveſtitures, 100. The clergy of, 
moſtly foreigners, 104. The benefices of, nominated by the 
pope, is, Ihe expedient of the emperors for reſtraining this 
power of the pope, ineffeftual, rog. The great progreſs of Lu- 
ther's doctrines in, 188. Grievances of the pealants, 231, In- 
ſurrection in Suabia, 232, 233. The memorial of their grievan- 
ces, 6, The inſurrection quelled, 16. Another inſurrection in 
Thuringia, 234. How the. DO of Auſtria became lo forini- 
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dable in, 261. Proceedings relating to the reformation there, 
ib, Great progrels of the reformation there, iii. 33. Ferdinand 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, brother to Charles V. elected 
king of the Komans, 40. The proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed in 
Saxony, 4,” The proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed in the Palati- 
nate, 221, The league of Smalkalde raiſe an army againſt the 
emperor, 237. Are put under the ban of the empire, 239. 
The proteſlant army diſperſed, 255. The Interim enforced by 
the emperor, 321. Maurice of Saxony raiſes an army, and de- 
clares in favour of the proteſtants, iv. 47. Maurice favoured 
even by the catholic princes, and why, 61. Treaty of Paſſau, 
between the emperor and Maurice of Saxony, 67. Truce be- 
tween the emperor and Henry of France, 152. Charles reſigns 
the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand, 162. | 

Ghent, an inſurrection there, iii. 124. The pretenſions of the citi- 
zens, is, Form a confederacy againſt the queen-dowager of 
Hungary their governeſs, 125. Their deputies to the emperor, 
how treated by him, 13. Offer to ſubmit to France, 120. Is re- 
duced by Charles, 132, 

Gbibeline faction in Italy, a view of, ii. 246. 

Giren, Don Pedro de, appointed to the command of the army of 
the holy Junta, ii. 157. Reſigns his commiſſion, and Padilla re- 
placed, 159. 

Geletta in Africa, taken by the emperor Charles V. iii. 73. 

Genz ago, the Imperial governor of Milan, procures cardinal Far- 
neſe to be aſſallinated, and takes poſſeſſion of Placentia for the 
emperor, iii. 307. Prepares to ſeize Parma, iv. 23. Is repulſed 
by the French, 25. 

Couffier, ſent by Francis I. king of France, to negotiate a peace 
with Charles V. ii 37. | 

Granv«le, cardinal, his artifice to prevail on the count de Sancerre 
to ſurrender St. Diſiere to the emperer, iii. 195. Endeavours 
to lull the proteſtants into ſecurity with regard to the emperor's 
conduct towards them, 217. Is commiſſioned by Philip to ad- 
dreſs the aſſembly at the emperor's reſignation of his hereditary 
dominions, iv. 149. | | 

Gravelines, an interview there between the emperor Charles V. and 
Henry VIII. of Englaud, ii. 71. 

Gropper, canon of Cologne, is appointed a manager of the proteſt« 
ant and catholic —— high before the diet at Ratiſbon, ww. 150. 
Writes a treatiſe to compoſe the differences between them, . 
The ſentiments of both parties on this work, 151. 

Granada, archbiſhop of, preſident of the council of Caſtile, his im- 
prudent advice to cardinal Adrian, relatiug to the inſurrection in 
Segovia, ii. 145. ; 

Guefio, the marquis del, appointed governor of Milan, by the empe · 
ror, iii. 100. Procures Rincon, the French ambaſſador to the 

Porte, to be murdered on his journey thither, 167. Defends 
Carignan againſt the French, 189. Deſcated by d*Enguien in 
a pitched battle, 191. 

Guicciardini, his account of the publication of indulgences contra» 
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dicted, ii. 80, Note. Defends Reggio e the French, 137. 
Repulſcs an attack upon Parma by the French, 135. His ſenti- 
ments of the pope's treaty with Lannoy viceroy of Naples, 253. 

Guiſe, Francis of Lorrain, duke of, is made governor of Metz by 
Henry II. of France, iv. 73. His character, is. Prepares to de- 
fend it againſt the emperor, 74, His brother d"Aumale taken 
priſoner by the Imperialiſts, 26. The emperor raiſes the fiege, 
78. His humane treatment of the diſtreſſed and fick Germans 
left behind, 79, Perſuades Henry to an alliance with pope Paul 
IV. 139. Marches with troops into Italy, 166. Is unable to ef- 
fect any thing, 167. Is recalled from Italy after the defeat of 
St. Quintin, 179. His reception in France 183. Takes the 
field againſt Philip, 184. Inveſts and takes Calais from the 
Engliſh, 185. Takes alſo Guiſnes and Hames, 187. Takes 
Thionville in Luxembourg, 191. | 

Guiſe, Mary of, married to ; dy V. of Scotland, iii. 114. Fruſ- 
trates the intended marriage between her daughter Mary and 

prince Edward of England, iii. 188. | 

Gurt, cardinal de, why he favoured the election of Charles V. to 
the Imperial crown, ii. 55. Signs the capitulation of the Ger- 
manic body on behalf of Charles, 56. 

G-/man, chancellor to the emperor Ferdinand, is ſent to pope Paul 
IV. to notify the election, who refuſes to ſee him, iv. 188. 


| H. 

Hamburg, city of, embraces the reformed religion, ii, 188. 

Haro, the Conde de, appointed to command the army of the Ca- 
ſtilian nobles againſt the holy Junta, ii. 158. Attacks Torde- 
ſillas, and gets poſſeſſion of queen Joanna, is. Routs the army 
of the Junta, and takes Padilla priſoner, who is executed, 163. 

Haſcen. Aga, deputy governor of 9 his piracies againſt the 
Chriſtian ſtates, iii. 158. Is beſieged in Algiers by the emperor 
Charles V. 160. Makes a ſucceſsful ſally, 16r. The emperor 
forced by bad weather to return back again, 163. a 

Hayradin, a potter's ſon of Leſbos, commences pirate, iii. 66. See 
Barbarsſſa. 2 

Heathens, 2 why the principles of mutual toleration were 
generally admitted among them, iv. 129. 1741 

Zelle, vice- chancellor to Charles V. attends the pope's nuncio to 
Smalkalde, iii. 116. Forms a catholic league in oppoſition to 
the proteſtant one, 118. | . 4 #4 

Henry II. king of France, his motives for declining an alliance with 
pope Paul III. againſt the emperor, iii. 309. Procures for 
Scotland a peace with England, iv. 24. The young queen 
Mary contracted to the dauphin, and ſent to France for educa- 
tion, 16. Enters into an alliance with Octavia Farneſe duke of 
Parma, 16. Proteſts againſt the council of Trent, 26. Makes 
alliance with Maurice elector of Saxony, 40. Seconds the ope- 
rations of Maurice, 48. His army marches and ſeizes Metz, 
52, Attempts to ſurpriſe Straſburg, 57. Is ſtrongly folicited 

to ſpare it, i6, Returns, 22 The emperor prepares for war 
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- againſt him, 52. Inſtigates the Turks to invade Naples, 82. 


Terouanne taken and demoliſhed by Charles, 88. IIeſden tak- 
en, 89, Leads an any into the Low-Countries againſt Charles, 
90. Endeavours to obſtruct the marriage of Mary of England 
with Philip of Spain, 105. The progreſs of his arms againſt 
the emperor, 106. Engages Charles, 108, Rctires, 15. Coſ- 
mo di Medici, duke of Florence, makes war againſt him, 109. 
Appoints Peter Strozzi commander of his army in Italy, 111. 
Strozzi defeated, 112. Sienna taken, 114. Pope Paul IV. 
makes overtures to an alliance with him againſt the emperor, 
137. Montmorency's arguments againſt this alliance, 139. 
Is perſuaded by the Guiſes to accept it, 5. Sends the cardinal 
of Lorrain with powers to conclude it, 140. The pope ſigns 
the treaty, 142. A truce for five years concluded with the em- 
peror, 152. Is exhorted by cardinal Caraffa to break the truce, 
155. Is abſolved from his oath, and concludes a new treaty 
with the pope, 157. Sends the duke of Guiſe into Italy, 167. 
The conſtable Montmorency defeated and taken priſoner at St. 
Quintin, 174. Henry prepares for the defence of Paris, 177. 
St, — taken by Akut, ib. Collects his troops and nego- 
tiates for aſſiſtance; is, His kind reception of the duke of Guiſe, 
184. Calais taken by Guiſe, 186. Empowers Montmorency 
to negotiate a e with dun 196. Honours him highly on 
his return to France, 197. Writes to queen Elizabeth with 

ropoſals of marriage, 205. How he failed in his ſuit, ib. 

erms of the treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis, 210. His daughter 
married to Philip, and his fiſter to the duke of Savoy, 211. 
The marriage of his ſiſter and daughter celebrated with great 

mp, 212. His death, ib. | 4 


Henry VII. of England detains the archduke Philip and his dutch- 


eſs when driven on his coaſt, three months, at the inſtigation of 
Ferdinand, ii. 12. x 


— VIII. of England ſends an ambaſſador to Germany to pro- 


poſe his claims to the Imperial crown, ii. 51. Is diſcouraged from 
is pretenſions, and takes no part with the other competitors, 
il, His perſonal character and political influence in Europe, 66. 
Entirely guided by cardinal Wolſey, 67. Receives a viſit from 
the emperor Charles V. 50. Goes over to France to viſit 
Francis, 71. Wreſtles with Francis, and is thrown by him, i. 
Note, Has another interview with Charles at Gravelines, 7. 
Charles offers to ſubmit his differences with Francis to his arbi- 


tration, 72. Publiſhes a treatiſe on the Seven Sacraments, a- 
gainſt Martin Luther, 1175. Obtains of the pope the title of 


Defender of the Faith, 118. Takes part with Charles againft 
Francis, 119. Sends Wolſey to negotiate an accommodation 
between the emperor and Francis, 125. Concludes a league 
with Charles againſt Francis, 128. His avowed reaſons for this 
treaty, ib. His private motives, 129. Declares war againſt 
Francis, 139. Is viſited by Charles, 140. Makes deſcents up- 
on the coaſt of France, ibs. Advances with an army into Picar- 


dy, ib. Obliged to retire by the duke de Vendome, 141, En- 
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ters into a treaty with the emperor and Charles duke of Bour- 
bon, 177. How he raiſed ſupplies for his wars beyond the 
grants of his parliament, 183. Sends tlie duke of Suffolk to in- 
vade Picardy, who penetrates almoſt to Paris, but is driven 
back, 106. Engages to aſſiſt Charles in an invaſion of Provence, 
196. Cauſes of his not ſupporting the Imperialiſts, 197, 198. 
Effects of the battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, on him, 
210. Particulars of his embaſſy to Charles, 212. Concludes 
a defenſive alliance with France, 216. Is declared protector of 
the league of Cognac againſt the emperor, 41. His motives 
for aſſiſting the pope againſt the emperor, iii. 4. Enters into 
a league with Francis, and renounces the Engliſh claim to the 
crown of France, 5. Declares war againſt the emperor, 1. 
Concludes a truce with the governeſs of the Low-Countries, 15. 
Projects his divorce from Catharine of Aragon, 25. Motives 
which withheld the pope from granting it, 26. Acquieſees in 
the peace of Cambray, 27. Sends a ſupply of money to the 
roteſtant league in Germany, 41. Procures his marriage to 
be annulled by Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 50. The 
divorce reverſed by the pope under penalty, of excommunica- | 
tion, ib, Renounces the papal ſupremacy, ib. Refuſes to ac- | 
knowledge any council called by the pope, 64. Oppoſes James 
V. of Scotland marrying Mary of Guiſe, 114. His diſguſts { 
with Francis and intercourſe with the emperor, is. Concludes i 
a league with Charles, 173. Makes war with Scotland, 174. } 
Particulars of his treaty with Charles, 16. Invades France, and 
inveſts Boulogne, 194. Refuſes the emperor's plan of opera- 
tions, 196. Is deſerted by the emperor, 197. Takes Boulogne, 
201. His haughty propoſals to France, is. Peace of Campe, 
235. Is ſucceeded by his fon Edward VI. 274. A review of 
his policy, iv. 221. | [ 
Hertford, earl of, plunders and burns Edinburgh, iii. 194. Joins q 
Henry after, in his invaſions of France, 10. | 
Heſſe, the landgrave of, procures the reſtoration of his kinſman, | 
Iric duke of Wurtemburg, iii. 63, His views compared with | 
thoſe of the elector of Saxony, 216. The emperor's deceitful 
profeſſions to him, 222. Quiets the apprehenſions of the pro- 
teſtant league with regard to the emperor, 223. Is appointed | 
joint commander of the army of the league with the elector of | 
Saxony, 242. Their characters compared, ib. Uryes an attack | 


of the emperor, but is oppoſed by the elector, 245. His letter 
to Maurice duke of Saxony, 251. The army of the league 
diſperſe, 255. Is reduced to accept herſh terms from Charles, 
293. His humiliating reception by the emperor, 295. Is 
detained in confinement, 297. His offers of ſubmiſſion flighted 
by the emperor, 318. Is carried by the emperor with him into 
the Netherlands, 321. Renews his endeavours for liberty, iv. | 
17. Charles releaſes arbitrarily the elector of Brandenburgh, | 
and Maurice, from their engagements to him, 18. Is clotely 
- confined in the citadel of Mechlin, 55. Obtains his liberty by 


the treaty of Faſſau, 67, Is arreſted by the queen of Hungary, 
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but freed by the emperor, 70. The effects of his confinement 
on him, 71. | 

Heuterus, his account of Lewis XII. ſhewn to contradict the re- 
lations given by Bellay, and other French hiſtorians, of the edu- 
cation of Charles V. ii. 21, Note. 

Holy Junta. See Junta. i 

Holy League, againſt the emperor Charles V. formed at Cognac, 
under the protection of Henry VIII. of England, ii. 241. 

Horuc, a potter's ſon of Leſbos, commences pirate, with his bro- 
ther Hayradin, iii. 66. See Barbarsſſu, | | 
Hungary is mvaded by Solyman the Magnificent, and its king 
Lewis II. killed, ii. 260. His ſucceiles, and the number of pri- 
ſoners carried away, 260. The archduke Ferdinand elected 
king of, together with Bohemia, ib, John Zapol Scæpius 
wreſts it from Ferdinand, 1ii. 153. Stephen ſucceeds on the 
death of his father John, x54. Is treacherouſly ſeized by Soly- 

man, 156. See Jſabella and Martinux ai. | 


| 1 

James V. of Scotland levies troops to aſſiſt Francis in Provence, 
but his intention fruſtrated, iii 113. His negotiations for 

with Francis's daughter, 35, Marries Mary of Guile, 

114. Dies, and leaves Mary his infant daughter to ſucceed 
him, 174. See Mary. | 

Feſuits, the order of, by whom founded, ii. 124. Character of 
that order, 5. Character of Ignatio Loyola their founder, iii. 
135. The order confirmed by the pope. 136. An examina- 
tion into the conſtitution of the order, 137. Office and power 
of their general, 133. The rapid progreſs of the order, 141. 
Engage in trade, and eſtabliſh an empire in South America, 142. 
Bad tendency of the order, i5, Are reſponſible for moſt of 
the pernicious effects of popery ſince their inſtitution, 143. Ad- 
vantages reſulting from their inflitution, 144. Civilize the na- 
tives of Paraguay, 145. Their precautions for the independen- 
cy of their empire there, 146. How the es of their 
government and inſtitution came to be diſcloſed, 148. Sum- 
mary of. their character, 149. 

Tndulgences, in the Romiſh church, the doctrine of, explained, 11. 74. 
By whom firſt invented, 75. Martin Luther preaches againſt 
them, 775. Writes againſt them, to Albert elector of Mentz, 
79. A bull iſſued in favour of, 87. The fale of, oppoſed in 
Switzerland by Zuinglius, 89. : 

Tnfantads, duke of, his haughty reſentment of a caſual blow on his 
horſe, iii. 123. Is protected by the conſtable of Caſtile, is. 

Innocent, a young domeſtic of cardinal di Monte, obtains his car- 
dinal's hat on his election to the papacy, iv. 7. 

Inter im, a ſyſtem of tlicology fo called, prepared by order of the 
emperor Charles V. for the uſe of Germany, iii. 315. Is diſ- 
approved of, both by proteſtants and papiſts, 316. zh 

Irveſtitures, uſurpations of the Romilh clergy in Germany, during 
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the diſputes between the emperors and popes, concerning, ii. 
too. 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand, and mother of Charles V. viſits 
Spain with her huſband Philip archduke of Auſtria, ii. 4. Is 

ſlighted by her huſband, 5. Her character, 56. Is abruptly 

lf in Spain by her huſband, is, Sinks into melancholy on the 
occaſion, and is delivered of her ſecond ſon Ferdinand, 6. Her 
letter of conſent to her father's regency of Caſtile intercepted, 
and herſelf confined, 10. Made joint regent of Caſtile with 
Ferdinand and Philip, by the treaty of Salamanca, 12. Sets 
out for Spain with Philip, are driven on the coaſt of England, 
and detained three monihs by Henry VII. I. . Acknowledged 
ueen by the Cortes, 14. Her tenderneſs to her huſband in his 
ſlekneſs, and extraordinary attachment to his body when dead, 
15. Is incapable of government, is, Her ſon Charles aſſumes 
the crown, 27. The Cortes acknowledge her fon king, with a 
reſervation in her favour, 42. Her reception of Padilla the 
chief of the Spaniſh malecontents, 149. The holy Junta re- 
moved to Tordeſillas, the place of her reſidence, 150. Relap- 
ſes into her former melancholy, ibs, The proceedings of the 
holy Junta carried on in her name, ib. Is ſeized by the Conde 
de Haro, 158. Dies, after near fifty years confinement, iv. 
146. 

Jobn Zapol Scæpius, by the aſſiſtance of ſultan Solyman, eſtab- 
liſhes himſelf in the kingdom of Hungary, iii. 153. Leaves the 
kingdom to his ſon Stephen, 154. See Hungary, {/abella and 
Ifartinuzsgi, 

Iſabella, daughter of John II. of Caſtile, and wife of Ferdinand king 
of Aragon, her hiſtory, it. 3. Her concern at the archduke 
Philip's treatment of her daughter Joanna, 5. Her death and 
character, 7. Appoints Ferdinand regent of Caſtile, under re- 
ſtrictions, 16. | | 

daughter to Sigiſmond king of Poland, married to John 

king of Hungary, iti. 154. Her character, 155. Is treacher- 
ouſſy carried, with her infant fon, into Tranſylvania by ſultan 

Solyman 156. The government of this province and the edu- 

cation of her ſon committed to her jointly with Martinuzzi, iv. 

36. Is jealous of Martinuzzi's influence, and courts the Turks, 

37. Is prevailed on to reſign Tranſylvania to Ferdinand, ib. 

Retires to Sileſia, 38. Recovers polleflion of Tranſylvania, 

91. | 

of Portugal, married to the emyeror Charles V. ii. 230. 

lialy, conlequences of the league between pope Leo X. and the 
emperor Charles V. to, ii. 129. The characters of the Italians, 

Spaniards, and French, contraſted, 130. State of, at the acceſ- 
ſion of Clement VII. to the papacy, 184. Views of the Italian 
States with reſpect to the emperor and Francis on the expulſion 
of the French from Genoa and the Milaneſe, 195. Their ap- 
prehenſions on the battle of Pavia and captivity of Francis, 212. 
The principal ſtates join in the holy league againſt the emperor, 
24% Are diſguſted at the tardineſs of Francis, 246. A view 
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of the Ghibeline faction, iz, Sentiments of the ſtates of, en the 
peace of Cambray, iii. 25. Is viſited by the emperor Charles, 
27. The motives of his moderation towards the ſtates of, 29. 
A league among the ſtates of, formed by Charles, 46. Placen- 
tia granted to Octavio Farneſe by Philip II. of Spain, iv, 181. 
The inveſtiture of Sienna giyen by Philip to Cofmd di Medici, 
ib. The conſequence of theſe grants, 183. 

Junta, holy, a view of the confederacy in Spain, ſo termed, ii. 
149. The authority of Adrian diſclaimed by, ibs. Removed 
to Tordefillas, where queen Joanna reſided, 150. Their pro- 
ceedings carried on in the name of Joanna, ih, Receives letters 
from Charles to lay down their arms, with promiſes of pardon, 
151, Remonſtrances or grievances drawn up by, 152. The 
particulars of this remonſtrance, is. Remarks on the ſpirit of 
it, 154 Are intimidated from preſenting it to Charles, 156. 
Propoſe to deprive Charles of his royalty during the hte of Jo- 
anna, ib, Take the field, 157. Character of their army, is, 
The queen ſeized by the Conde de Haro, 1538, How they ob- 
tained money to ſupport their army, 159. Loſe time in nego- 
tiating with the nobles, 160. Propoſe to make their peace with 
Charles at the expence of the nobles, 161. Their irreſolute 
conduct, 162. Their army defeated by Haro, and Padilla taken 
priſoner, 163. Padilla executed, 164. His letters to his wife, 
and the city of Toledo, ib. Nete. The ruin of the confederacy, 
167. . 

Folius II. pope, obſervations on the pontificate of, ii. 96. 

— III. pope, his character, iv. 6. Beſtows his cardinal's hat 
infamouſly, 7. Is averſe to the calling a council, 8. Summons 


one at Trent, 9. Aſſerts his ſupreme authority peremptorily in. 


the bull for it, 16. Repents confirming Octavio Farnele in Par- 


ma, 23. Requires Octavio to relinquiſh his alliance with France, 


24. The manner of his death, 124. 


| | L 
Le Chan, a Flemiſh gentleman, aſſociated by Charles V. with car- 
dinal Ximenes in the regency of Caſtile, ii. 33. 


1 andvecy, fiege of, by the emperor Charles V. iii. 173. Is aban- 


doned by him, is, | 

Lanny, mortgages the revenues of Naples, to ſupply the exigen- 
cies of the emperor, ii. 200. Francis ſurrenders himſelf priſon- 
er to him at the battle of Pavia, 207. His cautious diſpoſal of 
him, 208. Delivers him up in purſuance of the treaty of Ma- 
drid, and receives the duke of Orleans and the Dauphin, as 
hoſtages in exchange, 230. Is ſent ambaſſador to Francis to re- 
quire his fulfilment of the treaty of, 242. Concludes a treaty 


with the pope, 252. Marches to join the Imperialiſts at Rome, 


where the troops refuſe to obey him, iii. 5. 

ZLanuza, Don John de, made viceroy of Aragon, on the departure 
of Charles V. for Germany, ii. 62. Compoſes the diſturbances 
there, 170. | 


Zavagne, John Lewis Fieſco, count of, his character, iii. 262. 
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Meditates ſubverting the government of Genoa, 263. His pre- 
parations, 264. His artful method of aſſembling his adherents, 
266. His exhortation to them, 267. His interview with his 
wife, 268, Salhes forth, is, drew Doria eſcapes, 269. 
Deputies ſent to know his terms, is, Is drowned, 270. His 
brother's vanity ruins their deſigns, 5. See Fie/co, 
Lautrec, Odet de Foix, mareſchal de, the French governor of Mi- 
lan, his character, ii. 130. Alienates the affections of the Mi- 
laneſe from the French, ib. Inveſts Reggio, but is repulſed by 
Guicciardini the hiſtorian, then governor, 131. Is excommu- 
nicated by the pope, is, The money for paying his troops ſeiz- 
ed by Louiſe of Savoy, 132. Is left by is Swils troops, 133. 
Is driven out of the Milaneſe territories, 134. A new body of 
Swiſs under him inſiſt on giving battle to the Imperialiſts, who 
defeat him, 138. The Swiſs leave him, ib. Retires into France 
with the reſidue of his troops, i5. Delivers up the dauphin 
and duke of Orleans in exchange for Francis I. as hoſtages for 
the performance of the treaty of Madrid, 230. Is appointed 
generaliſſimo of the league againſt the emperor, iii. 6. His ſuc- 
ceſſes in Italy, J. Motives which withheld him from ſubduing 
the Milaneſe, ib, Obliges the prince of Orange to retire to 
Naples, 13. Blockades Naples, 14. His army waſted, and 
himſelf killed by the peſtilence, 18. 
Learning, the revival of, favourable to the reformation of religion, 
il. 109. 
Leipficy - public diſputation held there by Martin Luther, and Ec- 
cius, on the validity of the papal authority, ii. 88, 
Leo X. pore of Rome, his character, ii. 51. His apprehenſions on 
the ele Sion of an emperor of Germany, at the death of Maxi- 
milian, 52. His counſel to the German princes, ib. Grants 
Charles V. a tenth of all eccleſiaſtical beneſices in Caſtile, 58. 
Lays Caſtile under an interdict, but takes it off at the inſtance 
of Charles, is. His conduct on the proſpect of war between 
Charles and Francis, 65. Situation of the papacy at his acceſ- 
ſion, and his views of policy, 74. His inattention to Martin 
Luther's controverſy with the Dominicans, concerning indul- 


ences, 81. Is inſtigated againſt him and ſummons him to- 


Rome, 82. Deſires the elector of Saxony not to protect him, 
ib, Is prevailed on to permit Luther's doctrines to be examin- 
ed in Germany, 83. Cardinal Cajetan appointed to try him, 
ib, Iſſues a bull in favour of indulgences, 87. A ſuſpeuſion of 
proceedings againſt Luther, and why, 88. Publiſhes a bull of 
excommunication againſt him, 90. The political views of his 
conduct between Charles and Francis, 121. - Concludes a'trea- 
ty with Francis, %. Concludes a treaty alſo with Charles, i. 
The conditions of the treaty with Charles, 122. Its conſequen- 
ces to Italy, 129. Is diſappointed in a ſcheme formed by Mo- 
rone, chancellor of Milan, for attacking that dutchy, 130. Ex- 
communicates mareſchal de Foix for lis attack of Reggio, and 
declares againſt France, 131. Takes a body of Swiſs into pay, 
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. The French driven out of the Milaneſe, 134. He dies, 135. 
The ſpirit of the confederacy broken by his death, 6. 


Z' Efparre, Foix de, commands the French troops in Navarre for 


Henry d' Albret, ii. 123. Reduces that kingdom, is, His im- 
prudent progreſs into Caſtile, 124. Is taken priſoner by the 
Spaniards and the French driven out of Navarre, 123. 

Leonard, Father, forms a ſcheme of betraying Metz to the Tmpe- 
rialiſts, iv. 118. Introduces ſoldiers clad like friars, 119. Is 
detected, ih, Is murdered by his monks, 120. 2 

Leveſque, Don, his account of the motives which induced the em- 
peror Charles V. to reſign his hereditary dominions, iv. 145, 
Note. g 

Zeit II. king of Hungary and Bohemia, his character, 260. 
Is invaded and killed by Solyman the Magnificent, 15. 

— XII. king of France, receives homage of the archduke Phi- 

lip, for the earldom of Flanders, ii. 4. Concludes a treaty with 
him, while at way with Ferdinand of Aragon, 6. Beſtows his 
niece, Germain de Foix, on Ferdinand, and concludes a peace 
with him, 11. Loſes the confidence of Philip on that occaſion, 
21, Note. Beſtows his eldeſt daughter, already betrothed to 
Charles V. on the count of Angouleme, is. 

Leyva, Antonio de, defends Pavia for the emperor againſt Fran- 
cis, ii. 201, His vigorous defence, 202. Sallies out at the bat- 
tle of Pavia, and contributes to the defeat of Francis, 206. Is 
left governor of Milan by the duke of Bourbon, 249. Defeats 
the forces there, iii. 20. Is appointed generaliſſimo of the Ita- 


lian league, 46. Directs the 1 of the invaſion of 


France, under the emperor, 93. ies, 99. ; 
Literature, its obligations to the order of Jeſuits, iii. 144. 
Lorenzo di Medici. See Medici. | 
Louiſe of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of France, her character, 

it. 132. Her motives for ſeizing the money appointed for pay- 

ment of marechal Lautrec's troops, 15. Cauſe of her averſion 
to the houſe of Bourbon, 176. Her advances towards a mar- 

riage with Charles duke of Bourbon, rejected by him, #6. 17. 

Determines to ruin him, 15. Inſtigates a Jaw-ſuit againſt him 

for his eſtates, i5s. Goes to viuade Francis from his intended 

invaſion of the Milaneſe, who will not waſt For her, 199. Is 
appointed regent during bis abſence, #6. r prudent conduct 
on the defeat of Pavia, and captivity of her fon Francis, 2c. 

Concludes a defenſive alliance with Henry VIII. 217. Ratifies 

the treaty of Madrid for the recovery of her ſon's liberty. 229. 

Undertakes with Margaret of Savoy to accommodate the differ- 

ences between the emperor and Francis, iii. 271. Articles of the 

peace of Cambray, 23. | 
Loyola, Ignatio, commands the caſtle of Pampeluna, in Navarre, 
and is wounded in its defence, it. 124. His enthuſiaſtic turn 
of mind, ib. The founder of the ſociety of Jeſuits, i5. Prevails 
on the pope to eſtabliſh the order, iii. 136. An examination 
into the conſtitution of the order, 137. Office and power 0! 


J. 


eſs of Valentinois, 199. | | 
Lunenburgb, duke of, avows the opinions of Luther, ii. 189. 
Luther, Martin, the happy conſequences of the opinions propagat- 
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the general, 138. The rapid progreſs of the order, 141. See 
Jeſuitt. 1 


Lorrain, cardinal of, perſuades Henry II. of France, to accept the 
offered alliance with ebe Paul IV. and is ſent to Rome to ne- 
is 


gotiate ity iv. 140. imprudent behaviour towards the dutch- 


ed by him, ii. 53+ Attacks indulgences, 77. His birth and e- 
ducation 16. Choſen 2 at the univerſity of 
Wittemberg, 78. Inveighs againſt the publiſhers of indulgen- 
ces, ib. Writes ta Albert elector of Mentz againſt them, 79. 
Compoſes theſes againſt indulgences, 44. Is ſupported by the 
Auguſtinians, and encouraged by Frederick elector of Saxony, 
80. Is ſummoned to Rome by pope Leo, 82. Obtains of the 


pope leave to have his doctrines examined in Germany, 83. Ap- 


pears before cardinal Cajetan at Augſburg, ib. His reſolute re- 
ply to the peremptory order of Cajetan, to retract his principles, 
i6, Withdraws from Augſburg, and appeals from the pope ill - 
informed, to the pope when better informed, concerning him, 
85. Appeals to a general council, 87. The death of Maximi- 
lian, how, of ſervice to him, . Queſtions the papal authority 
ina public diſputation, 88. His opinions condemned by the 
univerſities of — and Louvain, 89. A bull of excommu- 
nication publiſhed againſt him, 90. Pronounces the pope to be 


antichriſt, and burns the bull, 91. Reflections on the conduct 


of the court of Rome toward him, 92. Reflections on his con- 
duct, 93. - Cauſes which contributed to fayour his oppoſition to 
the church of Rome, 95. Particularly the art of printing, 108. 
And the revival of learning, 109. He is ſummoned to appear 
at the diet of Worms, 114. Afſafe-conduct granted him thither, 
ib, His reception there, 115. Refuſes to retract his opinions, 


ib, Departs, ib. An edi& publiſhed againſt him, is. He is 


ſeized and concealed at Wartburg, 116. Progreſs of his doc- 
trines, ib. The univerſity of Paris publiſhes a decree againſt 
him, 117. Wrote againſt by Henry Vill. of England, is. An- 
ſwers both, 118. Withdraws from his retreat to check the in- 
conſiderate zeal of Carloftadius, 187. Undertakes a tranſlation 
of the Bible, 188. His doctrines avowed by ſeveral of the Ger- 
man- princes, ib. His moderate and prudent conduct, 237. Mar- 
ries Catharine a Boria, a nun, 5. The great progreſs of his doc- 
trines among the Germanic States, iii. 31. Encourages the pro- 


teſtants, diſpirited by the el decree againſt him, 37. His 
concern at the practices of tbe* | 


anabaptiſts at Munſter, 59. Is 
invited to Leipſic, by Henry duke of Oe » 120, His opinion 
of Gropper's treatiſe to unite the proteſtants and catholics, 1 51. 
Dies, 218. Summary of his character, ib. 219. Extract from 
his laſt will, 221, Note. See Proteflants, A view of the extraor- 
dinary effects of his revolt from the church of Rome, on that 
court, and on Europe in general, iv. 224. 


7.ixembrurg, invaded by Robert de la Marck, lord of Bouillon, ii, 
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125. Invaded and over-run by the duke of Orleans, iii. 170. 
Is again invaded by Francis, 177. 


| M | 

Madrid, rn; of, between the emperor Charles V. and his priſon- 
er Francis I. king of France, ii. 226, 227. Sentiments of the 
public with regard to this treaty, 228. | a 

Magdeburg, the city of, refuſes to admit the Interim enforced by 
Charles V. and prepares for defence, iv. 15. Maurice elector of 
Saxony appointed to reduce it, ib. Is put under the ban of the 
empire, 28, The territories of, invaded by George of Meck- 
lenburgh, i4. The inhabitants defeated in a ſally, ib. Maurice 

of Saxony arrives and beſieges the city, 29. Surrenders, 30. 
The ſenate elects Maurice their burgrave, 31. 
Mabmed, king of Tunis, biſtory of his ſons, iii. 69. T 
Majorca, an inſurrection there, ii. 170. Which is quelled with dif- 
culty, ib. The moderation of Charles towards the inſurgents, 
on his arrival in Spain, 171. Ra | 

Majeſty, the appellation of, aſſumed by Charles V. on his election 
to the Imperial crown, and taken by all the other monarchs of 
Europe, ii. 57. | | 

Malines, council of, an account of, iii. 125. | 1 

Malta, the iſland of, granted by the emperor Charles V. to the 
knights of St. John, expelled from Rhodes by the Turks, ii. 143. 

Mamalules, extirpated by ſultan Selim II. ii. 48. | 

Mammelukes, a faction in Geneva, ſo termed, ſome account of, iii. 
85. | 3 

Manuel, Don John, Ferdinand's ambaſſador at the Imperial court, 
pays his court to the archduke Philip on queen Ifabella's death, 
1i. 9. Intercepts Joanna's letter of conſent to Ferdinand's regen- 
cy of Caſtile, 10. Negotiates a treaty between Ferdinand and 
Philip, 12. Declares for Maximilian's regency on Philip's 
death, 16. Is made Imperial ambaſſador at Rome, and concludes 
an alliance between Charles V. and Leo X. 121. The condi- 
tions of the treaty, 122. Procures Adrian of Utrecht to be e- 

lected Py? 136. POP : 

Marcellus II. pope, his character, iv. 133. Dies, ib. 

Marciano, battle of, between Peter Strozzi and the marquis de Ma- 
rignano, iv. 112. * ä 
Margaret of Auſtria, and dowager of Savoy, aunt to Charles V. 
undertakes with Louiſe, mother of Francis I. of France, to ac- 
commodate the differences between thoſe two monarchs, iii. 21. 

Articles of the peace of Cambray, 23. 

Marignano, marquis of, appointed commander of the Florentine 
army, acting againſt the French, iv. 110. Defeats the French 
army under Peter Strozzi,..112, Lays ſiege to Sienna, i. 
Converts. the ſiege into a blockade, 113. Sienna furrenders, 
114. Reduces Porto Ercole, 115. His troops ordered into 
Piedmont by the emperor, ib. ; | 

March, Robert de la, lord of Bouillon, declares war againſt the 
emperor Charles V. ii. 1 25. Ravages Luxembourg with French 
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troops, ib. Is commanded to diſband his troops by Francis, 
126. His territories reduced by the emperor, ib. 

Marſeilles, beſieged by the Imperialiſts, ii. 197. Reſcued by Fran- 
2 ib, Interview and treaty there between the pope and Fran- 
cis, iii. 49. 

— biſhop of Waradin, is appointed guardian to Stephen 
King of Hungary, iii. 154. His character, 155. Solicits the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſultan Solyman againſt Ferdinand, ib. Solyman ſeiz- 
es the kingdom, 156. Is appointed to the government of Tran- 

ſylvania and the education of the young king, jointly with the 
2 iv. 35. Negotiates with Ferdinand, js, Prevails with 
the queen to reſign Tranſylvania to Ferdinand, 36. Is appoint- 
ed governor of ranſylvania, and made a cardinal, i, Is aſſaſ- 
ſinated by Ferdinand's order, 39. 

Martyr, Peter, his authority cited in proof of the extortions of the 
Flemiſh miniſters of Charles V. it. 43. 

Mary of Butgundy, contracted to Lewis XII. of France, but mar- 
ried to the emperor Maximilian, ii. 3. 

Mary of England, her acceſſion, iv. 99. Receives propoſals from 
the emperor Charles V. of marrying his ſon Philip, i4. The 
Engliſh averſe to this union, 100. The houſe of commons re- 
monſtrates againſt the match, ib. The articles of marriage, 
101. The marriage ratified by parliament and completed, 16. 


Re-eſtabliſhes the Romiſn religion, 102. Perſecutes the reform 


ers, 103. Invites Charles to England on his -refignation and 

Nage to Spain, which he declines, 162. Is engaged by Phi- 
ip to aſſiſt him in his war againſt France, 170. Levies money 
by her prerogative to carry on the war, 171. Her neglect in 
the ſecurity of Calais, 185, Calais inveſted and taken by the 
duke of Guiſe, 187. Dies, 204. : 

Mary, daughter of James V. of Scotland, ſucceeds to the crown: 
an infant, iii. 174. Is contracted to the dauphin of France, 
308. Is educated at the court of France, iv. 24. The mar- 
riage completed, is. Aſſumes the title and arms of England on 
the death of Mary, 205. 

Matthias, John, a baker, becomes a. leader of the anahaptiſts at 
Munſter, iii. 54. Seizes the city, and eſtabliſnes a'new form of 


government there, 55. Repulſes the biſhop of Munſter, 56. 


Is killed, ib. See Boccold, and Anabaptiſts, 

Maurice, duke of Saxony, his motives for not acceding to the pro- 
teſtant league of Smalkalde, iii. Marches to the aſſiſtance of 
Ferdinand in- Hungary, 16. His difference with his couſin the 
eleCtor, 182.. His conduct at the diet of Worms, 207. Joins 
the emperor againſt the proteſtants, 237. His motives, 249. 
lis inſidious conduct toward the elector, 250. Seizes the'elec- 
torate of Saxony, 253. Saxony recovered by tie elector, 258. 
His ineffectual endeavours to reduce Wittemberg for the em- 
peror, 287. Obtains poſſeſſion of the electorate, 291. Is for- 
mally inveſted at the diet of Augſburg, 315. Becomes diſſatis- 
fied with the emperor, iv. 9. His motives for diſcontent explain- 
cd, 10. His addreſs and 9 in his conduct, 12. Makes, 
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neyertheleſs, profeſſions of his attachment to the reformation, 
5. Undertakes to reduce Magdeburg to ſubmit to the Interim, 
13. Proteſts againſt the council of Trent, 14. Is commiſ- 
ſioned by the emperor to reduce Magdeburg, 16. Joins 
George of Mecklenburg before Magdeburg, 28. The city ea- 
pitulates, 30. Begins to intrigue with count Mansfeld, i. Is 
elected burgrave of Magdeburg, 31. Diſmiſſes his troops, 32. 
His addreſs in amuſing the emperor, 33. Makes an alliance 
with Henry II. of France, to make war on the emperor, 40. 
Makes a formal requiſition of the landgrave's liberty, 42: Joins 
his troops and publiſhes -a manifeſto, 47; Takes poſſeſſion of 
Augſburg and other cities, 49. An ineffectual negotiation 
with Charles, "on Defeats a body of the emperor's troops, 52. 
Fakes the caſtle of Ehrenberg, 53. Is retarded by a mutiny 
in his troops, ib, Enters Inſpruck, and narrowly miſſes taking 
Charles, 54+ A negotiation between him and Ferdinand, 60. 
Beſieges Frankfort on the Maine, 65. His inducements to an 
accommodation, 67. Signs a treaty with the emperor at Paſ- 
ſau, 65. Reflections on his conduct in this war 69. Marches 
into Hungary to oppoſe the Turks, 70. Is placed at the head 
of the league againſt Albert of Brandenburgh, 85. Defeats Al- 
bert, but is killed in the battle, 86. His character, ib. Is ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Auguſtus, 88. N 
Maximilian, emperor of Germany, claims the regeney of Caſtile on 
his ſon Philip's death, ii. 16. Is ſupported in his claim by 
Don John Manuel, 3. Loſes it, 17. - Obtains the government 
of the Low-Countries by the death of Philip, 21. Appoints 
William de Croy, lord of Chievres, to ſuperintend the educa- 
tion of his grandſon Charles, ib, Concludes. à peace with 
France and Venice, 37. Dies, 46. State of Europe at this pe- 
riod, ih, His endeavours to ſecure the Imperial crown to his 
grandſon Charles, 47, How obſtructed, ib. | 
Liechlenburg, George of, invades the territories of Magdeburg for 
the * iv. 28. Defeats. the Magdeburgers, who ally 
out on him, 30. Is joined by Maurice of Saxony, who aſſumes 
the ſupreme. command, 16. | | | 
Medecino, John James. Ste Marignano. ö | 
Medici, Alexander, reſtored to the dominions of Florence, by the 
emperor Charles, iii. 30. Is aſſaſſinated, 111. ; 
cardinal de, elected pope, and aſſumes the title of Clement 
VII. ii. 181. See Clement VII. TURTS 
Catharine di, is married to the duke of Orleans, iii. 49. 
Is conjectured, by the emperor Charles V. to have poiſoned 
the dauphin, 102, _ 40 [ We 
— Coſmo de, made duke of Florence, iii. 112. Is ſupported 
by the emperor, and defeats the partiſans of Lorenzo, 413+ 
Aſſerts his independency againſt the emperor, iv. 80. Offers to 
reduce Sienna for the emperor, 109. Enters into a war with 
France, ib. See Marignano, His addreſs in procuring the in- 
veſtiture of Sienna from Philip II. of Spain, 181. It is granted 
to him, 182. | | 
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Medici, Lorenzo de, aſſaſſinates his kinſman Alexander, iii. 117. 
Flies, is. Attempts to oppoſe Coſmo, but is defeated, 112. 

Medina del Campo, the inhabitants of, refuſe to let Fonſeca take 
the military ſtores there for the fiege of the inſurgents in Sego- 
via, ii. 146. The town almoſt burnt by Fonſeca, . The in- 
habitants repulſe him, 5. Surrenders after the battle of Villa- 
lar, and diſſolution of the holy Junta, 165. 


Melancibon, irabibes the opinions of Martin Luther, ii, 92. I. 


employed to draw up à confeſſion of faith by the proteſtant 
princes at the diet of Augſburg, iii. 35. Is dejected by the 
emperor's decree againſt the proteſtants, but comforted by Lu- 
ther, 37. Is invited to Paris by Francis, 80. His conference 
with Eccius, 150. Is prevailed upon to favour the Interim en- 
forced by the emperor, iv. 12. 

Malito, Conde de, made viceroy of Valencia, on the dep - ture of 
Charles V: for Germany, ii. 62. Appointed to command the 
troops of the nobles againſt the Germanada, 169. Defeated 
by them in ſeveral actions, ib. Deſtroys the aſſociation, 15. 

Mentz, archbiſhop -of, artfully declares before the emperor, the 
diet of Augſburg's acceptance of the nterim, without being au- 
thoriſed by it, iii. 34. 

Merveille, a Milaneſe gentleman, employed as envoy from Francis 
I. to Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, his fate, iii. 79. 

Metz, ſeized by Montmorency the French general, iv. 50. The 
duke of Guile made governor of, 73. Is beſieged by the em- 
peror, 75. The emperor deſiſts, and retires in a diſtreſſed con- 
dition, 78. A ſcheme formed by father Leonard to hetray the 
city to the Imperialiſts, 118. The conſpiracy detected by the 
governor, 119. Leonard murdered by his monk3, and his al- 
lociates executed, 121. | ; 

Mezieres, in France, beſieged by the Imperialiſts, ii. 126. Gal- 
lant defence of, by the chevalier Bayard, . The ſiege raiſed, 
tb, 

Milan, marechal de Foix, appointed to be the French governor 
of, ii. 130. His character, ibs. The Milaneſe alienated from 
the French by his oppreſſions, ib. Invaded by the eccleſiaſtical 
troops under Proſper Colonna, 131. The French driven out, 
134 Oppreſſed by the Imperial troops, 174. Invaded by the 


French, 180. Who are driven out by Colonna, ibs, The Im- 


perial troops there mutiny for pay, but are appeaſed by Morone, 
185. Abandoned by the French, 186. Over-run again by 
Francis, who ſeizes the city, 199. The French retire on news 
ot the battle of Pavia, 207. The inveſtiture of, granted to 
Sforza, 217, Taken from him and granted to the duke of 
Bourbon, 225. Diforders committed by the Imperial troops 
there, 240. Oppreſſive meaſures of Bourbon. to ſupply his mu- 
tinous troops, 249. The French forces there defeated by An- 
tonio de Leyva, iii. 20. Is again granted by the emperor to 
Sforza, 29. Death of Sforza, 86. The pretenfions of Francis 
to that dutchy, 87. Is ſeized by the emperor, 93. The mar- 
quis del Guaſto appointed governor, 100. 
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AZchacz, battle of, between Solyman the Magnificent and the 
Hungarians, ii. 260. 

Monaftic orders, inquiry into the fundamental principles of, iii. 
137. Peculiar conſtitution of the order of Jeſuits, 138. 

Moncado, Don Hugo de, the Imperial ambaſſador at Rome, his in- 
trigues with cardinal Colonna, againſt pope Clement, ii. 246. 
Reduces the pope to an accommodation, - ib, Is defeated and 
killed by Andrew Doria in a naval engagement before the har- 
bour of Naples, iii. 14. . | | 

Monluc, is ſent by the count d'Enguien to Francis for permiſſion 
to give battle to the marquis del Guaſto, iii. 190. Obtains his 
ſuit by his ſpirited arguments, 191. Commands in Sienna, when 
beſieged by the marquis de Marignano, iv. 113. His vigorous 
defence, 114. Is reduced by famine, and capitulates, . 

Monte I ino, numbers of the citizens of Sienna retire thither after 
the reduction of that city by the Florentines, and eſtabliſh a 
free government there, iv. 115. 

Montecuculi, count of, accuſed and tortured for poiſoning the dau- 
phin, charges the emperor with inſtigating it, iii. 101, - + / 
Montmorency, mareſchal, his character, iii. 96. Francis adopts his 

lan for reſiſting the emperor, and commits the execution to 
Fim, ib, His precautions, ib, His troops deſpiſe his conduct, 
98. Obſervations on his operations, 99 Is diſgraced, 169. 
Conducts the army of Henry II. to join Maurice of Saxony, 
and ſeizes Metz, iv. 50. Diſſuades Henry from accepting the 
offered alliance with pope Paul IV. 139. Commands the French 
army againſt the.duke of Savoy, 173. Detaches Dandelot to 
relieve St. Quintin, i5, Expoſes himſelf imprudently to an ac- 
tion, and is defeated, 174. Is taken priſoner, 15. Negotiates 
a peace between Philip and Henry, 196. Returns to France, 
and is highly honoured by Henry, is, His aſſiduity in forward- 
ing the negotiations, 203. His expedient for promoting the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambrefis, 207. 
Montpelier, a fruitleſs conference held there for the reſtitution of 
the kingdom of Navarre, 11. 45. | 
Morone, Jerome, chancellor of Milan, his character, ii. 130. Re- 
tires from the French exactions in Milan to Francis Sforza, 10. 
His intrigues, how rendered abortive, 131. Quiets the mutiny 
of the Imperial troops in Milan, 185. Is diſguſted with the be- 
haviour of Charles, 217. Intrigues aganſt the emperor with 
Peſcara, 218. Is betrayed to the emperor by Pelcara, 220. 
Is arreſted at his viſit to Peſcara, 221. Is ſet at liberty by the 
duke of Bourbon, and becomes his confident, 249. 
Meovfon, in France, taken by the Imperialiſts, ii. 126. Retaken by 
Francis, 127. 
Mulbauſen, battle of, between the emperor Charles V. and the e- 
lector of Saxony, iii. 284. 
NMuley-Haſcen, king of Tunis, his inhuman treatment of his fa- 
ther and brothers, ili. 69. Is expelled * Barbaroſſa, ib. En- 
gages the emperor to reſtore him, 71. Is eſtabliſhed again by 
the ſurrender of Tunis, 76. His treaty with Charles, 16. 
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Muncer, Thomas, a diſciple. of Luther, oppoſes him with fanatical 
notions, ii. 235. Heads the inlurrection of the peaſants in Thu- 
ringia, 236. His extravagant ſchemes, ib. Is defeated and 
put to death, 237 | 

* the firſt ſettlement of the anabaptiſts in that city, iii. 53. 
The city ſeized by them, 54. They eſtabliſh a new form of 
government there, .i5. Is called Mount Sion, 56. The biſhop 
of, repulſed by them, i5. Is blockaded by the biſhop, 59. The 
city taken, 61. See Anabaptiſts, 

Murder, the prices of compoſition for, by the Romiſh clergy, ii. 


199. 

Muftapha, the declared heir to ſultan Solyman the Magnificent, is 
inveſted with the adminiſtration of Diarbequir, iv. 95. His 
father rendered jealous of his —— by the arts of Roxa- 
lana, 96. Is ſtrangled by his 2 er's order, 97. His only ſon 
murdered, ib, . 


N 

Naples, the revenues of, mortgaged by Lannoy to ſupply the em- 
peror in his exigencies, ii. 200. Invaded by the French under 
the duke of Albany, 203. Invaded by pope Clement VII. 250. 
Treaty between the pope and Lannoy viceroy of, 252. The 
prince of Orange retreats thither before Lautrec, iii. 13. Is 
lockaded by Lautrec, 14. Sea-engagement in the harbour of, 
between Andrew Doria and Moncada, ibs. Cauſes which diſap- 
pointed the French operations againſt, 15. Doria revolts, and 
opens the communication by fea again, 17, Oppreſſed by the 
| Spaniſh viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, becomes diſaſſected to 
the emperor Charles V. iv. 82. Is haraſſed by a Turkiſh fleet, 

ib. 


Naſſau, count of, invades Bouillon at the head of the Imperialiſts, 


u. 126. Invades France, takes Mouſon, and beſieges Mezieres, 
but is repulſed, #6. : 

Navarre, the kingdom of, unjuſtly acquired by Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, ii. 18. D*Albret's invaſion of, defeated by cardinal Xime- 
nes, 34. Its caſtles diſmantled, — Pampeluna, which Xi- 
menes ſtrengthens, 35. Invaded by Francis I, in the name of 
Henry d'Albert, 123. Reduced by VEſparre, the French gene- 
ral, 6. The French driven out by the Spaniards, and I'Eſ- 
parre taken priſoner, 124. : | 

Netberlands, the government of, firſt aſſumed by Charles V. ii. 23. 
The Flemings averſe to Charles's going to Spain, 39. Invaded 
by Francis I. king of France, 127. A truce concluded with, 
by Henry VIII. of England, ili. 15. Invaded by Francis a- 
gain, 103. A ſuſpenſion of arms there, 104. An inſurrection 
at Ghent, 126. See Ghent, Is once more invaded by Francis, 
176. Reſigned by the emperor to his ſon Philip, iv. 147. A 
review of the alterations in, during the ſixteenth century, 233, 
234. | 

Nice, a truce for ten years concluded there between the emperor 
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and Francis, ili. 109g. Beſieged by the French and Turks, 
179. 


Noyon, treaty of, between Charles V. and Francis I. of France, ii. 
37. The terms of, neglected by Charles, 64. 

Nuremberg,. the city of, embraces. the reformed religion, ii. 188. 
Diet of, particulars of pope Adrian's brief to, reſpecting the re- 
formers, 189. The reply to, 190. Propoſes a general council, 
ib, Preſents a liſt of -grievances to the pope, 191. The receſs, 
or edict of, 192. This diet of great advantage to the reformers, 
ib, Proceedings: of a ſecond diet there, 194. Receſs of the 
diet, 1b. An accommodation agreed to there, between the em- 


peror Charles V. and the proteſtants, ili. 42. 


0 1 
Oran, and other places in Barbary, annexed to the crown of Caſ- 
tile, by Ximenes, ii. 18. | 
Orange, Philibert de Cbalons, prince of, general of the Imperial ar- 
my on the death of the duke of Bourbon, takes the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, and pope Clement VII. priſoner, ii. 259. Retires to 
Naples on the — of Lautrec, iii. 13. Takes his ſucceſ- 
ſor, the marquis de Saluces, priſoner at Averſa, 18. | 
g Orleans, duke of, delivered up to the emperor Charles V. with the 
b dauphin, as hoſtages for the performance of the treaty of Ma- 
a drid, ii. 230. Is married to Catharine di Medici, iii. 49. Be- 
comes dauphin by the death of his brother, 102. See Dauphin. 
duke of, brother to the former, commands the army ap- 
ointed by Francis I. for the invaſion of Luxembourg, iii. 170. 
þ prompted by envy to abandon his conqueſts, and join his bro- 
ther the dauphin in Rouſſillon, ib. Dies, 209. | 


6 p 

Pacheco, Donna Maria, wife to Don John de Padilla, her artful 
ſcheme to raiſe money to ſupply the army of the holy Junta, ii. 
159. Her huſband taken — and executed, 164. His let- 
ter to her, ib. Note, Raiſes forces to revenge his death, 166. 
Is reduced, and retires to Portugal, 167. 

Padilla, Don John de, his family and character, ii. 143. Heads 
the inſurrection at Toledo, i4. Routs the troops under Ron- 
quillo, 145. Calls a convention of the malecontents at Avila, 
148. Forms the confederacy called The Holy Junta, 149. Diſ- 
claims Adrian's authority, ib. Gets poſſeſſion of queen Joanna, 
ib, Removes the holy Junta to Tordeſillas, the place of her 
reſidence, 150. Sent with troops to Valladolid, and deprives 
Adrian of all power of government, ib. Is ſuperſeded in the 
command of the army ot the Junta, by Don Pedro de Giron, 
157. Is appointed commander at the reſignation of Giron, 159. 
His army ſupplied with money by an expedient of his wife, . 
Beſieges Torrelobaton, 162. Takes and plunders it, 15. Con- 
cludes a truce with the nobles, i5. Is wounded and taken pri- 


ſoner in an action with the Conde de Haro, 163. Is put to 
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death, 164. His letter to his wife, i. Note. His letter to the 
city of Toledo, ib. Note. | 

Palatinate, the reformation eſtabliſhed there by the elector Fre- 
derick, iii. 211. | | 

Palatine, count, ambaſſador from the diet at Francfort, brings 
Charles V. the offer of the Imperial crown, which he accepts, 
il. 58, | | 

Pampeluna, caſtle of, in Navarre, its fortifications ſtrengthened by 
cardinal Ximenes, ii 35. Taken 1 3 the French ge- 
neral, for Henry d' Albret, 124. etaken from the French, 
125. | 

Pepacy, how liable to be aſſected by the diſpofal of the Imperial 
crown, il. 52. SITS: 

Paraguay, a 2 eſtabliſhed there by the order of Jeſuits, 
iii. 145. The inhabitants of, civiliſed by them, 146. Precau- 
tions uſed by the Jeſuits to preſerve the independency of their 
empire there, ib. | 

Paris, a decree publiſhed by the univerſity of, againſt Martin Lu- 
ther the reformer, ii. 11. A decree of the parliament of, pub- 
liſhed againſt the emperor Charles V. iii. 103. 5 

Parma, the dutchy of, confirmed to Octavio Farneſe, by pope Ju- 
lius III. iv. 24. Is attacked by the Imperialiſts, and ſucceſsful- 
ly protected by the French, 23. ; 

Paſſau, a treaty: concluded there between the emperor Charles V. 
and Maurice of Saxony, iv. 67. Reflections on this peace, and 
the conduct of 2 983 0 | Vizoroul > 

Pavia, beſieged by Francis I rance. ii. 202, 
fended by Antonio de Leyva, ib. Battle of, between Francis 
and the duke of Bourbon, 206. The Imperial troops in that 
city mutiny, 213. 

Paul III. pope, elected, iii. 51. His character, 52. Propoſes a 
general council to be held at Mantua, 64. Negotiates perſon- 
ally between the emperor and Francis, 103, Iſſues a bull for a 
council at Mantua, 115. Prorogues and transfers it to Vicenza, 
117. A partial reformation of abuſes by, ib. Summons the 
council of Trent, 182, Prorogues it, ib. Summons it again, 
203. Grants the dutchies of Parma and Placentia to his illegi- 
timate fon, 210. Deprives and excommunicates the electoral 
biſhop of Cologne, 224. Preſſes the emperor to declare war 
againſt the proteſtants, 225. Concludes an alliance with him 
againſt the proteſtants, 228. Indiſcreetly publiſhes this treaty, 
232. His troops join the emperor, 243. Recals them; 250. 
Removes the council from Trent to Bologna, 305. Refuſes the 
emperor's requeſt to carry the council back to Trent, i. His 
reſentment againſt the emperor for the murder of his ſon car- 
dinal Farneſe, 308. Is petitioned by the diet of Augſburg for 
the return of the council to Trent, 309. Eludes the complying 
with this requeſt, 311. His ſentiments of the Jateriz, publiſhed 
by Charles, 316.  Diſmiſſes the council of Bologna, 322. An- 
nexes Parma and Placentia to the holy ſee, iv. 4. Dies, . 
The manner of his death inquired into, 5. 
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Paul IV. pope, elected, iv. 133. His character and hiſtory, 134. 
Founds « order of Theatines, 135. Is the principal occa- 
ſion of eſtabliſhing the inquiſition in the papal territories, 
ib, Lays aſide his auſterity on his election, 136. His partiali- 
ty to his nephews, i. Is alienated from the emperor” by his 
nephews, 137. Makes overtures to an alliance with France, 
ib, Is enraged by the receſs of the diet of Augſburg, 140. 
Signs a treaty with France, 141. Is included in the truce 
for five years, concluded between the emperor and. Henry, 
153. His inſidious artifices to defeat thus truce, 184. Abſolves 
Henry from his oath, and concludes a new treaty-with him, 155. 
His violent proceedings againſt Philip, now king of Spain, 158. 
The Compagna Romana ſeized by the duke d' Alva, 159. Con- 
cludes a truce with Alva, ib. Contraſt between his conduct and. 
that of Charles, 165. Renews his hoſtilities againſt Philip, 166, 
Is unprovided for military operations, 167. Is reduced to make 
peace with Philip, by the recal of the duke of Guiſe after the 
defeat of St. Quintin, 179. Receives an ambaſſador from the 
emperor Ferdinand to notify his election, but refuſes to ſee him, 
or to acknowledge the emperor, 180. Dies, 212. 
Paulin, a French officer, ſent ambaſſador from Francis I. to ſultan. 
Soly man, iii. 175. His ſucceſsful negotiations at the Porte, 1 76. 
Pembroke, earl of, ſent by queen Mary of England with a body of 
men to join the Spaniſh army in the Low-Countries, iv. 171. 
Perpignan, the capital of Rouſſillon, befieged by the dauphin of 
France, iii. 170. The ſiege raiſed, ib. | 
Peſeara, marquis de, takes Milan by aſſault, ii. 134. Drives Bon- 
nivet back to France, 185. His generous. care of the chevalicr 
Bayard, 186. Commands in the invaſion of Provence, 196. 
Be ſieges Marſeilles, 197. His army retires toward Italy, on the 
pearance of the French troops, is. Refigns Milan to the. 
French, 200. Prevails on the Spaniſtr troops not to murmur at 
preſent for their pay, ib. Contributes to the defeat of Francis 
at the battle of Pavia, 206. Is diſguſted at Francis being taken 
to Spain without his concurrence, 218. His reſentment inflam- 
ed by Morone, 219. . Betrays Morone's deſigns to the emperor, F, 
220.. Arreſts Moronè, 221. Dies, 224. | TTY" 
Philip, archduke of Auſtria, and father of Charles V. viſits Spain, 
with, his wife Joanna, ii. 4. Does. homage by the way to Lewis 7 
XII. of France for the earldom of Flanders, 5. His title to the 
crown acknowledged by the Cortes, 5. Is diſguſted with the 
formality of the Spaniſh court, ib. Ferdinand becomes jealous. 
of his power, ib. Slights his wife, 16. His abrupt departure =P. 
from Spain, 6. Paſles through France, and enters into a treaty 
with Lewis, ib. His ſentiments on Ferdinand's obtaining the 
regency of Caſtile, 7. Requires Ferdinand to-retire to Aragon, 
and reſign his regenc of Caſtile, 9. The regency of , Caſtile Þ 
veſted jointly in him, Ferdinand, and Joanna, by the treaty of 
Salamanca, 12. Sets out for Spain, and is driven on the coaſt 
of England, where he is detained three months by Henry VII. . 
Arrives at Corunna, 13. The Caſtilian nobility declare openly. 
for him, 4. Ferdinand reſigns the regency of Caſtile to him, i4. 
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Interview between them, ib. Acknowledged king of Caſtile by 
the Cortes, 14. Dies, ib. Joanna's extraordinary conduct in 
regard to his body, 15. See Foanna. 

Philip, prince, ſon to the emperor Charles V. his right of ſucceſ- 
ſion recognized by the Cortes of Aragon and Valencia, iii. 172. 
Is acknowledged by the ſtates of the Netherlands, 322. His de- 
ö diſguſts the Flemings, 323. His character, iv. 21. 

s married to Mary queen of England, ror, 103. The Engliſh 
parliament jealous of him, 104. His father reſigns his heredi- 
tary domimons to him, 142. Is called by his father out of Eng- 
land, 147. The ceremony of inveſting him, is, His father's 
addreſs to him, 148, 149. Commiſſions cardinal Granvelle to 
addreſs the aſſembly in his name, 149. Mary queen-dowager 


of Hungary reſigns her regency, 150. The dominions of Spain 


refigned to him, ib. His unpoliteneſs to the French ambaſſa- 
dor Coligny, 153, Note. The pope's violent proceedings againſt 
him, 157. His ſcruples concerning commencing hoſtilities a- 
gainſt the pope, 158. His ungrateful neglect in paying his fa- 
ther's penſion, 164. The pope renews hoſtilities againſt him, 
167. Aſſembles an army in the Low- Countries againſt France, 
169. Goes over to England to engage that kingdom in the war, 
170. Viſits the camp at St. Quintin, after the wy 176. 
. — the ſcheme of penetrating to Paris, and orders the ſiege 
of St. Quintin to be proſecuted, ib. St. Quintin taken by af- 
ſault, ib. The fmall advantages he reaped by theſe ſucceſſes, 
178. Builds the Eſcurial in memory of the battle of St. Quin- 
tin, 179. | Concludes a peace with the pope, 180. Reſtores Pla- 
centia to Octavio Farneſe, 181. Grants the inveſtiture of Sien- 
na to Coſmo di Medici, 182. Enters into negotiations for peace 
with his priſoner Montmorency, 196. Death of queen — 
204. Addreſſes her ſucceſſor Elizabeth for marriage, is. Eli- 
zabeth's motives for rejecting him, 205. Her evaſive anſwer to 


him, 206. Supplants his fon Don Carlos, and marries Henry's 


daughter Elizabeth, 209. Articles of the treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
bret, 208. * | 
Philibert, Emanuel, duke of Savoy. See Savoy. 


Philipino, nephew to Andrew Doria, defeats Moncada in a ſea· en- 


ent before the harbour of Naples, iii. 14. 

Piadena, marquis de, invades Tranſylvania for Ferdinand, iv. 36. 
Miſrepreſents cardinal Martinuzzi to Ferdinand, and obtains a 
commiſſion to aſſaſſinate him, 39. Is forced to abandon Tran- 
ſylvania, 91. 

Picardy, invaded by Henry VIII. ii. 140. Henry forced by the 
duke de Vendome to retire, 141. Invaded again under the 
duke of Suffolk, 183. Penetrates almoſt to Paris, but is driven 
back, ib. Ineffectual invaſion by the Imperialifls, iii. 100.” 

Placentia, the dutchy of, granted together with that of Parma by 
pope Paul III. to his natural fon, cardinal Farneſe, ili. 210. 

arneſe aſſaſſinated there, 307. Is taken poſſeſſion of by the 
Imperial troops, i5. Reſtored to Octavio Farneſe, by Philip 
II. of Spain, iv. 181. 


* 
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Pile, cardinal, arrives in England with a legantine eommiſſion, iv. 
103. Endeavours to mediate a peace between the emperor and 
the king of France, without ſucceſs, 121. Is recalled from the 

court of England by pope Paul TV. 167. en 

Printing, its effects on the progreſs of the reformation, ii. 1089. 

Fragues its privileges abridged by Ferdinand king of Bohemia, iii. 

ehe TED een eee e ee ace Ai 1 

Proteftants, the derivation of the name, iii. 33. Of whom they 
originally conſiſted, i. A ſevere decree — againſt them 
by the emperor, 37. They enter into a league, 38. See Smal- 
talde, Renew their league, and apply to Francis king of France, 
and Henry VIII. of England, for protection, 40. ; fr ſecretly 

encouraged „ Receive a ſupply of money from 
Henry, 41. Terms of the pacification agreed to between them 
and the emperor at Nuremberg, 42: AMA the emperor againſt 
the Turks, 43. Their negotiations with the pope, relative to 

a general council, 44. Renew the league of Smalkalde for ten 
years, 64. The motives for refuſing to aſſiſt the king of France 
againſt the emperor, 81. Refuſe to acknowledge the council 
ſummoned by the pope at Mantua, x16. A conference between 
their principal divines and a deputation of catholics, at Ratiſ- 

bon, 150. This conference how rendered fruitleſs; 151. Ob- 
tain a private grant from Charles in their favour, 153. Drive 
the duke of Brunſwick from his dominions, iii. 184. All ri- 

| * edicts againſt them ſuſpended by a receſs of the diet of 
Spires, 187. Their remonſtrances to Ferdinand at the diet of 

. orms, 206. Their inflexible adherence to the receſs of Spires, 
ib. Diſclaim all connection with the council of Trent, . Are 
ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of Frederick elector palatine, 211. 

Are alarmed at the proceedings of the emperor, ib. 228. The em- 
peror leagues with the pope againſt them, 214. Prepare to re- 
ſiſt the emperor, 233. Levy an army, 236. The operations 
of the army diſtracted by the joint commanders, 242. The ar- 
my diſperled, 255. The elector of Saxony reduced, 285. The 
landgrave deceived by treaty, and confined," 296, 297. The 
emperor's cruel treatment of him, 300. The Interim, a ſyſtem 
of theology recommended by the emperor to the diet at Augſ- 
burg, 313- Are promiſed protection by the emperor at the 
council of Trent, iv. 17. The emperor proceeds rigorouſly a- 
gainſt them, 26. Their deputies obtain a ſafe conduct from 

e che emperor, but are refuſed by the council, 34. Maurice of 
Saxony raiſes an army in their cauſe, 47. See Maurice. Trea- 

ty of Paſſau, 67. The 1 again unite to ſtrength- 
en the proteſtant intereſt, 126. Receſs of the diet of Augſburg 
on the fubject of religion, 128. Why originally averſe to the 

principles of toleration, zt. 

Provence, is laid wafte by the mareſchal Montmorency on the ap- 

proach of the emperor Charles V. iii. 96. Is entered by the 
emperor, 97. The diſaſtrous retreat of the emperor from, 99. 
Pruſſia, when conquered by the Teutonic order, ii. 238. Is erected 
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into a dutchy, and finally into a kingdom, and enjoyed by the 


| R . | 

Ratiſbon, a conference between a deputation of proteſtant and ca · 
tholic divines, before the emperor and diet there, iii. 150. 
This conference how rendered fruitleſs, 151, A diet opened 
there by the emperor, 227. The catholic members of, aſſert 

the authority of the council of Trent, 228. The proteſtants 
preſent a memorial againſt it, is. The proteſtant deputies re- 
tire, 230. 

Reformation in religion, the riſe of, explained, ii. 73. The diet at 
Worms called by Charles V. to check the eſs of, ib, Ac - 
count of Martin Luther, the reformer, 77. Beginning of, in 
Switzerland by Zuinglius, bo. State of, in Germany, at the 
arrival of Charles V. 91. flections on the conduct of the 
court of Rome toward Luther, 92. And on Luther's conduct, 
93. Inquiry into the cauſes which contributed to the progreſs 
of, 95. ervations on the pontificate of Alexander VI. — uli- 
us II. 96. The immoral lives of the Romiſh clergy, 97. The pro- 
greſs of, favoured by the invention of printing, 108. And the 
revival of learning, 109. The great progreſs of, in Germany, 
188. Advantages derived to, from the diet at Nuremberg, 192. 
Its tendency in favour of civil liberty, 232. The diſſenſions 
between the emperor and the pope, favourable to, 261. The 
great { of, among the German princes, iii. 31. The confeſ- 
fion of Augſburg drawn up by Melancthon, 35. Cauſes which 
led to that of land, 49. The exceſſes it gave riſe to, 51. 
See P nts, Maurice, and Smalialde. Is eſtabliſhed in Saxony, 
119. great alteration occaſioned by, in the court of Rome, 
iv. 224. Contributed to improve the morals and learn- 
5 ag wg" repulſed by the govern 

Repgio, inve y the French, who are or 

'Ouiceiandini, the hiſtorian, ii. 131. 

Remonſtrance of grievances drawn up by the holy Junta, the parti- 


culars of, ii. I5%, 153. Remarks on, 154- 
Reverſe, 2 deed fo called, Ggned by the archduke Ferdinand on be- 


ing elected king of Bohemia, ii. 261. 

Reggio, plundered and burnt by Barbaroſſa, iii. 179. 

Rbeder, the iſland of, beſieged by Solyman the Magnificent, ii. 141. 
Taken by him, 142. The. ifland of Malta granted to the 
knights of, by the emperor Charles V. 143. 

Richliew, cardinal, his remarks on De Retz's hiſtory of Fieſco's 
conſpiracy, ui. 271. Note. p< | 

Rincon, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, the motives of his 
return to France, iii. 166. Is murdered in his journey back to 
Conſtantinople, by order of the Imperial governor of the Mila- 
neſe, 167. — 

Rome, reſlections on the conduct of the court of, reſpecting the 
4 againſt 1 lis 92. The exorbitant 
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wealth of the church of, previous to the reformation, 103. Ve- 
ey 1c6. How it drained other countries of their wealth, 
ib, The-city ſeized by cardinal Colonna, and pope Clement 
VII. Ne. in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, 247 e city tak - 
en by the Imperialiſts, and Bourbon killed, 256. Is plunder- 
ed, 257. The great revolution in the court of, during the 
ſixteenth century, iv. 224. How affected by the revolt of Lu- 
ther, 226. The ſpirit of its government changed by, 227. 

Ronguillr, ſent by cardinal Adrian with, troops to ſuppreſs the in- 
ſurrection in Segovia, ii. 145. Is routed by the inſurgents, 5. 

Rovers, Franceſco, Maria de, reſtored to his dutchy of Urbino b 
pope Adrian, ii. 173. | 

Roxalana, a Ruſhan captive, becomes the favourite miſtreſs of ſul- 
tan Solyman the Magnificent, iv. 92. Her only daughter mar- 
ried to Ruſtan the grand vizier, ih, Procures herſelf to be de- 
clared a free woman by the ſultan, 93. Is formally married to 
him, ib. Renders Solyman jealous of the virtues of his ſon 
Muſtapha, 94. . ſtrangled, 97. 

Ruftan, _ vizier to Solyman the Magnificent, is married to his 
daughter by Roxalana, iv. 92. Enters into Roxalana's ſcheme 
to ruin Solyman's ſon Muſtapha, i5. Is ſent with an army to 
— him, 96. Draws Solyman to the army by falſe reports, 


Salamanca, treaty of, between Ferdinand of Aragon, and his ſon- 
in-law Philip, ii. 12. ; 

Salerno, — of, heads the diſaſſected Neapolitans, againſt tlie 
oppreſſions of the viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, iv. 82. So- 
licits aid from Henry II. of France, who inſtigates the Turks 
to invade Naples, ib. 

Saluce:, marquis de, ſucceeds Lautrec in the command of the 
French army before Naples, iti. 18. Retires to Averſa, where 

he is taken priſoner by the prince of Orange, ibs. Betrays his 
charge in Piedmont, 94. | 

Sancerre, count de, defends St. Defiere againſt the emperor Charles, 
iii. 193. Is deceived into a ſurrender by thecardinal Granvelle, 249. 

Sauvage, a Fleming, made chancellor of Caſtile by Charles, on the 
death of Ximenes, ii. 43. His extortions, 15. 

Savona, is fortified, and its harbour cleared by the French, to fa- 
vour its ee with Genoa, iii. 16. wt. 

Savoy, Charles duke of, marries Beatrix of Portugal, ſiſter to the 
emperor Charles. V. iii. 82. The cauſe of Francis's diſpleaſure 
againſt him, 15. His territories over- run 5 the French troops, 
84. Geneva recovers its liberty, 85. His fituation by the 
truce at Nice, between the emperor and Francis, 109. Is be- 
ſieged at Nice, by the French and Turks, 179. wag 

favey, Emanuel Philibert, duke of, appointed by Philip of Spain 
to command his army in the Low-Countries, iv. 171. Inveſls 
St. Quintin, ib. Defeats Dandelot in an endeavour to join the 
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. garriſon, 173. But does not hinder him from entering the 
town, 13. Defeats the conſtable Montmorency, and takes him 
8 174. Is graciouſty viſited in the camp by Philip, 175. 
akes St. Quintin by aſſault, 176. Aſſiſts Montmorency in ne - 
gotiating peace between Philip and Henry, 196. Marries Hen- 
ry's ſiſter Elizabeth, 209, 210. ä 
Saxony, elector of, appointed joint commander of the army of the 
proteſtant league, with the landgrave of Heſſe, iii. 242. Their 
characters compared, ib. Oppoſes the landgrave's intention of 
giving battle to the emperor, 245. His electorate ſeized by 
Maurice, 253. The army of the league diſperſe, 255. Reco- 
vers Saxony, 258. Is amuſed by Maurice with a negotiation, 
ih, Raiſes an army to defend himſelf againſt the emperor, 28c. 
Is irreſolute in his meaſures, i5, Charles paſſes the Elbe 282. 
Is attacked by the Imperialiſts, 284. Is taken prifoner and 
harſhly received by the emperor, 285. Is condemned to death 
by a court martial 288. His reſolution on the occaſion, 289. 
Is induced by regard to his family to ſurrender his electorate, 
ib, Refuſes the emperor's deſire of his approving the Interim, 
317. The rigonr of his confinement increaſed, 318. Is carri- 
ed by the emperor with him into the Netherlands, 321. Is re- 
leaſed by the emperor on Maurice's taking arms againſt him, 
but chuſes to continue with the emperor, iv. 54. Obtains his 
liberty after the treaty of Paſſau, 71. 

. George, duke of, an enemy to the reformation, iii. I19. 
His death an advantage to the retormation, 46. The proteſtant 
religion eſtabliſhed there by Henry duke of, 1. Henry is ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Maurice, 181. His motives for not acceding 
to the league of Smalkalde, ib. Marches to the aſſiſtance of 
Ferdinand in Hungary, 16. Joins the emperor againſt the pro- 
teſtants, 237, 250. See Maurice. 

Stertel, Sebaſtian, a commander in the army of the proteſtant 
league, his vigorous commencement. of hoſtilities, iii. 241. Is 
injudiciouſly recalled, 15. Is expelled from Augfburg on the 
diſperſion of the proteſtant army, 256. 

Scotland, James V. of, married to Mary of Guiſe, ducheſs-dowa- 
per of Longueville, iii. 114. Death of James and acceſſion of 

his infant daughter Mary, 174. Mary contracted to the dau- 
phin of France, 308. The marriage celebrated, iv. 190. Ma- 
ry aſſumes the title and arms of England on the death of Mary 
of England, 295. Included in the treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis, 
209. Alteration in the conduct of England toward, 223. 

Se: in religion, reflections on the origin of, iii. 52. 

S-goviay an inſurrection there, on account of their repreſentative 
Tordeſillas voting for the donative to Charles V. ii. 144. 1s 
killed by the populace, %. The inſurgents. there defeat Ron - 
quillo, ſent to ſuppreſs them by cardinal Adrian, 145. Surren- 
ders after the battle of Villalar, 165. | | 

Sci II. Sultan, extirpates Mamalukes, aud adds Egypt and: 

b 2 
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Syria to his empire, ii. 48. Conſidered as formidable to the 
uropean powers, ib. | 
Sforza, obtains of Charles V. the inveſtiture of Milan, i. 217. 
| Forfeits the dutchy, by his 1 with Morone, 221. Joins 
in a league againſt Charles for the recovery of Milan, 240. Is 
forced to furrender Milan to the Imperialifts, 245. Obtains 
again of the emperor the inveſtiture of Milan, iii. 29. Enters 
into a private treaty with Francis, 78. Merveille, Prancis's en- 
voy, executed for murder, 79. Dies, 86. WY ts 
Sienna, the inhabitants of, implore the aſſiſtance of the emperor 
Charles V. to defend them againſt their nobles, iv. 81. The 
Imperial troops endeavour to enſlave them, i5, Regain poſ- 
ſeſſion of their city, ib. Repulſe an attack of the Germans, go. 
Are beſieged by the marquis de Marignano, 112. The com- 
mander Monlue repulſes the aſſaults vigorouſly, 113. The 
town reduced by famine, 114. Numbers of the citizens retire, 
and eſtabliſh a free government at Monte Alcino, 118. The 
remaining citizens oppreſſed, 116. And flock to Monte Alcino, 
i, Is granted by the emperor to his ſon Philip, i5. The in- 
veſtiture given by Philip to Coſmo di Medici, 182. 
Eirverbayſen, battle of, between Maurice of Saxony and Albert of 
Brandenburg, iv. 85. | 
Sion, cardinal of, his ſcheme for weakening the French army in 
the Milaneſe, ii. 133. Leaves the Imperial army to attend the 
conclave on the death of Leo X. 135. b 
Smoltalde, the proteſtants enter into a ſeague there for their mutu- 
al ſupport, iii. 38. The league renewed at a ſecond meeting 
there, 40. The league of, renewed for ten years, 64. A mail 
feſto, refuſing to acknowledge a council called by the pope, 
116. The king of Denmark joins the league, 118. The prin- 
ces of, proteſt againſt the cuthority of the Imperial chamber, 
and the receſs of the diet at Nuremberg, 184. Publiſh a mani- 
feſto againſt the proceedings of the council at Trent, 214. Are 
alarmed at the proceedings of the emperor, ih. A want of uni- 
ty among the members, 215. The views of the elector of Sax- 
ony, and the landgrave, explained, 1b. Appear at the diet of 
Ratifbon by deputies, 227. Their deputies proteſt againſt the 
council of Trent, 228. Their deputies, alarmed at the empe- 
ror's proceedings and declarations, leave the diet, 229. The 
emperor leagues with the pope againſt them, 230. Prepare to 
refiſt the emperor, 231. Are diſappointed in their application 
to the Venetians and Swiſs, 234. As alſo with Henry VIII. 
and Francis, 236. Aſſemble a large army, 236. Are put un- 
der the ban of the empire, 239. Declare war againſt the em- 
peror, 230. Hoſtilities begun by Schertel, 241. They recal 
him, ib. The elector of Saxony and landgrave of Heſſe appoint- 
ed joint commanders of their army, 242. The characters of 
the two commanders compared, ib, Their operations diſtract- 
ed by this joint command, 245. Cannonade the emperor's 
camp, 246. Make overtures of peace to the emperor, 254. 


* 
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Their army diſperſe 255. The elector of Saxony reduced, 285. 
Tbe landgrave deceived and confined, 296. Their warlike ſtores 
ſeized by the: emperor, 300. , See Maurice. i naw 
Selyman. the Magoificent aſcends the Ottoman throne, ii. 22. In- 
vades Hungary and takes Belgrade, 141. Takes the iſland of 
Rhodes, 1. Defeats the Hungarians at Mohacz, 260. His 
ſucceſſes, and the number of ar ien he carried away, 16. Be- 
ſieges Vienna, iii. 29. Enters Hungary again with a vaſt army, 
but is forced to retire by the. emperor Charles, 43. Takes 
Barbaroſſa the pirate under his protection, 68. Concludes an 
alliance with Francis king of France, 105. Prepares to invade 
Naples, 106. Protects Feootien king of Hungary, and deteats 
Ferdinand, 155. Seizes Hungary for himſelf, 156. Over-runs 
Hungary again,. in fulfilment of his treaty with Francis, 178, 
Concludes a truce with the emperor, 225.+ Loſes Tranſyl- 
vania, iv. 37. Ravages the coaſts of Italy, 63, 82. Carries | 
2 mighty army into hon, 63. Re. eſtabliſnes Iſabella and i 
her = in Tranſylvania, 91. His violent attachment to hi- | 
concubme Roxalana, 92. Is prevailed on to declare her a 
free woman, 93. Formally marries her, i5, Is rendered jea - 
lous of the virtues of his fon Muſtapha, by the arts of Roxalane, 
5. Orders him to be ſtrangled, 97. Orders the murder ot 
Muſtapha's ſon, 98. 
Spain, the ſtate of, at the death of Ferdinand of Aragon, ii. 23. 
Charles king of, aſpires to the Imperial crown on the death of 
Maximilian, 47. Is elected emperor, 56. RefleQions of the 
Spaniards on that event, 58. Charles appoints viceroys, and 
departs for Germany, 62. Inſurrections there, 143. A view 
of the feudal ſyſtem in, 147. An account of the conſederacy 
termed the holy Junta, 148. Cauſes which prevented -an uni- 
on of the malecontents in the reſpective provinces, 171, The 
moderation of Charles toward them on his arrival, i5, In- 
ftance of the haughty ſpirit of the grandees, iii. 123. Is invad- 
ed by the dauphin, 170. The dominions of, reſigned by 
Charles to his ſon Philip, iv. 150. The arrival of Charles, and 
his reception there, 163. The place of his retreat deſcribed, 
I 64. The regal power in, how enlarged by Charles, 216. 
The foreign acquiſitions added to, ih, See Aragon, Caſtile, Ga- 
licia, Valentia, Cortes, Germanata, and Holy Funta, 
S$þires, diet of, its proceedings relative to the reformation, ii. 261. 
Another diet called there by the emperor, iii. 32. Another 
diet at, 183. Receſs of, in favour of the proteſiants, 187. 
Spiritual cenſures of the Romiſh church, the dreadful. effects of, ii. 
103, is if , ; i * \ 
St. Defiere, in Champagne, inveſted by the emperor, iii. 193. Is 
obtained by the artifice of cardinal Granvelle, 199. 
St. Fuftus, monaſtery of, in Placentia, is choſen by, the. emperor 
Charles V. for his retreat after his reGgnation, iv. 164. « His fi- 
tuation deſcribed, 15. His apartments, 15. | 


Se. Quintin, inveſted by the Fe troops, and defended, by ad- 
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2 to his empire, ii. 48. Conſidered as formidable to the 
ropean powers, ib. | 
Sforza, obtains of Charles V. the inveſtiture of Milan, i. 217, 
Forfeits the dutchy, by his intrigues with Morone, 227. Joins 
in a league againſt Charles for the recovery of Milan, 240. Is 
forced to furrender Milan to the Imperialifts, 245. Obtains 
again of the emperor the inveſtiture of Milan, iii. 29. Enters 
into a private treaty with Francis, 78. Merveille, Prancis's en- 
voy, executed for murder, 79. Dies, 86. . 
Sienna, the inhabitants of, Kaplors the aſſiſtance of the emperor 
Charles V. to defend them againſt their nobles, iv. 81. The 
Imperial troops endeavour to enſlave them, ib. Regain poſ- 
ſeſſion of their city, i4. Repulſe an attack of the Germans, 90. 
Are beſieged by the marquis de Marignano, 112. The com- 
mander Monlue repulſes the aſſaults vigorouſly, 113. The 
town reduced by famine, 114. Numbers of the citizens retire, 
and eſtabliſh a free government at Monte Alcino, 115. The 
remaining citizens oppreſſed, 116. And flock to Monte Alcino, 
#5, Is granted by the emperor to his ſon Philip, i5. The in- 
veftitare given by Philip to Coſmo di Medici, 182. 
Cieverbayſen, battle of, between Maurice of Saxony and Albert of 
Brandenburg, iv. 85 . | 
gien, cardinal of, his ſcheme for weakening the French army in 
the Milaneſe, ii. 133. Leaves the Imperial army to attend the 
conclave on the death of Leo X. 135. * 
moltalie, the proteſtants enter into a teague there for their mutu- 
al fupport, iii. 38. The league renewed at a ſecond meeting 
there, 40. The league of, renewed for ten years, 64. A maiie 
feſto, refuſing to acknowledge a council called by the pope, 
116. The king of Denmark — the league, 118. The prin- 
ces of, proteſt againſt the authority of the I ial chamber, 
and the receſs of the diet at Nuremberg, 184. bliſh a mani- 
teſto againſt the proceedings of the council at Trent, 214. Are 
alarmed at the proceedings of the emperor, is. A want of uni- 
ty among the members, 215. The views of the elector of Sax- 
ony, and the landgrave, explained, 16. Appear at the diet of 
Ratiſbon by deputies, 227. Their deputies proteſt againſt the 
council of Trent, 228. Their deputies, alarmed at the empe- 
ror's proceedings and declarations, leave the diet, 229. The 
emperor leagues with the pope againſt them, 230. Prepare to 
reſiſt the emperor, 231. Are diſappointed in their application 
to the Venetians and Swiſs, 234. As alſo with Henry VIII. 
and Francis, 235. Aſſemble a large army, 236. Are put un- 
der the ban of the empire, 239. Declare war againſt the em- 
peror, 240. Hoſtilities begun by Schertel, 241. They recal 
him, ib. The eleQor of Saxony and landgrave of Heſſe appoint- 
ed joint commanders of their army, 242. The characters of 
the two commanders compared, ib. Their operations diſtract- 
ed by this joint command, 243. Cannonade the emperor's 
camp, 246. Make overtures of peace to the emperor, 254. 


* 
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Their army diſperſe 255. The elector of Saxony reduged, 285. 
Tbe landgrave deceived and confined, 296. Their warlike ſtores 
ſeized by the emperor, 300. , See Maurice. 30 
Selyman the Magnificent aſcends the Ottoman throne, ii. 22. In- 
vades Hungary and takes Belgrade, 141. Takes the iland of 
Rhodes, 156. Defeats the Hungarians at Mohacz, 260. His 
ſucceſſes, and the number of priſoners he carried away, ib. Be- 
fieges Vienna, iii, 29, Enters Hungary again with a vaſt army, 
but is forced to retire by the. emperor Charles, 43. Takes 
Barbaroſſa the pirate under his protection, 68. Concludes an 
alliance with Francis king of France, 105. Prepares to invade 
Naples, 106. Protects kom king of Hungary, and defeats | 
Ferdinand, 155. Seizes Hungary for himſelf, 156.. Over-runs ; 
Hungary again, in fulfilment of his treaty with Francis, 178. | 
Concludes a truce with the emperor, 225. Loſes Tranſyl- 
vania, iv. 37. Ravages the coaſts of Italy, 63, 82. Carries 
a mighty army into — 63. Re. eſtabliſes Iſabella and BO 
her ſon in Tranſylvania, 91. His violent attachment to his 1 
concubme Roxalana, 9z. Is prevailed on to declare her a 
free woman, 93. Formally marries her, ib. Is rendered jea - 
lous of the virtues of his ſon Muſtapha, by the arts of Roxalana, | 
5. Orders him to be ſtrangled, 97. Orders the murder ot 
Muſtapha's ſon, 98. 
Spain, the ſtate of, at the death of Ferdinand of Aragon, ii. 23. 
Charles king of, aſpires to the Imperial crown on the death of 
Maximilian, 47. Is elected emperor, 56. Reflections of the 
Spaniards on that event, 58. Charles apnoints viceroys, and 
departs for Germany, 62. Inſurrections there, 143. A view 
of the feudal ſyſtem in, 147. An account of the conſederacy 
termed the holy Junta, 148. Cauſes which prevented an uni- 
on of the malecontents in the reſpective provinces, 171, The 
moderation of Charles toward them on his arrival, 15. In- 
ftance of the haughty ſpirit of the grandees, ili. 123. Is invad- 
ed by the dauphin, 170. The dominions of, reſigned by 
Charles to his ſon Philip, iv. 150. The arrival of Charles, and 
his reception there, 163. The place of his retreat deſcribed, 
164. The regal power in, how enlarged by Charles, 216. 
The foreign acquiſitions added to, ib. See Aragony Caſtile, Ga- 
licia, Valentia, Cortes, Germanata, and Holy Funta, | 
$þiree, diet of, its proceedings relative to the reformation, ii. 261. 
Another diet called there by the emperor, iii. 32. Another 
diet at, 183. Receſs of, in favour of the proteſiants, 1872. 
Spiritual cenſures of the Romiſh church, the dreadful. effects of, ii. 
103. wk - La iy b 
Se. Defiere, in Champagne, inveſted by the emperor, iii. 193. Is 
obtained by the artifice of cardinal Granvelle, 199. 
St, Fuſtus, monaſtery of, in Placentia, is choſen by the-emperor 
Charles V. for his retreat after his reſignation, iv. 164. « His fi- 
tuation deſcribed, 1. His apartments, . 
Se. Quintin, iu veſted by the e troops, and defeuded by ad- 
3. 
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miral Coligny, iv. 171 Dandelot defeated in an endeavour to 
join the garriſon, 173. But enters the town, ib. Montmoren- 
c n by the duke of Savoy, 174. The town taken by 
aſſault, 177. | 

$trozzi Peter, ſome account of, iv. 111. Is entruſted with the 
command of the French army in Italy, is defeated by the mar- 
quis de Marignano, 112. | 

Suabiay an inſurrection of the peaſants againſt the nobles there, ii. 

232. They publiſh a memorial of their grievances, 233. The 
inſurgents diſperſed, ih. The proteſtant religion ſuppreſſed 
there by the emperor Charles V. iv. 27. 

Sufelt, duke of, invades Picardy, penetrates almoſt to Paris, but 
is driven back, it. 183. 

Surrey, earl of, created high admiral to the emperor Charles V. 
it. 140. Obliged to retire out of Picardy by the duke de Ven- 
dome, 141. 

Sweden, a ſummary view of the revolutions in, during the ſixteenth 
century, iv. 234. 

Switzerland, the Cantons of, eſpouſe the pretenſions of Charles V. 

to the Imperial crown, ii. 51. Commencement of the refor- 

mation there by Zuinglius, 89. The regulation under which 
they hire out their troops, 133. The precipitate battle, inſiſt- 
ed on by their troops under Lautrec, loſt, 138. by, 

By ria, how and by whom added to the Ottoman empire, ii. 49. 


Termes, mareſchal de, governor of Calais takes Dunkirk by ſtorm, 
iv. 192. Engages the count of Egmont, and is defeated by the 
accidental arrival of an Engliſh — on the coaſt, ib, Is 
taken priſoner, 19. 

Terwan:, taken and demoliſhed by the emperor Charles V. iv. 88. 

Tetzel, a Dominican friar, his ſhameful conduct in the ſale of in- 
dulgences in Germany, ii. 75. His form of abſolution, and 
recommendation of the virtues of indulgences, i5. Note. His 

debauched courſe of life, 77. Publiſhes theſes againſt Luther, 

78. | | 

Teutonjc order, a character of, ii. 238. Conquer the province of 
Pruſſia, is. Their grand-maſter Albert made duke of Pruſſia, 
ih, 

Theatines, the order of, by whom founded, iv. 135. 

Thionville, in Luxembourg, taken by the duke of Guiſe, iv. 191. 

Thuringia, an inſurrection of the peaſants there, againſt the nobi- 

lity, ü. 223. The fanatical notions inſpired into them by Tho- 

mas Muncer, 234. Their diſorderly army defeated, 236. 

Toledo, inſurrection in, at the departure of Charles V. for Germa- 


ny, ii. 63, 143. The cathedral of, ſtripped of its riches to ſup- 

port the army of the holy Junta, 160. Padilla's letter to, at 
his execution, 164. Note. Is inſtigated to continue in arms 
by Padilla's wife, 166. Is reduced, 167. 


| =— Lydovico de, nephew to Coſmo di Medici, ſeat by his uncle 
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to negotiate with Philip II. of Spain, for the inveſtiture of Si- 
enna, iv. 182. | 

—— Don Pedro de, viceroy of Naples, oppreſſes the Neapolitans, 
by. * From occaſions the Turks to ravage the coaſts of 

aples, i9, | : 

Tobe, reflections on the progreſs of, in Germany, iv. 128. 
Why mutually allowed among the ancient Heathens, 129. How 
the primitive Chriſtians became averſe to, ib. 

Tomorri, Paul, a Francifcan monk, archbiſhop of Golocza, is made | 
general. of the Hungarian army againſt Solyman the Mag- | 
nificent, and is defeated by him, 11. 220. | | 

Tordeſillas, the reſidence of queen Joanna, the confederacy of 
malecontents called the Holy Junta removed thither, ii. 150. 
The queen taken there by the Conde de Haro, 158. 

one of the repreſentatives of via, killed by the po- 

ulace for voting the donative to Charles V. at the Cortes aſ- 
| F-mbled in Galicia, ti. 144. a | 

Tranſylvania, is ſurrendered to Ferdinand king of the Romans, by 
queen Iſabella, iv. 37. | 

Tremoville, La, drives the Engliſh under the duke of Suffolk out of 
Picardy, ii. 183. e 1h 

Trent, the council of, ſummoned, iii. 183. Prorogued, ib, Again 
ſummoned, 203. Is opened, 212 The council, on rumours 
of an infection in the City, is tranſlated to Bologna, 305. Hen» | 

II. of France proteſts againſt the council, iv. 26. 'Thecoun- 
ci] breaks up on the approach of Maurice of Saxony, 55. Hi- 
ſtorical remarks on this council, 15. Characters of its hiſtori- | 
ans, 56.. / | ; | 

—— cardinal of, ſent by the emperor Charles V. to conclude 
an alliance with the pope, iii. 223, The nature of this treaty, 
230. | 

Tunit, the means of its coming under the power of Barbaroſſa, 
traced, iii. 68, The emperor and other Chriſtian powers unite 

to expel Barbaroſſa, and reſtore Muley-Haſcen, 71. Ts taken 
by the emperor, 75. Muley-Haſcen reſtored, and his treaty 
with Charles, 76. . U 

Tee a review of the ſtate of, during the ſixteenth century, iv. 
23 . ; . F . S #4 * : 


— — — — 


Valencia, an inſurrection in, ii. 59. The le there great! . 
preſſed by the nobles, 15. The nobles refuſe to affemble the 
Cortes except the king is prefent, 60. Charles authorifes the 
people to continue in arms, . They expel the nobles, 60, 

Aſſociate under the Gernanada, and appoint their own magis 
ſtrates, 6. Don Diego de Mendoza, Conde de Melito, ap- 
pa regent, on the departure of Charles for 2 
The Germanada refuſe to lay down their arms, 168. Defeat | 
the nobles in ſeveral actions, 169. Are at length routed by 


\ 
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the Conde de Melito, 16. The moderation of Charles toward 
the inſurgents on his arrival, 171 fe? 

V alentinots, Jotcheſ of. See Diana of Poitierr, | LOS 

P alladelid, the firſt public entry of Charles V. to that city, ii. 41. 
The inhabitants rife, burn Fonſeca's houſe, and fortify the 
town, 146. Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, and diſſo- 
lution of the holy Junta, 165. | 

Vaucelles, treaty of, between Charles V. and Henry II. of France, 
iv. 15 2. 

Vendome, duke of, his plan of operations in oppoſing the progreſs 
of the invaſion of Picardy by Henry VIII. ii. 141. Obliges 
him to retire, #6. | | 

Venice, the republic of, incline-in favour of the pretenfions of Fran- 
cis I. of France, to the Imperial crown, ii. 59. Their views 
and apprehenfions on the approaching rupture between the em- 
peror Gharles V. and Francis, 64. agues with the emperor 
againſt Francis, 213. A final accommodation between, and the 
emperor, iii. 29, Refuſes to enter into the league of the Italian 
States, formed by the emperor, 46. A review of the ſtate of 
that republic during the ſixteenth century, iv. 212. 

Verrina, the confident of the count of Lavagna, encourages him 
in his ſcheme of overturning the government of Genoa, vi. 263. 
Is protected by Francis on the ruin of that conſpiracy; 276. 

Vielleville, the French governor of Metz, deteRs father Leonard's. 
conſpiracy to betray the city to the Imperaaliſts, iv. 119. Exe- 
cutes the conſpirators, 120. | 

Vienna, is beſieged by Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, ili. 28. 

Villalar, battle of, between Padilla and the Conde de Haro, ii. 163. 

Villena, marquis de, his ſpirited reply to the requeſt of the empe- 
ror to lodge Bourbon in his palace, ii. 224. 

Uln, the government of that city violently altered and its re- 
formed miniſters carried away in chains, by the emperor Charles 


V. iii. 320. a 
United provinces of the Netherlands, a brief view of their revolt 


againſt the dominion of Spain, iv. 233. 
Urbino, reſtored by pope Adrian to Franceſco Maria de Roverè, 


i. 173. 


v | 
Wullop, fir John, joins the emperor Charles V. at the ſiege of Lan- 
drecy, with a body of Engliſh troops, iii. 178. 

War, the method of carrying on, in Europe, how improved at 
this period from the practice of earlier ages, ij. 182, General 
reflections on the viciſſitudes of, iv. 212. 

Wartburg, Martin Luther concealed there by the elector of Saxony, 
ii. 116. | | 

Wentworth, lord, governor of Calais, remonſtrates in vain with the 
Engliſh privy-council to provide for its ſecurity, iv. 185. Is at- 


tacked by the duke of Guile, and forced to capitulate, 186. 
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Wittenberg, inveſted by the emperor Charles V. and defended b 
Sybilla of Cleves, ke to — of Saxony, iii. 287. 4 
Woolſzy, cardinal, his riſe, character, and influence over Henry VIII. 
of England, ii. 67. Receives a penſion from Francis I. of France, 
68. And from the emperor Charles V. 70. Detached from 
the French intereſt by the latter, i5, Inclines — to join the 
emperor againſt Francis, 119. Sent by Henry to Calais, to ne- 
gotiate an accommodation between the emperor and Francis, 
127. Has an interview with Charles at Bruges, and concludes 
a league with him on the —_ of Henry, againſt France, 127. 
Meditates-revenge againſt Charles on his ſecond diſappointment 
of the papacy by the election of Clement VII. 181. Obtains of 
Clement a legatine commiſſion in England for life, 182. Ne- 
gotiates a league with Francis againſt the emperor, iii. 4. 
Worm:, a diet called there by Charles V. to check the progreſs of 
the reformers, ii. 73. Proceedings of, 113. Martin Luther cit» 
ed before it, 114. Refuſes to retract his opinions, 115. An e- 
dict publiſned againſt him, 116. Diet at, opened, ili. 207. 
Wurtemburg, Ulric duke of, why expelled his dominions, iii. 62. 
Recovers his dominions by the affiſtance of Francis king of 
France, and receives the proteſtant religion, 63. 
Wyat, fir Thomas, raiſes an inſurrection in Kent againſt queen 
Mary of England, on account of the Spaniſh match, iv. 102. 
Is ſubdued and puniſhed, 103. 


X | 

Ximener, archbiſhop of Toledo, adheres to Ferdinand of Aragon, 
in his difpute with the archduke Philip concerning the regency 
of Caſtile, ii. 10. Eſpouſes Ferdinand's claim to the regency 
of Caſtile on Philip's death, 17. Conquers Oran, and other 
places in Barbary, for the crown of Caſtile, 18. Appointed re- 
ent of Caſtile, by Ferdinand's will, untit the arrival of Charles 
in Spain, 24. His riſe and character, ib. Admits the claim 
to the regency of cardinal Adrian ſent with that commiſſion by 

Charles, and executes it jointly with him, 27. Takes the in- 
fant Don Ferdinand to Madrid under his own eye, ib. Procures 
Charles, who aſſumed the regal title, to be acknowledged by the 
Caſtilian nobility, 28. Schemes to extend the regal prerogative, 
29. Depreſſes the nobility, 16. Frees the kin 5 the feudal 
limitations, and eſtabliſhes a regal army to check the barons, 
30. Suppreſſes a mutiny headed by the grandees, 31. Reſumes 
the grants of Ferdinand to his nobles, is, His prudent applica- 
tion of the revenue, 32. His bold aſſertion of his authority to 
the diſcontented nobles, ib. Other aſſociates in the regency ap» 
pointed at the inſtigation of the Flemiſh courtiers, 4b. Retaius 
the 7 management, 33. Defeats John d' Albret's inva- 
ſion of Navarre, 34. Diſmantles all the caſtles there, except 
Pampeluna, which he ſtrengthens, 35. The troops ſent by him 
againſt Barbaroſſa defeated, and his equanimity on that occaſion, 
ib, Alarmed at the corruption of the Flemiſh court, he per- 
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ſuades Charles to viſit Spain, 36. Falls fick on lus journey to 
meet Charles at his arrival, 40. His letter of counſel to Charles, 
ib, Requeſts an interview, . The ingratitude of Charles to 
him, 41. His death, 15. His character, ibs, Reverence paid 
to his memory by the Spaniards, is, 


2 : 

Zemora, biſhop of, raiſes a regiment of prieſts to defend Tordeſil- 
las, for the holy Junta, which is forced by the Conde de Haro, 
ii. 15 8. | 

Zuinglius attacks the ſale of indulgences at Zurich in Switzerland, 
li. 89. 
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